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A NEW DESIGN APPROACH... 

^ ft 

ENGINEERING SHEET _ 



... BEYOND-THE-HORIZON TRANSMISSION 


BEYOND-THE-HORIZON TRANSMISSION 

The newest military and commercial long-range com¬ 
munications systems are turning towards the advan¬ 
tages of “scatter” transmission. By transmitting 
directly to stations well beyond the horizon, scatter 
transmission systems eliminate the construction and 
maintenance of intermediate microwave stations and 
avoid cables and repeaters of wire systems, while re¬ 
taining the wide bandwidths available at high fre¬ 
quencies. This direct transmission can span water or 
inaccessible terrain while giving predictably high sig¬ 
nal reliability and freedom from interference. 

A NEW APPROACH . . . 

CONTROLLED SYSTEM DESIGN 

A complete analysis including the effects of climate, 
multipaths, modulation, diversity and prolonged 
equipment operation combined with an exclusive ex¬ 
perimental method of simulating every proposed link 
enables Hycon Eastern, Inc. to hit the performance 


target more precisely. We can reduce the expense of 
a large margin for error and eliminate the possibility 
of costly site relocations by careful assessment of 
each customer’s needs and operating conditions that 
will provide him with an optimum design. 

HYCON EASTERN OFFERS AN INTEGRATED 
SERVICE 

Within the areas of Hycon Eastern, Inc. and its asso¬ 
ciated companies can be found complete facilities 
not only to design, engineer and specify equipment 
for Beyond-the-Horizon Transmission Systems, but to 
design Central Offices, Connecting Wire Networks, 
perform Communication Traffic Density Surveys, 
Aerial Surveys and Mapping to determine the most 
efficient routes for land lines and for various radio 
links such as UHF/SHF line of sight. After the 
necessary facts have been gathered there further exists 
the experience to evaluate them and to specify prac¬ 
tical equipment with complete independence of judg¬ 
ment necessary to create a complete communications 
system that will fulfill present and projected needs. 



H Y c ° N EASTERN, I N C . 

75 CAMBRIDGE PARKWAY • DEPT. H-5 • CAMBRIDGE 42, MASSACHUSETTS 


Affiliated with HYCON MFG. COMPANY, Pasadena, California 










40-ft-long Stoker-fired Incinerator 

One of four 250-ton-per-day C-E Stoker installations 
in New York's South Shore Incinerator Plant, Brooklyn. 
A duplicate installation is on order for the city's Green- 
point Plant, Brooklyn, and three similar units are now 
being installed at the Manhattan E. 73rd St. Plant. 
These plants were designed by the Department of 
Public Works and are operated by the Department 
of Sanitation. 


a better 


GET RID OF REFUSE 


REFUSE — its a big problem for cities and for industries, too. 
Usually, the best way to get rid of it is to bum it. That’s 
what New York City does — using enormous stokers like the 
two shown in the incinerator furnace above, which can burn 
nearly two hundred and fifty tons of garbage and all kinds 
of refuse a day. 

Four C-E stoker-fired incinerators like this went to work 
in the vast New York refuse disposal system two years ago. 
Since then, seven similar units have been ordered. 

These stokers are specially designed to meet a special 
problem. But stoker units like this can bum mountains of 
industrial wastes, too. Moreover, combined with a waste 
heat boiler, they can be used to generate steam for space 
heating or process work. 


Other “waste” materials are also handled at a profit in 
C-E equipment. Bagasse — sugar cane refuse — is a thor¬ 
oughly practical fuel, when it’s burned in a specially- 
designed C-E Stoker-Boiler unit. Bark and wood chips, too, 
are more valuable fuels — now that Combustion has de¬ 
signed equipment to utilize them efficiently. 

Even vast quantities of sewage sludge are dried to a 
saleable fertilizer, or burned to a sterile ash, in C-E 
Raymond Flash Drying Systems. 

To handle refuse or conventional fuels . . . for disposal 
or steam generation . . . Combustion Engineering has both 
the equipment and the experience to meet any combina¬ 
tion of requirements. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Steam Generating Units • Nuclear Reactors • Paaer Mill Equipment • Pulverizers • Flash Drying Systems • Pressure Vessels • Home Heating and Cooling Units • Oomestic Water Heaters • Soil Pipe 
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the engineer who can do 
original thinking ... 



AiResearch is looking for your 
kind of engineer. 

Through the years, we have 
built an outstanding reputation 
for pioneering by seeking out 
engineers with a focus on the fu¬ 
ture. In pneumatics, electronics, 
heat transfer or turbomachinery 
there is always a better way, and 
the creative man will find it. 

Proof of this is our record of 
accomplishment in putting air to 
work to solve many critical air¬ 
craft problems... one aspect of 
our leadership in developing the 
aviation accessories which make 
present day high-speed, high alti¬ 
tude flight possible. Our engi¬ 
neers also solved heat problems 
which seemed unsurmountable 
and blazed new trails in the ex¬ 
panding field of small turbo¬ 
machinery (in which AiResearch 
has more experience than all 
other companies combined). 

That’s why we need creative 
engineers . . . and appreciate 
them. You who qualify for an 
AiResearch position will receive 
stimulating assignments, utilize 
some of the finest research facil¬ 
ities in the country and be well 
rewarded financially. 


Premium positions are now 
open for mechanical engineers 
...electrical engineers... physi¬ 
cists... specialists in engineering 
mechanics...specialists in aero¬ 
dynamics...electronics engineers 
...aeronautical engineers. 


Write to Mr. Wayne Clifford, 
AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, 9851 S. Sepulveda 
Blvd.,Los Angeles 45,California. 
Indicate your preference as to 
location either in Los Angeles 
or Phoenix. 



ORPORATION 

AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 

Los Angeles 45, California • Phoenix, Arizona 


Designers and manufacturers of aircraft components: refrigeration systems • pneumatic valves and controls • tenpeeatuhe controls 

CARAN All COMPIESSOAS * TV MINE MOTORS • US TRIUNE ENGINES • CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS • HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT • ELECTRO-MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT > ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS ANO CONTROLS 
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First in the “Atoms for Peace” series of posters displayed through¬ 
out Switzerland during the historic International Conference and 
Exposition on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in Geneva. 
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today and TOMORROW 


Corrosion is a daily headache to many industries. In the paper be quenched to black heat, having been "fired” to 1950° F. 
industry, in digesters used in the pulp-making process, corrosion However, not shown are the minute, periodic inspections... or 

can be a most active enemy. Consequently, this equipment must the twice-performed x-rays...or the spot-checking for any weld 

be protected and built to the strictest requirements. fissures too small to be revealed by x-ray...or the magnetic 

Shown here are a few of the many precautions Graver takes to measuring of thickness of clad and the recording of the position 

insure long life for digesters. First, the stainless side of the clad of each plate to check rate of corrosion for future guidance, 

plate is carefully cleaned, polished and protected during fabri- Graver’s care and quality fabrication of digesters are typical 

cation by adhesive-backed cotton cloth. Following this, Graver of Graver operations in the building of many other intricate 
craftsmen meticulously weld the conical section which becomes pressure vessels for the chemical, petroleum and atomic indus- 

the housing for the solid stainless strainer. This strainer, which tries. Where you require superior performance and assured 

has some 30,000 individually drilled holes, is pictured about to quality control, give your Graver sales engineer a call. 

GRAVEg TANK & .CQJNC. 

East Chicago, Indiana 

CHICAGO • NEW YORK • PHILADELPHIA • EDGE MOOR, DEL. • PITTSBURGH • DETROIT • TULSA 
SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. • HOUSTON • CASPER, WYO. • LOS ANGELES • FONTANA, CAL. • SAN FRANCISCO 










Styroftex Coaxial Cable 

IS GOING PLACES-DOING THINGS 
in the Broadcast Field I 



Perhaps Styroflex can answer your particular problem. 
Inquiries welcomed by our engineering staff. 



PHELPS BOBBE CBPPES PBBBBCIS 

CORPORATION 

300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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SENIOR POSITIONS 


now open at 

Combustion Engineering’s 



NEW NUCLEAR ENGINEERING 
AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


At Combustion’s new Nuclear Center in Windsor, 
Connecticut, there are immediate openings for 
qualified 


Aeronautical Engineers 
Chemical Engineers 
Chemists 
Design Engineers 
Electrical Engineers 
Mathematicians 

Structures 


Mechanical Engineers 
Metallurgists 
Naval Architects 
Nuclear Engineers 
Physicists 
Statisticians 
Engineers 


You’ll be in on the ground floor of a fascinating and 
growing field — with a company that’s one of the 
world’s oldest and largest makers of power generation 
equipment. And in the nuclear power field, too. Com¬ 
bustion is a leader. 

Combustion is the third major contractor selected 
by AEC to design and build a submarine nuclear pro¬ 
pulsion system — and will be the first company in the 
country to complete such a contract using its own 
facilities. 

At Windsor (only 8 miles from Hartford) you’ll 
find CAREERS, not jobs — in a delightful area pro¬ 
viding every facility for pleasant living. And you'll 
find, also, unexcelled employee benefits — tuition re¬ 
imbursement plan for advanced study . . . liberal 
retirement benefits . . . hospitalization and major 
medical expense insurance . . . life insurance. 

If you're a citizen and are interested in a career in 
Nuclear Power — send a complete resume, in con¬ 
fidence, to: 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 

Reactor Development Division, Room 1021 -H 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. B-917 

Phone: MUrroy Hill 9-4600, Ext. 720 
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Technical Man Power. — Currently the nation is in a 
period of increasing need for technical man power, 
coupled with a dwindling supply of properly trained and 
available personnel. The article “Producing More Tech¬ 
nical Man Power” (page 341) contains a number of per¬ 
tinent suggestions by Clifford F. Rassweiler to 
alleviate the dilemma. Dr. Rassweiler is vice-chairman of 
the board and vice-president of the Johns Manville Cor¬ 
poration, and has been affiliated with that organization 
since 1941. For the preceding 17 years, he was a member 
of the Du Pont research organization in executive posts. 
Born in Polo, Ill., Dr. Rassweiler received the B.S. degree 
in chemistry from the University of Denver in 1920, the 
master of science degree from the University of Illinois 
in 1922, and the Ph.D. degree from Illinois in 1924. The 
University of Denver also awarded him the Sc.D. degree 
in 1947. Dr. Rassweiler was at the experimental station 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company in Wilming¬ 
ton from 1924 to 1927 and then went to Du Pout’s 
Philadelphia Laboratory where he was assistant director 
in 1927-1933, and director from 1933 to 1941. He be¬ 
came director of research and development of the Johns 
Manville Corporation in 1941-1942, and vice-president in 
charge of research and development in 1942. Dr. Rass- 
weiler’s article was originally delivered as an address at 
the tenth annual meeting of the Armed Forces Chemical 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio, last June 17, and ap¬ 
peared in the July-August, 1955, issue of the Armed 
Forces Chemical Journal whence it was brought to The 
Review’s attention by Per K. Frolich, ’23. 

Medical Engineering? — As far as we know, no one is 
proposing that colleges award the degree of medical 
engineer. But in “Union of Medical and Engineering 
Education” (page 345) Dr. James Howard Means, ’06, 
calls attention to the excellent science instruction now 
being offered by engineering colleges, which provides 
first-class training for those intending to follow careers 
in medicine. Dr. Means envisions the possibility that in¬ 
stitutes of technology could well establish programs that 
would qualify students to enter medical school at about 
the third year. The more medicine depends upon mod¬ 
em scientific instruments and techniques, and the more 
M.D.’s engage in biophysics, biochemistry, research, and 
the like, the more attractive his proposal becomes. Dr. 
Means studied biology at M.I.T. as a member of the 
Class of 1906, received the A.B. degree from Harvard 
College in 1907, and the M.D. degree from Harvard 
Medical School in 1911. He was medical intern at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital from 1911 to 1913. 
He studied at the University of Copenhagen and in 
the Department of Physiology, Cambridge, England, and 
was Henry P. Walcott Fellow in Medicine at Harvard 
University from 1913—1916; and, during the tenure of 
this fellowship, established a clinical research laboratory 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital. He served in 
France with the Medical Corps in World War I, and re¬ 
turned to Massachusetts General Hospital. In 1923 he 
was appointed Jackson Professor of Clinical Medicine at 
Harvard and Chief of Medical Services at M.G.H. Dur¬ 
ing World War II he served as chairman of the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Clinical Investigation of the National Research 
Council, and as adviser to the Office of Scientific Re¬ 
search and Development. Upon his retirement from the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and Harvard Medical 
School, he was appointed staff physician of the Institute’s 
(Concluded on page 332) 
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Portable packages of electricity help make our lives safer and more enjoyable 


The BRIGHT BEAM of a flashlight in the hands of an 
airman down at sea .. . the untold comfort of an almost 
invisible hearing aid . . . the pleasure of listening to 
your favorite music over a portable radio. 

THESE INGENIOUS DEVICES have one thing in com¬ 
mon—they all get their electric power from dry-cell bat¬ 
teries. Each day millions of us depend on these porta¬ 
ble packages of power for greater safety, comfort, and 
pleasure. 

LARGE BATTERIES furnish power for signalling and 
communications systems. Hearing aid batteries are now 
so tiny that they can hide under a dime. Other dry-cells 
supply power to everything from toys to Geiger counters. 

OVER 60 YEARS AGO, the people of Union Carbide 
produced the first commercial dry-cell. From this be¬ 


ginning, they developed the great variety of EVEREADY 
batteries that now serve dependably in so many appli¬ 
cations. 

SCIENTISTS of Union Carbide are constantly work¬ 
ing on new, improved methods of producing packaged 
power. Their goal is to make dry-cell batteries do even 
more work for all of us. 

STUDENTS AND STUDENT ADVISERS: Learn more about career 
opportunities with Union Carbide in Ai.i.oys, Carbons, Chemicals, 
Gases, and Plastics. If rite for “Products and Processes ” booklet. 

Union Carbide 

AND CAR BOX CORPORATION 

30 EAST 42ND STREET fTTjl SEW YOSKI7.N.T. 

In Canada: Union Carbide CANADA Limited, Toronto 


-—- UCC’s Trade-marked Products include - - 

Eveready Flashlights and Batteries Dynel Textile Fibers Sytvthetic ORGANIC CHEMICALS Prest-O-Lite Acetylene 

Prestone Anti-Freeze ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals Haynes STELLITE Alloys UNION Carbide Linde Oxygen 

Union Carbide Silicones Bakelite, Vinylite, and Krene Plastics National Carbons Acheson Electrodes Pyrofax Gas 
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DIVERSE 

APPLICATIONS 


UNIFORM QUALITY Each part of every 

- Curtis Universal Joint 

is made of specially 
selected steel, individ¬ 
ually heat-treated for 
„ a specific purpose. 

This care in manufac- 
ture is reflected in our 
catalog torque and load 

U ratings — which are sub¬ 

stantiated by constant test¬ 
ing of production joints. 
That’s why Curtis joints are 
the most dependable, durable 
and trouble-free available —the 
standard of the industry. 

CURTIS UNIVERSAL JOINTS 

• 14 sizes always in stock — bored 
or unbored hubs */," to 4" O.D. 
• Fewer parts, simpler construction 
• Complete equipment for govern¬ 
ment tests 

■ "WS — facilities and engineering 
skill to handle special specification 
jobs at any time. 

Not sold through distributors. 
Write direct lor free engineering 
data and price list. 

£ CURTIS 

UNIVERSAL JOINT CO., INC. 


8 BIRNIE AVE., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
As near to you as your telephone 

A MANUFACTURER OF UNIVERSAL JOINTS SINCE 1919 


casm-fUlj 


voce** 




We develop special equipment and machines from ideas 
to blueprints — to prototypes to pilot plants to 
the final product or process. Our technical staff and 
plant facilities are geared to handle the most intricate | 
jobs all the way from small scale laboratory equipment 
up to contracts in excess of $1,000,000. 

Phone WAltham 5-6800 or write to: 


METAL 

PRODUCTS, INC. 


73 POND STREET, WALTHAM M, MASS. 

For a comprehensive summary of our work and the 
equipment we make, write for our brochure “Process 
Equipment”. 

Designers and manufacturers of 

AUTOCLAVES CONDENSERS AND HEAT EXCHANGERS DISTILLATION 
EQUIPMENT - EXPERIMENTAL EQUIPMENT ■ EVAPORATORS - JACKETED 
KETTLES MIXERS PIPE. PIPE COILS. AN0 RENDS REACTORS SPECIAL 
MACHINERV- TANKS 


THE TABULAR VIEW 

(Concluded from page 330) 


Medical Department. At the present time he is Jackson 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, Emeritus, and honorary 
physician, Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Help Wanted. — Methods which might be used to in¬ 
crease the supply of technically trained man power, and 
also to improve the quality and quantity of teaching in 
science subjects in secondary schools, were discussed at 
the St. Louis Regional Conference on February 4 by 
Joseph W. Barker, ’16. His comments appear (page 349) 
under the title “Shortage of Engineers and Scientists.” 
After a year of study at the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Barker came to M.I.T. where he received the S.B. degree 
in 1916 and the S.M. degree in 1925. In addition, he has 
doctorate degrees from Bucknell University, Northeastern 
University, Case School of Applied Science, Union Col¬ 
lege, University of Rochester, and Muhlenberg College. 
He was a member of the M.I.T. Department of Electrical 
Engineering, 1925-1929; head of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering at Lehigh University, 1929-1930; 
and dean of the Faculty of Engineering, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1930-1946. During World War II he served as 
special assistant to the Secretary of the Navy, and since 
1945 has been chairman of the board and president of 
the Research Corporation, New York City. 

Report from the West. — On March 17 some 400 
Alumni and friends of Technology attended the West 
Coast Regional Conference at Los Angeles where a no¬ 
table program of speakers outlined current progress in 
science, engineering, and industrial management. A re¬ 
port on this meeting (page 351) is provided by David O. 
Woodbury, ’21. Mr. Woodbury received the A.B. de¬ 
gree from Harvard College in 1918, an A.B. degree from 
Leland Stanford University in 1920, and the S.B. and 
S.M. degrees from M.I.T. in 1921. He has also studied at 
the School of Journalism, Columbia University. His early 
professional career dealt with telephone engineering, but 
his interests later led him into writing science articles 
for newspapers and magazines. Since 1929 he has been 
a free-lance interpreter of science. The photographic illus¬ 
trations were made by his son, Peter Woodbury. 



McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
Chapman, Evans & Delehanty, Architects 


5 to 32 times 

When you find a builder who regularly gets repeat 
contracts, you can be sure his organization is above 
the average. 

Among the companies we have served are many for 
whom we have built from 5 to 32 times. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
101 Park Avenue, New York 

Alfred T. Glassett, ’20, President 
Founded 1917 
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Photo courtesy R. G. LeTourneau. Inc., Longview, Texas 

Lifeguard for landing craft 



This Landing Craft Retriever promises to save the Army 
Transportation Corps millions of dollars. 

In World War II landings, enemy action accounted for 
only 10 per cent of the landing craft knocked out of service. 
The majority were sunk or grounded by rough seas, but 
could have been used again if there had been a fast, eco¬ 
nomical way to refloat them. 

The Landing Craft Retriever developed by R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc. is a practical answer to this giant salvage problem. 
Capable of straddling a 67-ton vessel, it can "right" the craft 
and transport it to deeper water or even carry it ashore. 

Special Simplex cables help operate this electrically self- 
propelled retriever. They transmit power from the generators 


down to the four 10 ft. wheels, each of which has a separate 
built-in motor and gear reduction unit. 

Simplex was chosen to make these vital cables because of 
its recognized ability to produce dependable cables and cords 
for specific needs. 

Contact your Simplex representative about your problem 
today. Chances are, he can supply you with a standard or 
special cable that satisfies your requirements. SIMPLEX 
WIRE & CABLE CO. f 79 Sidney Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 






Stronger on the inside . . . More than 
32,000 crushing pounds of pressure crum¬ 
ple the steel wheel—yet not one single 
3-T Nylon Cord is broken. Goodyear 
Nylon Cord construction protects you 
against sudden, dangerous blowouts. 


NEW 3-T NYLON 
TUBELESS TIRE 

by mwAear 

Stops 24% quicker at 
40 miles an hour! 



Safer on the outside! Goodyear’s 
new Twin-Grip tread gives you up 
to 24% more stopping ability. See 
how this extra stopping power kept 
G oodyear Engineer M el W ilson from 
harm, while the car with new tires 
having ordinary-type treads crashed 
into the dummy in its path. 

8640 traction edges give you a 
margin of safety that can save a 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 


life! This new Goodyear 3-T Nylon 
tubeless tire is standard equipment 
on some of America’s finest new cars. 
It will fit the wheels of your car, 
too, and it costs only a few dollars 
more than a standard tubeless tire. 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 

This new Twin-Grip tread design 
is also available in a tube-type 3-T 
Nylon Custom Super-Cushion. 

TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Styled for today's fine cars — 

with a smartly modern, clean-lined 
design that complements the func¬ 
tional beauty of the car. 




3-T NYLON CUSTOM TUBELESS SUPER-CUSHION 

by GOODYEAR 


There’s a Goodyear dealer near you. See him for better 
tire values •.. better tire care ... convenient credit terms. 


Super-Cushion. T. M.. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akron, Ohio 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Pestiferous Pets 

M odern public health is much concerned with 
preventing the spread of infectious diseases 
from man to man, but also gives attention to 
preventing passage of infections from animals to 
man. As has been pointed out in the pages of The 
Review,® a United Nations report lists no less than 
86 animal diseases transmissible to man. Of these, 10 
are reported to be of such major significance as to 
merit intensive study. 

Need city dwellers be at all concerned about con¬ 
tracting animal diseases? As urbanites do not come 
near cattle, they need not worry about getting un- 
dulant fever. Unless they be equestrians who ride the 
bridle paths in parks, they do not come in contact 
with horses which might infect them with equine 
virus encephalitis. If they do not hunt they do not 
encounter rabbits or other wild rodents from which 
they might contract tularemia. But alas! Urban man 
has extensive and intensive contact with pets. 

Indeed, one of the major animal diseases transmis¬ 
sible to man is the infection that causes parrot fever 
in parakeets and pneumonia in man. The gravity of 
this disease led some states to attempt its exclusion 
from their territory by forbidding the importation 
and sale of parakeets. Such quarantines proved in¬ 
effective because, it was found, other birds that fly 
freely, and have no regard for state lines, are capable 
of conveying the infection. Therefore parakeets are 
now sold and shipped freely, and these engaging 
little birds have gained a tremendous vogue, particu¬ 
larly since World War II. 

But the pets with which urban folk have most con¬ 
tact are dogs and cats. No family home is quite com¬ 
plete without one or both of these animals, unless 
perchance they had been found to be the cause of 
Junior’s allergies. How do dogs and cats stand as 

* “Animals Versus Man,” The Technology Review 56:390 
(June, 1954). 


vehicles of diseases that can strike man? These pets 
suffer no less than 44 diseases transmissible to the 
human being. Seven of these are considered to be 
serious, 25 less important, and 12 rare. Twenty-two 
of these infections are shared by the cat and the dog; 
15 affect the dog alone, 7 the cat alone. Included is 
a broad spectrum of bacterial, viral, and protozoan 
infections, and infestations by parasites. Avenues of 
transmission are contact, swallowing, inhalation, 
skin abrasions, or the mediation of insects such as 
fleas or ticks. 

What can be done about this threat to health? 
People will not give up pets. Even where parakeets 
were banned, there was a thriving black market and 
the birds were common. Certainly human beings, 
even though they benefit from the myriad products 
of the Twentieth Century, are not inclined to forego 
cats and dogs, whose companionship they have en¬ 
joyed since the dawn of civilization. 

Indeed, there is no need for the abolition of pets. 
The spread of disease from animal to human being 
may be prevented the same way as the spread of 
disease from man to man; by effective sanitation. No 
matter how much an owner may love a pet, he should 
limit physical intimacy with the animal and wash his 
hands thoroughly after handling it. Young children 
especially need supervision in their contacts with 
pets; they lack the aesthetic inhibitions that help 
guard adults against contact with the saliva and ex¬ 
creta of animals. Pets should have their own eating 
dishes, or else the dishes should be sterilized after 
use. Pets should be kept free of fleas and ticks that 
might convey infection. Animals should not be al¬ 
lowed to defile beaches or other areas where people 
go barefoot, as at least one important animal in¬ 
testinal parasite enters the human body through the 
foot. Thus, although they are potentially pestilential, 
feline and canine pets may be enjoyed with impunity 
by man so long as owners observe a sensible degree 
of sanitation. 
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Highway Bridge Vibration 

T he movement of traffic across highway bridges 
induces vibrations which are important for two 
reasons: (1) the stresses in the structure are increased 
above the normal static values, and (2) persons on 
the bridge may find the vibration objectionable. The 
first effect is, of course, dangerous since excessive 
vibrations may impair the safety of the bridge. The 
second effect, while perhaps not dangerous, is im¬ 
portant since it may result in public distrust of the 
structure. 

Although bridge engineers have recognized this 
problem they have not had available the theoretical 
means to predict accurately the dynamic behavior 
of bridges. As a result, bridges have been constructed 
which proved to be unsatisfactory. In other cases, 
engineers have discarded what would have been eco¬ 
nomical designs because of an unwarranted fear of 
excessive vibrations. Bridge engineering design would 
be considerably advanced by a theoretical procedure 
that would permit bridge vibration to be predicted 
with accuracy. 

During the past two years the Structural Division 
of the Department of Civil and Sanitary Engineering 
has been conducting research on the subject. Early 
exploratory field tests indicated that the dynamic be¬ 
havior of the vehicle itself was of primary importance 
in highway bridge vibration. This behavior is largely 
determined by the character of the roadway surface. 
It was further indicated that, in most cases, surface 
roughness on the approaches to the bridge contrib¬ 
uted more to the vibration than did irregularities on 
the structure itself. 

A method of analysis has been developed which in¬ 
cludes the dynamic characteristics of the vehicle as 
well as those of the bridge. The method was verified 
by carefully controlled laboratory tests on bridge 
models. 

A series of field tests recently completed permitted 
a comparison of the theoretical residts with the be¬ 
havior of actual structures. These tests, which were 
made on typical highway bridges having spans of 
about 90 feet, involved the measurement of the dy¬ 
namic bridge deflection due to the passage of a 20- 
ton vehicle at various speeds. The vehicle itself was 
instrumented and continuous records were obtained 
by a portable oscillograph mounted in the vehicle. 
The measurements taken were the bending strain in 
the axle and the vertical acceleration of the axle mass. 
By proper combination of these readings, the actual 
force applied to the bridge could be obtained at any 
time. The mid-span deflection of the bridge was re¬ 
corded simultaneously. 

Typical experimental results are shown in the illus¬ 
tration. The upper curve shows the variation in the 
force applied to the structure by the vehicle as it 
crossed the span. The lower curve shows the bridge 
deflection during the same period of time. Also shown 
in the illustration are theoretical results based upon 
an assumed initial vibration of the vehicle on its own 
springs, which is determined by the roughness of the 
approach roadway. The differences between the theo¬ 
retical and experimental curves of load variation are 
of secondary importance and are due primarily 
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Comparison of theoretical and experimental mid-span deflec¬ 
tions of Townsend Main Street bridge. Bridge has span of 
88.67 feet and static deflection of 0.162 inch. Vehicle pro¬ 
ducing vibrations shown above was 20-ton truck traveling at 
37 feet per second. 

to surface roughness on the bridge, which was not 
considered in the theoretical computations. The two 
curves of bridge deflection are in close agreement. 

The experimental results indicate that the theory 
provides an accurate method for the prediction of 
bridge vibrations. Theoretical data are now being ob¬ 
tained by analogue computer for vehicles of various 
characteristics and bridges of various types of spans. 
When completed, this data can be applied directly to 
the design of highway bridges. 

This project is under the direction of John M. 
Biggs, ’41, Associate Professor of Structural Engi¬ 
neering, and is being conducted with the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Department of Public Works of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Radiation Recapitulation 

I onizing radiation, useful to mankind ever since 
Roentgen discovered the x-ray, has been finding 
application of an ever-accelerating rate since the ad¬ 
vent of nuclear fission. Thoroughly established uses 
of ionizing radiation are in the diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment of disease, tracer studies in biochemistry em¬ 
ploying radioactive elements, the forcing of mutations, 
elimination of static electricity, detection of flaws and 
foreign materials, gauging of thickness, location of 
leaks, and studies of friction and lubrication. 

Still in a developmental stage but showing much 
promise of ultimate practical value, is the preserva¬ 
tion of foods by means of ionizing radiation. Pioneer 
work in this area, done at the Institute by the De¬ 
partment of Food Technology co-operating with the 
Department of Electrical Engineering, revealed that 
foods in sealed containers may be sterilized by irra¬ 
diation, with only negligible increases in tempera¬ 
ture. Thus is accomplished indefinite preservation of 
the foods, without the particular adverse changes in 
flavor, color, and texture resulting from the high tem¬ 
peratures required for heat sterilization, as in can¬ 
ning. Radiation sterilization of foods has indeed been 
called “the first new basic method of food preserva¬ 
tion since Appert’s discovery of canning.” 

Ionizing radiation has also been found capable of 
extending the storage life of non-sterile foods, such 
as meats and vegetables held under refrigeration but 
not frozen. Thus a recent publication from the Insti¬ 
tute’s Department of Food Technology announces 
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that treatment with high-voltage cathode rays, at 
dose levels in the order of 1.0 X 10° or 1.5 X 10 11 
Roentgen equivalent physical, considerably post¬ 
poned spoilage of spinach, fresh pork sausage links, 
sausage patties, ground beef, and frankfurters held 
at refrigeration temperatures. This work was done 
by Professor Bernard E. Proctor, ’23 (Head of the 
Department of Food Technology), John T. R. Nicker¬ 
son, ’32 (Associate Professor of Food Processing), 
Joseph J. Licciardello (technical assistant), Samuel A. 
Goldblith, ’40 (Associate Professor of Food Tech¬ 
nology), and Ernest E. Lockhart, ’34 (Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Food Technology), who acknowledge the 
co-operation of Professor John G. Trump, ’33, of the 
Department of Electrical Engineering, and Kenneth 
A. Wright, ’47, of the Division of Industrial Coop¬ 
eration, in making available the Van de Graaff ac¬ 
celerator for production of the radiation employed 
and also for providing counsel on the research. 

Commercial use of ionizing radiation in the proc¬ 
essing of foods must await general availability of the 
needed equipment, categorial proof of harmlessness 
to the consumer, and elimination of certain changes, 
such as off-flavors, caused by the irradiation. The 
group at the Institute found that addition of harm¬ 
less salts such as sodium ascorbate, sodium fumarate, 
and monosodium glutamate served to obviate the 
characteristic irradiation off-flavors. Frank J. Mc- 
Ardle and Norman W. Desrosier, at Purdue Univer¬ 
sity, have announced methods for determining 
molecular changes in proteins of foods caused by 
irradiation; and employing these methods have ob¬ 
served that such undesirable changes may be mini¬ 
mized by adding ascorbic acid before irradiation. 

Thus developments in the food field are serving to 
broaden biological application of ionizing radiation. 
A quite novel biological use of radiation has just 
been announced; extermination of an insect pest. 
This method has made possible the total eradication 
from the West Indian island of Guracao of a serious 
livestock pest, the screwworm fly. This insect lays 
eggs in open wounds of cattle. The hatched larvae 
feed upon the exposed flesh, causing agonizing pain, 
sometimes even destroying the cattle. 

It is known that the female screwworm fly mates 
but once. Hence any female that mates with a sterile 
male never produces young. On the basis of this 
knowledge, the island of Curacao was saturated with 
laboratory reared male flies made sterile by expo¬ 
sure to ionizing radiation. By trial and error it was 
determined that a release rate of 400 sterile males 
per week per square mile served to completely pre¬ 
vent reproduction by this fly. In this way the pest 
was completely eliminated from the island. 

The screwworm fly is a serious pest of livestock in 
the United States, particularly in the warmer south¬ 
ern areas. Its elimination by irradiation sterilization 
of males would be much more difficult here, because 
this country is not a small and isolated area like the 
island of Curacao. Nevertheless it appears that ioniz¬ 
ing radiation has developed one more biological ap¬ 
plication of utility to mankind, that may in small 
measure counterbalance the terrible threat of radia¬ 
tion damage from atomic war, and also the danger of 
human genetic damage from the ever-mounting 
background radiation now arising from many sources. 
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More Oil: Less Water 

any oil wells are “submarginal” in the sense that 
income from oil royalties is insufficient to sup¬ 
port cost of operation and yield a satisfactory return 
on the investment required to drill and operate the 
well. For such wells, a minor stimulation of produc¬ 
tion will often make the difference between eco¬ 
nomical and uneconomical operation and will allow 
production of oil which, under normal circumstances, 
would be left underground. It is very much worth¬ 
while, therefore, to explore those techniques that 
promise improved rates of petroleum production. 

In the primary recovery of petroleum from water- 
drive reservoirs, and in secondary recovery from 
water-flood projects, the efficiency of oil production 
is often greatly reduced by the premature intrusion 
of water into the oil-bearing stratum, so that wells 
produce water and oil simultaneously in varying de¬ 
grees. Frequently loss of oil production appears to be 
caused by encroachment of water into the oil-bearing 
stratum immediately below the well. As a result of 
pumping oil to the surface, low pressure near the 
well-bore is accompanied by a rise in the water table 
at the well-point. As shown in Fig. 1 (page 340), the 
water table assumes a characteristic conical shape, 
with its apex at the well-bore. In addition, capillarity 
causes the water cone to rise to a higher level than 
that predicted by simple hydrodynamic considera¬ 
tions. There appears to be promise of increasing oil 
productivity if economical means for alleviating wa¬ 
ter-coning can be achieved by altering the properties 
of the formation surrounding the well-bore. 

Studies indicate that the forces required to sup¬ 
press the water cone are small. If it should be eco¬ 
nomically feasible to prevent formation of the 
water cone, or to substantially reduce the extent of 
its rise, enhanced oil productivity might be expected 
to result. Research recently conducted at the Insti¬ 
tute has been directed to exploring the possibilities 
of minimizing or eliminating water-coning by chemi¬ 
cal treatment of the formation adjacent to the well¬ 
bore, in order to alter the capillary forces acting at 
the oil-water interface, as shown in Fig. 2. The re¬ 
search has been conducted by Alan S. Michaels, 
2-44, Assistant Professor of Chemical Engineering 
and Associate Director, Soil Stabilization Laboratory, 
with the assistance of two former students of M.I.T. 

— Richard I Bergman, ’55, and Daniel L. Brown, ’55 

— the latter of whom is at present at the Institute in 
the Soil Stabilization Laboratory. 

Basically the idea behind the Institute’s research 
is to inject into the well-bore a relatively small quan¬ 
tity of a treating agent which adsorbs firmly on the 
formation surface around the well-bore and which 
changes the oil-water-solid contact angle so that oil, 
rather than water, wets the surface around the well¬ 
bore. By such a technique, oil, rather than water, 
wets the surface in what has been called “reverse 
wetting” of the porous formation. 

A laboratory apparatus, consisting of a cylinder of 
20-40 mesh Ottawa sand to which oil (kerosene) and 
water were fed peripherally and from the center of 
which the fluids could be withdrawn at a controlled 
rate via an axially located perforated tube, was used 
for this study. The oil-to-water ratio in the produced 
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Fig. 1. Naturally occurring water cone, at oil-water surface 
near well-bore, allows water to be pumped along with oil. 


Fig. 2. Reduced water cone, after treatment with reverse¬ 
wetting additives, increases rate of oil production. 



fluid was measured as a function of flow rate and lo¬ 
cation of the oil-water horizon in the cylinder, with 
the sand untreated (that is, water-wet). Small quan¬ 
tities of dilute (50 parts per million) aqueous solu¬ 
tions of two reverse-wetting additives (octadecyl 
amine acetate, and dioctadecyl dimethyl ammonium 
chloride) were then forced out into the sand via the 
perforated tube, and the oil-water ratio redetermined 
at varying flow rates and interface locations. It was 
found that, under conditions where prior to forma¬ 
tion treatment no oil was delivered, treatment with 
these additives resulted in the production of fluid 


containing as much as 67 per cent oil, the oil-to-water 
ratio decreasing with increasing flow rate. Under 
conditions where, prior to treatment, the produced 
fluid contained 24 per cent oil, after treatment as 
much as 100 per cent oil was delivered. 

The results of this study suggest that, for very 
highly permeable, sandy formations, treatment of 
coned-out wells by injection of dilute aqueous solu¬ 
tions of reverse-wetting additives, in sufficient quan¬ 
tity to alter the capillary forces in the vicinity of the 
well-bore, may be useful in preventing or minimizing 
water-intrusion by coning. 


Cultural Achievement 

hen Louis Pasteur established the modern sci¬ 
ence of microbiology during the latter half of 
the Nineteenth Century, one of his most fundamen¬ 
tal contributions was the development of methods 
for growing micro-organisms in pure culture. In na¬ 
ture, all forms of life exist in heterogeneous mixtures; 
this is especially true of bacteria, molds, yeasts, and 
such microscopic forms. Manifestly, it is difficult to 
study microbes as members of complex and variable 
mixed populations. Pasteur overcame this obstacle 
by developing methods whereby a given strain of 
micro-organism could be isolated from all others, and 
studied in pure culture. 

Pasteur’s methods for establishing pure cultures 
had one serious shortcoming that has since been 
overcome. He proceeded on the assumption that 
“colonies” of micro-organisms, grown on solid nu¬ 
trient media, represented pure strains. It was subse¬ 
quently learned that, as a result of genetic variations 
of micro-organisms that arise from time to time 
through mutation, a colony may include several 
somewhat different, if closely related, strains. This 
observation led to development of means for starting 
pure cultures of microbes from single cells. Isolation 
of single cells for this purpose is accomplished by 
extraordinarily delicate micromanipulation appa¬ 
ratus, capable of grasping a single microbe despite 
its minute size, generally in the order of a few mi¬ 
crons in diameter. 

Methods for maintaining micro-organisms in pure 
culture for study purposes are the basis of much of 
modern medicine, public health, food technology, 
and the fermentation industries. It is startling to 
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learn that this great scientific accomplishment of man 
has long been within the powers of certain species of 
ants. These insects maintain fungus gardens in their 
nests as a source of food. The substrate on which the 
gardens grow consists of leaves that the ants have 
gathered and triturated into small particles. Only a 
particular species of fungus is acceptable to the ants 
as food; and their fungus gardens represent as pure 
and unmixed a growth of this fungus as any meticu¬ 
lously maintained modern laboratory culture. The 
fungus has never been observed anywhere but in the 
ants’ nests. Purity of the ants’ cultures depends en¬ 
tirely upon the animals’ presence; if they are re¬ 
moved from their nests, their fungus gardens are 
quickly invaded and overgrown by fungi of other 
species and by bacteria. Conversely, if the fungus on 
which the ants feed is established in the laboratory 
on a culture medium, and this growth then sur¬ 
rounded with colonies of bacteria and of alien fungi, 
ants placed upon this culture will maintain their 
favorite fungus in pure and flourishing form, even 
though they clamber over the bacteria and the other 
fungi in their peregrinations about the culture plate. 

How do the ants accomplish this extraordinary feat 
of maintaining their cherished food fungus in pure 
culture despite all sorts of adversity? Apparently 
some form of antibiosis is involved; some chemical 
substance may be present that prevents growth of all 
micro-organisms except the desired one. The nature 
of such an antibiotic and a possible source are un¬ 
known, although it has been postulated that the di¬ 
gestive tract of the ants may generate the material. 
Thus the pure culture methods of ants probably dif¬ 
fer fundamentally from those employed by human 
microbiologists. 
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More Than Any Other Nation, the United States Depends on 
Scientists and Engineers to Maintain Its Way of Living. 

Here Are Some Suggestions for 

Producing More Technical Man Power 

By CLIFFORD F. RASSWEILER 


S o much has been written and said about the 
shortage of scientific and engineering man 
power that it seems superfluous to start this 
talk by presenting any figures to substantiate the con¬ 
clusion that there is serious need for active measures 
to increase the production of such technical personnel. 

So far as industrial needs are concerned, almost 
everyone here must be personally conscious of the 
impossibility of hiring enough technical man power 
this year to provide for the needed research and engi¬ 
neering activities which are essential for maximum 
industrial progress. As regards our situation versus 
Russia’s, the most commonly quoted and accepted 
figures are that our annual need for new engineers 
lies between 30,000 and 40,000. Against this need we 
produced 50,000 in 1950 without any evidence of 
surplus, but our production since has dropped an¬ 
nually until this year we will graduate only approxi¬ 
mately 22,000 engineers. In the meantime, in 
1955, Russia had reached an annual production 
of 40,000 engineers by intensive development of 
scientific and engineering schools and concentration 
on the teaching of mathematics and science in the 
secondary schools. There is every evidence that a 
large percentage of these men have been well trained 
by Russia’s educational system. 

However, there are no really adequate figures re¬ 
garding the total number of available scientists and 
engineers in comparison with industry and teaching 
demands, and attempting to forecast in this area is 
difficult. As late as 1949, a government publication 
on occupational opportunities predicted an over¬ 
supply of engineers and rated attractiveness of engi¬ 
neering careers at a rather low level. There is a very 
considerable tendency to think of our present short¬ 
age of technical man power as a short-time problem 
involving the discouraging government forecast, the 
low birth rate of the 1930’s, excessively high indus¬ 
trial demand due to boom conditions, and the drain 
of military needs upon available supply. 

On the other hand, there is considerable justifica¬ 
tion for the belief that our present critical situation 
is at least partly due to long-range educational and 
economic trends, which are not likely to be reversed 
in the foreseeable future. The shortage of technical 
man power has now been with us for almost 15 years. 
We blamed it first on draft policies diming World 
War I and the failure to continue training technical 
people during the war years. Yet the great upsurge 
in college enrollment which followed the end of the 
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war did not fill up the deficiency in technical man 
power which had grown so sharply during the war. 
Now we are tending to blame the continuing short¬ 
age on low college enrollments due to the low birth 
rates of the 1930’s. All of the factors referred to in 
these explanations of course have an important effect 
upon our situation; but behind them lie certain long- 
range changes in our educational and economic situa¬ 
tion which may be more basic causes for our 
difficulty. It is about the effect of these situations on 
our technical man-power supply that I would like to 
speak here. 

Dael Wolfle, Director of the Commission on Hu¬ 
man Resources and Advanced Training, in his book 
Americas Resources of Specialized Talent 0 gives 
some interesting figures on the percentage of four- 
year college graduates who have specialized in dif¬ 
ferent fields in terms of averages for five-year periods 
since 1900. These figures show that, during a period 
in which science and engineering have come to be 
of increasing importance in our industrial economy 
and our national defense, there has not been a cor¬ 
responding increase in the interest of college stu¬ 
dents in these subjects. 

Specialization of college students in chemistry, 
physical science, and mathematics, which provide 
the background training for our industrial research 
progress, reached its maximum in the 1911-1915 
period when 8.9 per cent of the four-year degrees 
awarded in the United States were in these special¬ 
ties. Since that time the interest of college students 
in these subjects has decreased in an almost even 
trend, until in the 1951-1953 period only 4.4 per 
cent of the degrees granted were in these specialized 
fields. During this period, expenditures for physical 
research in this country grew from less than 100 mil¬ 
lion dollars per year to approximately four billion 
dollars per year. Yet during the period of this phe¬ 
nomenal growth in this activity, interest of college 
students in preparing for this type of work, or for 
teaching to prepare others for this type of work, has 
dropped 50 per cent. The reports of the Office of 
Education, now a part of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, on “Earned 
Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institu¬ 
tions” give us detailed figures on an annual basis 
since 1949. These figures show that during this period 
the percentage of degrees awarded in the physical 
sciences has continued its slow decrease. 

* New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
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It is the scientist who spends his evenings reading scientific 
literature. . . 



It is interesting that during this same period, from 
1911 to the present, the percentage of four-year de¬ 
grees awarded for specialization in the fields of so¬ 
cial science and psychology has increased from 7 per 
cent to 13.2 per cent. In other words, during a period 
in which we have been disturbed by the thought that 
preoccupation with physical science was draining off 
the best of our college brains, what has actually hap¬ 
pened is that interest in physical sciences has been 
cut in half, whereas interest on the part of college 
students in social sciences has doubled. 

The figures on engineering do not show as clean- 
cut a trend as the figures on physical sciences. In the 
period of 1916-1925, covering World War I and its 
postwar adjustments, the percentage of four-year de¬ 
grees awarded for specialization in engineering aver¬ 
aged 9.7 per cent. In the corresponding period from 
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It is the highly trained engineer who takes a brief case full of 
blueprints home to work on over the week end. . . 


1941-1950, the percentage was 10.1 per cent. In the 
intervening years, the percentage of degrees which 
were awarded to engineers lay between 7 per cent 
and 8 per cent. It would appear, therefore, that the 
interest of our college population in engineering sub¬ 
jects has shown practically no increase during a 
period in which our industries have been converted 
largely to mechanized production, and during which 
we have seen spectacular increases in the importance 
of the electrical, the automotive, and the aviation in¬ 
dustries based largely on engineering effort. The 
more recent trend, however, is shown most clearly by 
some figures in Dael Wolfle’s book showing the per¬ 
centage of four-year degrees granted to male gradu¬ 
ates since 1947 which have been for specialization in 
engineering subjects. His figures show that from 
1947-1953 the percentage has dropped in every year, 
making a relatively smooth trend line from 18 per 
cent in 1947 to 12 per cent in 1953. The bulge of 1950 
in engineering degrees awarded was the result of high 
total graduation, not of increased interest in engi¬ 
neering. The detailed report of the Office of Educa¬ 
tion gives the further interesting information that 
this decrease in interest in engineering subjects has 
been sharpest in the fields of aeronautical, electrical, 
and mechanical engineering, where one might have 
expected the interest to have been greatest. In each 
of these three fields, percentage of degrees awarded 
has dropped more than 50 per cent since 1949. 

It is obvious that we have been saved from what 
might almost be a catastrophe by the fact that the 
decreasing percentage of interest in physical sciences 
and engineering on the part of our college popula¬ 
tion has been compensated by the great rise in over¬ 
all college attendance. We are now in a particularly 
critical situation, because a simultaneous decline has 
been occurring during the last three years both in 
interest in these subjects and in total over-all college 
enrollment. It is possible that all we have to do is to 
struggle through to the point where total college en¬ 
rollments will expand again as a result of the high 
birth rates of the 1940’s. But the extent to which 
interest in science and engineering has failed to keep 
pace with its growing importance in our industrial 
civilization is too serious to be passed over without 
careful study. 

There is a growing realization that the root of our 
trouble lies in long-range changes which have taken 
place in high school education. Both decreasing in¬ 
terest in technical subjects and inadequate produc¬ 
tion of technical man power start with situations 
now facing our young people when they first enter 
senior high school. 

There will always be a certain percentage of stu¬ 
dents entering high school who know definitely that 
they are going to college and even that they are 
definitely going to become scientists or engineers. 
Students with such definite convictions, almost re¬ 
gardless of where they live, can secure high school 
training which will qualify them for college admis¬ 
sion and eventually for college degrees in their 
chosen specialties. 

However, the young people with whom we are 
concerned are those who enter high school without 
any definite conclusion as to what profession they in- 
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tend to eventually follow, and even without any 
definite fixed decision as to whether they do or do 
not intend to take a college education. Among these 
are many young men who could become scientists or 
engineers but who also might become salesmen, min¬ 
isters, or skilled mechanics. Our difficulty stems 
partly from the fact that the unconscious pressures 
to which they are subjected by our present high 
school educational system tend to turn them away 
from science and engineering, even though these 
might be very satisfactory professions to enter. 

When a young man enters high school, his obvious 
primary objective is to get a high school graduation 
certificate. If he is intelligent and aggressive, he has 
a secondary objective of wanting to make a good 
scholastic average while doing so. If he definitely 
wants to go on to college, it becomes vitally im¬ 
portant that this scholastic average be in the upper 
quarter or upper 10 per cent of the class if he is to 
get into the college of his choice. Also, he has the 
natural objective of wanting to take part in at least 
a reasonable amount of extracurricular activities; 
and the more intelligent he and his parents are about 
his eventual development, the more likely he is to 
feel impelled toward establishing some such suit¬ 
able balance. Also, being a natural human being, he 
sees no reason why he should work any harder than 
necessary to achieve these objectives. 

In order to achieve these generalized objectives, a 
student quickly finds that it is expedient to avoid 
science and mathematics as far as possible. This is 
particularly true for the earnest student striving to 
make high scholastic averages, unless he happens to 
be that rare creature who has mathematical aptitude. 
Avoiding science and mathematics is an almost in¬ 
evitable decision for the student who is trying to find 
the easy way to get a high school certificate or to 
get into a college of his preference. 

If you have any question about this, ask your teen¬ 
age children or the children of some of your friends 
what are the “snap,” or more colloquially called 
“gut,” courses in their high schools or colleges. You 
will not find algebra, geometry, calculus, chemistry, 
and physics included. In the old days, where the 
curriculum demanded courses which taught exact 
and disciplined thinking, the students were forced 
to take a considerable amount of this type of work. 
Now, however, with the liberal choice of studies and 
relaxed college requirements, the easiest way to get 
through high school and into college is to avoid as 
many of these subjects as possible. As a result, an 
increasing number of students entering college do 
not have the high school training necessary to qualify 
them for major work in science or engineering. In 
fact, college advisers say that it is very common to 
ask a student whether he would be interested in 
majoring in chemistry or physics, and find that he 
has no conception as to what the adviser is talking 
about. 

This avoidance of disciplinary subjects in our high 
schools is not simply a matter of laziness. Actually, 
our present high school practices strongly tempt our 
most ambitious and intellectual students to avoid 
such subjects. We place a great deal of importance 
upon grades. Our more selective colleges are only 
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. . . the skilled mechanic, next door, spends his evenings 
watching television programs. 


interested in the high school students who have 
graduated with the highest scholastic averages. 
There is a very great temptation for the scholastically 
ambitious student to avoid those courses which he 
knows are most difficult in order to boost his scholas¬ 
tic average. I know it is true that the standard prac¬ 
tice in each course is to adjust the grades so as to 
give the same distribution between As and B’s in 
calculus as are given in art appreciation, but any 
student knows that the mental caliber of the students 
in the calculus class represents tougher competition 
than the average mental caliber of the students in 
the art appreciation course. 

To point up the seriousness of this situation, let me 
give you a few specific examples. 

Through my sons, I have followed the develop¬ 
ment of a young man of excellent mental ability who 
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. . . the worker, whose responsibilities end when he punches 
the clock on his way out, spends his week ends at a lake. 
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is now a student at one of the Ivy League colleges. 
In preparatory school he had his heart set on going 
to one of the Ivy League colleges, but to do so he 
had to have the financial assistance of a scholarship. 
I know that throughout his preparatory school course 
he carefully selected, as far as possible, only those 
subjects in which he thought he had the best chance 
of getting the highest possible grades. He got the 
scholarship, but studied only the absolute minimum 
of mathematics and science in his preparatory work. 

Another case is that of the son of an engineer 
friend of mine. The boy had gone through high 
school intending to be an engineer. He was in 
friendly scholastic rivalry with three of his friends 
who were going to specialize in business administra¬ 
tion. His particular high school offered two senior 
courses in mathematics: one a special intensive 
course for prospective engineers, and the other a 
much easier and more generalized course for pros¬ 
pective liberal arts students. He took the engineer¬ 
ing course; his friends took the generalized course. 
There was no question about his being a better 
mathematician than his friends; but, due to the 
greater competition in the specialized course, he got 
a B whereas his friends got As. They graduated cum 
laude as a result and he did not. All four of them 
are now studying business administration. 

One of the best of our smaller strictly liberal arts 
colleges requires two years of a generalized science 
course for graduation. The course is divided into two 
sections: one is a specialized course for science 
majors, and the other a generalized course adjusted 
to represent the minimum of scientific knowledge 
which they feel a liberal arts graduate should have. 
A few years ago they had a near rebellion among 
the students in the generalized course. They threat¬ 
ened to go on a strike because the work was too dif¬ 
ficult and too many of them were failing. All this 
happened in a college which accepts for entrance 
only students with top high school grades. I under¬ 
stand unofficially that now this school, before admit¬ 
ting students, goes beyond their generalized scholas¬ 
tic average to make sure that they have a record in 
mathematics and science which will insure their 
ability to successfully carry at least a minimum col¬ 
lege science course. 

Recently I was talking to the assistant head of the 
home economics department in one of the teachers’ 
colleges. She said the college was having difficulty 
in getting girls who will specialize in home eco¬ 
nomics because the course includes a certain amount 
of chemistry. In addition, students who do select 
home economics have difficulty in getting through 
the chemistry course largely because they are almost 
all highly deficient in mathematics preparation. 

It would be highly unfair, however, to our young men 
to imply that their decisions to avoid mathematics 
and science are based entirely upon what is easy or 
expedient. If you talk to students in high schools or 
colleges, you will be impressed by the fact that then- 
selection of courses is greatly affected by their opin¬ 
ion of the teachers giving the course. The kind of 
intelligent, ambitious people we need in science and 
engineering are very likely to choose a tough course 
if they feel the teacher is interesting or particularly 
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good. There is justification, therefore, for believing 
that the greatest difficulty with our high school situa¬ 
tion is the steady long-range deterioration in the 
caliber of the teaching of science and mathematics in 
the secondary schools due to the difficulty of getting 
and keeping adequately trained teachers of science 
and mathematics. If our high schools were ade¬ 
quately staffed with teachers who had a sound train¬ 
ing for science — and the personality to make students 
see the fascination which science and mathematics 
can have for an educated mind — we would not have 
to worry about the fact that other pressures were 
tending to drive even our ambitious and intelligent 
students away from these courses. 

The difficulty of keeping the high schools supplied 
with properly trained science and mathematics 
teachers is the inevitable result of a long-range eco¬ 
nomic trend which there seems little likelihood of 
reversing. A man who would meet the specifications 
of a really capable and inspiring high school teacher 
of science also exactly fits the urgent needs of our 
scientist-hungry industrial machine. There is a very 
wide differential, salary-wise, between the industrial 
opportunity and the teaching job. There is no reason¬ 
able possibility of either reducing the financial at¬ 
tractiveness of the industrial job or of raising the 
financial inducement of the teaching job to match 
that of the industrial position. School boards are al¬ 
most unanimous in feeling that they cannot possibly 
pay the science teachers more than they pay their 
other teachers with university degrees. With the 
growing problem of providing schools for the mount¬ 
ing student population, there seems no reasonable 
likelihood that school taxes can be raised to the point 
where all high school teachers can be paid salaries 
comparable to what industry is paying graduate 
scientists. The high schools cannot pay a qualified 
graduate scientist any more than they feel justified 
in paying a young woman seeking a three-year or 
four-year job before she gets married. Therefore 
there seems little practical likelihood of solving our 
high school science problem by a radical and over¬ 
all improvement of the caliber of the people teaching 
science in the high schools. 

There will always be some splendid science teach¬ 
ers in our high schools and one must speak words of 
praise for the industrial companies and other organi¬ 
zations who are trying to make the lot of these high 
school teachers of science more attractive by sum¬ 
mer jobs, plant visits, and a variety of other efforts. 
However, as long as the major economic incentive 
draws scientific men to industry instead of to the 
secondary schools, we can only expect a worsening 
of the present situation where more and more science 
and mathematics courses are being taught by people 
with no specialized training in these subjects. 

There are, however, three things which it should 
be practical to do and which should go far toward 
solving the problem of creating, in our high schools, 
a situation where a proper number of qualified stu¬ 
dents become interested in and prepared for scien¬ 
tific and engineering careers. Fortunately, all three 
of these things can be done by industry without get¬ 
ting involved in local school board politics or raising 
(Continued on page 370) 
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In addition to the general science subjects, with major emphasis on physics and chemistry, students desiring to follow careers in 
medicine may receive thorough training in the life sciences in M.I.T.’s Dorrance Laboratory of Biology and Food Technology. 


Union of Medical and Engineering 


By JAMES HOWARD MEANS 

D uring my entire professional life I have partici¬ 
pated, one way or another, in the educational 
process of medicine. Now, in the five years I 
have been at I have also had the opportunity 

there to observe from the sidelines, some of the fea¬ 
tures of the education of the engineer. Certain indi¬ 
cations and requisites common to the two have 
impressed me, and I believe the identification of 
these, and the relation of each to the other, may in¬ 
crease our understanding of both. 

First, I submit that neither medicine nor engineer¬ 
ing is a science in its own right. Both are professional 
callings with definite practical objectives to reach 
which will make use of any knowledge, method, or 
facility, whether scientific or other, that helps to serve 
their ultimate purpose. Both the engineer and the 
physician must rest his practice on a strong founda¬ 
tion of scientific fact and theory. In the application 
of these to vital human needs, however, both must 
gain understanding of human behavior and its mo¬ 
tivations, not only in the individual, but as reflected 
in the community as well. Finally, in order that the 
professional person may be able to circulate freely 
among, and communicate with, intelligent and well- 
educated people, it is imperative that he himself 
have the benefit of at least a modicum of good gen¬ 
eral education. 

The personal qualities of detachment, the ability 
to make value judgments with integrity, to reach wise 
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decisions, and to carry through, responsibly, courses 
of action derived therefrom, are the essence of what 
it takes to make either the good engineer or the good 
physician. Such qualities can be the fruit of an edu¬ 
cation which gives experience in the moral as well as 
in the material components of our living. 

With these points of similarity between present- 
day medical and engineering education in mind, let 
us look back for a moment at the pathways of their 
evolution. We shall find that although they now are 
running in somewhat close parallelism, their origins 
were far removed from one another. 

Medicine emerged originally as a function of the 
priesthood. Born of the desire to bring to bear upon 
the physical and mental suffering of mankind, the 
healing power of deity, only subsequently did it be¬ 
come, in part, scientific in its nature. On the other 
hand, from its very beginnings in the dawn of his¬ 
tory, engineering must have been scientific at least to 
the extent that it required some knowledge of quan¬ 
titative principles in order to accomplish its practical 
purposes. 

It is more recent history, however, that concerns 
us in this present analysis. From the era of the Renais¬ 
sance onwards, one finds medicine progressing as a 
practical art, illuminated from time to time by flashes 
of scientific insight, and gaining steadily in respect¬ 
ability and social status, until it took its place beside 
law and theology as one of the learned professions. 
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Massachusetts General Hospital 


A practical example of the union of medicine and engineering 
is shown here as Gordon L. Brownell, ’50, Fh.D., physicist at 
M.l.T. and the Massachusetts General Hospital (left), works 
with John B. Stanbury, M.D., physician at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and the Harvard Medical School, making 
use of radiation to solve medical problems. 


As such, medical education became an altogether 
proper function for the great universities, and for the 
most part facidties of medicine have become univer¬ 
sity faculties. Not so with engineering, which receiv¬ 
ing no corresponding academic accolade, has been 
obliged to develop its own independent system of 
education. This it has done by creating its schools 
and institutes of technology, which in turn, in the 
course of their evolution, have now come close to full 
university stature. It was early recognized that engi¬ 
neers, no less than other professionals, need general 
as well as vocational education. Therefore, in order 
to provide this, the engineering schools have added 
unto themselves all those disciplines which are neces¬ 
sary to give it. 

Not having originally penetrated the fold of the 
traditional university as had medicine, engineering 
has made its own near-university fold for itself. Thus 
medical and engineering education, starting far 
apart, have subsequently drawn together in some im¬ 
portant fundamentals, and this fact packs a challenge 
which is quite worth identifying. 

In brief, the great schools of technology of today 
have actually become, as James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, 
President, has said, universities polarized around sci¬ 
ence. They have reached the point of being proper 
breeding grounds for any of the professions which 
render a skilled service to the community requiring a 
firm and broad foundation in the basic sciences. The 
list includes not only all the subspecies of engineering, 
but architecture, industrial management, and at least 
a portion, of medical education as well. 

As a matter of fact, M.l.T. has been giving premedi¬ 
cal education almost since its very beginning, or at 
least after their undergraduate years, certain of its 
alumni have had no difficulty in being accepted by 
medical schools. Only very recently the Institute has 
issued an attractive brochure entitled “Premedical 
Programs at M.l.T.” This proclaims that “over 400 
physicians now practicing in the United States took 


their premedical work at M.l.T., and currently a 
dozen or more M.l.T. seniors each year enter leading 
medical schools in the United States and abroad. I 
got part of my own inspiration to study medicine 
when I was a special student in biology under the 
late Professor William T. Sedgwick in the academic 
year 1902-1903 “when M.l.T. was Boston Tech,” and 
Samuel C. Prescott, ’94, Professor of Industrial 
Biology, Emeritus, was one of my teachers! 

The premedical brochure makes the point that 
there should be no set premedical course. Medicine 
needs people with many different kinds of back¬ 
ground and preparation. The “quality they must all 
have in common is breadth, as well as some depth, 
in learning.” The same can be said of engineering. 

In April, 1948, I had the privilege of attending an 
interprofessions conference on education for profes¬ 
sional responsibility held at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. The 
guiding genius of this meeting was Elliott Dunlap 
Smith, Provost of Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The professions he called together were law, medi¬ 
cine, theology, engineering, and business administra¬ 
tion. The avowed purpose was to compare the objec¬ 
tives, methods, and human relations of these several 
disciplines in order to derive principles which de¬ 
termine professional and social responsibility in all 
of them. It is interesting that of the five professions 
chosen, three are of the group of old learned profes¬ 
sions, and two are, relatively, newcomers. From its 
inception, M.l.T. has served engineering and, more 
recently, business as well. Moreover, the Institute 
also seeks to provide the opportunity for its students 
to acquire that broad background of learning so 
necessary in all professional work. 

The gist of the Buck Hill Falls deliberations was 
that professional education must inculcate the 
recognition and acceptance of responsibility in pro¬ 
fessional matters, and that in company with general 
education, it must participate in preparing profes¬ 
sional students for “effective citizenship and culti¬ 
vated living” as well. It was believed desirable that 
general education and professional education be so 
related to one another that these values can be at¬ 
tained “without allowing four college years to elapse 
before education takes on the vitality and usefulness 
that it could have from the start.” For the very reason 
that it has been obliged to develop its own educa¬ 
tional system, engineering alone, of the professions 
under discussion, has succeeded to some degree in 
effecting such educational integration. 

As one looks at professional education other than 
in engineering, it is at once apparent that a sharp 
dichotomy exists between the general education at 
the college level and the professional education at 
the graduate level. Very often the two are given in 
different institutions — always they are given by dif¬ 
ferent faculties. Beyond the fact that certain subjects 
are required for admission by the professional schools 
at the college level, in practice there is but little edu¬ 
cational continuity between them. For the student in 
a liberal arts college who looks forward to a career 
in medicine, the struggle to get into medical school 
itself creates a veritable obstacle to the attainment of 
the educational integration which woidd seem so de¬ 
sirable. The term “premed” discloses what I mean. 
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At the college level, requirements for entering the 
medical schools are largely basic science, and there¬ 
fore (if entered in the right spirit) a proper part of 
well-conceived general education. Entrance require¬ 
ments in the premedical schools, however, may be¬ 
come reduced to mere leverage subjects, in which 
excellence is sought by the student, not for purposes 
of general education, but for the ulterior one of get¬ 
ting him into medical school. These premedical sub¬ 
jects may indeed become merely inclusion bodies in 
the liberal arts program, unrelated to the rest of it. 
But they may also undermine such a liberal arts pro¬ 
gram, converting it from true general education to 
prevocational training. Instead of rejoicing in the op¬ 
portunity for general learning (of which science is a 
normal part) the college student headed for medicine 
already regards himself as a professional person — a 
“premed” — and the only responsibility of which he is 
conscious is that of equipping himself for that single 
discipline. The label “premed” itself may impose 
something of an educational strait jacket. I have had 
undergraduate students say to me that they wo 1 1 
like to profit by the wealth of opportunity afforded 
by a liberal arts program, but cannot afford the time 
and effort necessary to do this, because getting into 
medical school is their primary objective, and for this 
one must earn high marks in physics and chemistry. 

In engineering schools professional education has 
always begun at the undergraduate level, and many 
an engineer has entered the practice of his profession 
upon completion of the undergraduate course. A 
situation of this kind is equivalent to entering medi¬ 
cal school directly from secondary school, and start¬ 
ing the practice of medicine immediately after 
graduating from it. Such a sequence has, to be sure, 
occurred in the past, but now it is no longer per¬ 
mitted. A minimum of two years — and more usually 
three or four — are spent at the college level before 
entering medical school. 

The undergraduate student in an engineering 
school is in no such potentially frustrating position as 
is the premedical student in a liberal arts college. 
Unlike the premedical student who has a struggle 
ahead of him to gain entry to his professional school, 
the student of engineering is already in. Along with 
his professional training a modicum of general edu¬ 
cation is also offered the student of engineering; in¬ 
deed at times it may be forced on him. 

As educational evolution has progressed, however, 
the tendency has been for ever more engineering 
students to elect to stay on for graduate studies lead¬ 
ing to advanced degrees in engineering. In this re¬ 
spect engineering and medical education have drawn 
together. But there is an important difference. In 
engineering there need be no change from one school 
to another; in medicine, the student transfers from a 
faculty of arts and sciences (with little interest or 
understanding of medicine) to a faculty of medicine 
with a similar lack of interest in general education. 
Engineering thus escapes the dichotomy of medical 
education. In training engineers, general and profes¬ 
sional education can flow along together uninter¬ 
ruptedly from Freshman year to the doctorate, and 
the possibility exists of relating the two meaningfully, 
although consummation is as yet far from complete. 


It is time, now, to disclose the point of the analogy 
which I have been attempting to draw between engi¬ 
neering and medical education. Briefly it is that hav¬ 
ing developed their departments of basic science to 
a high degree of excellence and distinction, having 
greatly enriched their schools of humanities, and 
having become in fact “universities polarized around 
science,” engineering schools are now uniquely quali¬ 
fied to expand their contributions to medical educa¬ 
tion. Although “institute of technology” remains their 
generic name, they are in fact educating career 
physicists, chemists, biologists, economists, architects, 
and industrial managers as well as engineers. Since 
institutes of technology offer, in very' fine quality, 
most subjects needed to educate physicians, up to 
what is called the clinical level, why should they not 
now appropriately add this band to their already 
broad spectrum of professional education? 

Recently I asked a member of M.I.T.’s Class of 
1956, who has already been accepted by a leading 
medical school, when he made up his mind to go into 
medicine. He replied that it was in his high school 
days. I then asked why in that case he chose M.I.T. 
for his undergraduate education. “Because it excels 
in its basic science teaching,” was his answer. 

The reasons for claiming that institutes of tech¬ 
nology are uniquely equipped to participate in medi¬ 
cal education have already been partly indicated. 
The excellence of basic science is one, the avoidance 
of a confusing dichotomy between college and pro¬ 
fessional school education is another. The possibility 
of continuing under a single faculty up to the point 
of clinical application is very appealing to me. I be¬ 
lieve it would permit the achievement of that mean¬ 
ingful relationship between general and professional 
education, and the development of the sense of re¬ 
sponsibility, both professional and to the community, 
which the Buck Hill Falls conference regarded as 
prime desideratum. 

With doctorate degrees in both medicine and biophysics, 
Myles Maxftcld, ’50, Assistant Professor of Biophysics , is well 
ipialified to direct the training of M.I.T. students who ulti¬ 
mately wish to follow careers in medicine. 
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1 also believe that expansion of the educational 
function of an institute of technology into the medi¬ 
cal field would benefit its whole operation. The inter¬ 
mingling of students headed for a variety of 
professions, but having the common need for firm 
grounding in basic science, is of itself of high educa¬ 
tional value. The introduction of a medical element 
would enhance this process still further. Some sub¬ 
jects now taught, at least at M.I.T., would be pe¬ 
culiarly enriched by closer contact with medicine. 

Actually, of course, M.I.T. has collaborated in 
medical activities on several fronts for a long time. 
Professor Robley D. Evans of the Department of 
Physics, for example, studied radium poisoning with 
Dr. Joseph C. Aub at the Huntington Memorial Hos¬ 
pital as early as 1934. Then in 1937 with the advent 
of radioactive iodine, Evans began a series of inves¬ 
tigations in co-operation with medical investigators 
which has continued with broadening scope ever 
since. The application of radioactive iodine to prob¬ 
lems of the thyroid gland, studied jointly with mem¬ 
bers of the Thyroid Clinic of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, seems to have been the first use of 
radioactive isotopes in medical research. In passing, 
it is worth noting that it was the promise of this early 
work with radio iodine which made it possible to 
raise the money with which to build the cyclotron at 
M.I.T. A great expansion of isotope work by the In¬ 
stitute and the teaching hospitals of Boston has taken 
place since those days. During World War II, Evans 
with Aub, and the late Soma Weiss, used radioactive 
isotopes of iron in studies on the preservation of 
blood for the Armed Forces, and after the war, with 
Ivan Frantz in studies on proteins with radioactive 
carbon. Later Gordon L. Brownell, ’50, research as¬ 
sociate in the M.I.T. Physics Department working at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, used radioac¬ 
tive arsenic for the localization of brain tumors. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the use of radioactive 
isotopes has greatly widened the frontiers of medi¬ 
cine. In this development, M.I.T. has played a pio¬ 
neer and essential role. The pioneering work in the 
use of radioisotopes represents a fruitful union of 
physicist and physician. 

In the field of high-voltage x-ray therapy, the 
treatment station of Professor John G. Trump, ’33, 
operating in collaboration with the Lahey Clinic and 
within the Department of Electrical Engineering, 
constitutes another M.I.T. excursion into medicine, 
likewise pioneering in character. In this case, patients 
actually come to the Institute for treatment. 

Of course, the Institute has its own medical de¬ 
partment, which not only offers medical care to stu¬ 
dents, faculty, and employees, but also participates 
informally in the educational process from the psy¬ 
chological point of view, and at the research level in 
certain problems of preventive medicine. Within the 
Medical Department, Dr. Harriet L. Hardy, Assistant 
Medical Director, has built up an occupational medi¬ 
cine sub-department, which has become very dis¬ 
tinguished. Not only does it have the duty of 
protecting the whole Technology family from the 
peculiar chemical and radiation hazards of the kind 
of work which goes on here — but it conducts re¬ 
search in these fields also. The Medical Department 


is not officially a teaching department, but its useful¬ 
ness could be extended were it to become one. 

In view of these impressive facts, I have in mind 
that M.I.T. might do much more in the medical field. 
Undergraduate students, working in the general area 
indicated in the premedical brochure, might be offered 
the opportunity to continue expansion of their M.I.T. 
training for an additional two years, studying those 
science subjects required for admission to the third- 
year class of medical schools. During this time, 
students in such a program could earn bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. They would not necessarily be com¬ 
mitted to medicine until well along in such a program. 
They might instead proceed toward doctorates in 
more basic disciplines — biochemistry, physiology, 
microbiology, or one of the behavioral sciences. 
Some fundamental knowledge of the action of noxious 
agents is very broadening in all these disciplines. 

I have long thought that an advance could be made 
if a faculty of arts and sciences, and one of medicine, 
would collaborate to offer such a program, but the 
deep cleavage existing between these, and the fre¬ 
quent switching from one institution to another by 
students, make this extraordinarily difficult. But no 
such difficulty would arise were an institute of tech¬ 
nology to offer such a program. It would be quite 
similar to what already occurs in England where stu¬ 
dents matriculate as Freshmen at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, and stay there until they go to London for a 
couple of years for clinical training at one of the 
teaching hospitals. In contrast to the struggle to get 
into the first-year class of medical schools, students 
would have no difficulty at all in getting into the third. 
Many medical schools have capacity for more third- 
and fourth-year students, and therefore are eager to 
get good transfer students. Heretofore, the source of 
these has been the two-year medical schools like that 
of Dartmouth, for example. But many of these are ex¬ 
tending their training to four years, and therefore are 
themselves absorbing much of the present supply of 
transfer students. If M.I.T. offered a program such as 
I have suggested, my prediction would be that its 
graduates would be avidly “snapped up” for the third- 
year classes of top-ranking medical schools. I would 
also expect them to be better prepared in some re¬ 
spects, at that level, than those who had come up the 
conventional ladder. Further, I believe that M.I.T. 
teaching of such subjects as microbiology, pathology, 
immunology and pharmacology, of itself would add 
new meaning to our existing subjects of biology, bio¬ 
chemistry, and biophysics, quite apart from its obvious 
utility in medical education. I have no doubt that 
engineering throws back to physics, or other basic 
sciences, challenges which otherwise would not have 
been recognized. So, too, does medicine; from its 
observation of disease, fundamental questions arise 
which might not otherwise have entered the head of 
student or teacher of basic science. 

Finally, I would expect that, on the more human 
level, a medical function in our midst would contribute 
to the depth of understanding in our areas of social 
sciences, economics, and industrial management. If 
this proved true, it would be further justification for 
M.I.T. to participate in the education of those who 
serve the medical function. 
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SHORTAGE OF 
Engineers and Scientists 

Five Possible Attacks on This Problem Are Outlined; 
All Will Have to Be Employed Vigorously So That the 
Nation’s Technical Man Power Will Be Properly Trained 


By JOSEPH W. BARKER 


I t is reliably reported that industry, government, 
and educational institutions have a present man¬ 
power shortage of not less than 35,000 engineers 
and scientists; the figure is more probably of the 
order of 50,000, and it may run as high as 70,000. 
This June we shall graduate about 23,000 in science 
and engineering, and before we get to June, 1957, 
with something between 23,000 and 25,000 graduates, 
losses from retirements and deaths will have brought 
the shortages back to about 50,000. This statement 
is predicated upon a continuation of business activity 
at the level of an annual Gross National Product of 
400 billion dollars — the present rate at which busi¬ 
ness has leveled off after its recent rises. It is further 
predicated on the assumption that there will be no 
increase in the ratio of engineers and scientists to 
other employees. The estimate also allows for no in¬ 
crease in the number of teachers of science and engi¬ 
neering in our total educational system, from high 
school through university. 

I have depended upon the most conservative esti¬ 
mates of professional economists for the statement 
that Gross National Product will rise to something 
more than 400 billion dollars, before leveling off in 
the last quarter of this year and will continue at 
about the 400 billion dollar annual rate for 1957. Of 
course, there must be some element of crystal-ball 
gazing in those predictions. There is some uncer¬ 
tainty in guessing whether or not the “cold war” will 
get hotter; whether it will stay at its present tem¬ 
perature, or will get colder. Whichever way our de¬ 
fense preparations go will certainly have an effect 
upon Gross National Product. 

The assumption that there will be no increase in 
the ratio of engineer-scientist employment to total 
employment in industry is certainly overly conserva¬ 
tive. In 1900, industry in the United States employed 
one engineer or scientist for every 250 employees; 
by 1950, this had increased to one for every 60, and 
it is still increasing. For example, in 1953, the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company is reported to have had one 
engineer or scientist for every 15 employees and to¬ 
day that ratio is nearer one to 10. In the aircraft 
industry it was one to eight in 1954. Every new 
technological development tends to increase this 
ratio. Every increase in labor rates moves industry 
closer to more automation and this, again, increases 
the ratio of engineers to total employees. Hence, my 
assumption that there will be no increase in this 
ratio by June, 1957, cannot but be extremely con- 
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servative in calculating what the shortage will be by 
June of 1957. 

Our entire educational system, from junior high 
school through university, is presently suffering from 
a serious shortage in the number of qualified teachers 
in every field. In the high schools the shortage of 
qualified teachers is most acute in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. Teachers of the same sub¬ 
jects — plus engineering — are acutely needed in our 
colleges and universities. This shortage is aggravated 
by the simultaneous shortages in industry and gov¬ 
ernment, since even starting salaries in industry, be¬ 
ing higher than those in schools, tend to draw 
teachers with scientific or engineering training away 
from the schools. Yet, a lack of qualified science 
teachers in the schools tends to discourage students 
from selecting science and engineering as careers. 
We are in a vicious cycle. 

When we consider what may be done to break this 
vicious cycle in order to secure more engineering and 
science graduates to fill the yearly demand and to 
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cut down the accumulated shortage, we find still 
other discouraging trends. For the past seven to 10 
years, the percentage of high school students study¬ 
ing mathematics, physics, and chemistry has been 
rapidly declining. These high school studies are pre¬ 
requisites for admission to engineering or science 
majors in most of our colleges. The free elective 
system so widely prevalent has made it possible for 
high school students to graduate without undertaking 
these rigorous and demanding subjects. The students 
have been encouraged to seek the easy way. In addi¬ 
tion, the lack of enthusiastic, competent, and dedi¬ 
cated teachers of science has tended to discourage 
even those students who initially desired to pursue 
these science prerequisites for admission to engineer¬ 
ing and science programs in college. Under such con¬ 
ditions, it is not difficult to see why graduating 
college classes in engineering and science have been 
declining since 1950, even in the face of the known 
high demand for engineers and scientists. 

It also is true that, in the years immediately follow¬ 
ing World War II, the U.S. Department of Labor 
was anticipating a serious depression. This Office is¬ 
sued Guidance Counseling Advice (which became 
widely disseminated in the high schools) to the gen¬ 
eral effect that engineers and scientists would be in 
oversupply, due to the intensive war effort in training 
such men. Under the influence of this advice, high 
school guidance counselors discouraged students 
from attempting engineering and science careers. 
Now we are reaping the whirlwind of this misinfor¬ 
mation. It was not until the fall of 1953 that engineer¬ 
ing anti science freshman enrollments in our colleges 
began to increase materially. It will be at least two 
years before these enlarged classes graduate to enter 
industry and teaching. 

Industry’s Stake 

Since the quality of high school teaching of science 
has a marked effect not only on the numbers but also 
on the intellectual quality of the students entering 
college for science majors or engineering, industry 
should have a very large stake in seeking to improve 
teaching levels. But industry is competing with the 
schools for the limited number of graduates. For the 
most part, salaries of high school teachers are based 
upon a fixed scale which depends upon the number 
of years of teaching and the amount of credit in edu¬ 
cational methodology, which the teacher has accumu¬ 
lated toward an advanced degree in education. The 
law' of supply and demand is not permitted to enter 
the teaching salary scale nor is quality of teaching 
permitted to be a factor in salary. Industry, on the 
other hand, operates completely under the law of 
supply and demand. Starting salaries offered for sci¬ 
ence and engineering graduates rise as the demand 
exceeds the supply. At the present time, the industrial 
recruiting parties on our college campuses and the 
employment advertisements in every metropolitan 
newspaper are offering a minimum of $400 per month 
for graduates with a bachelor’s degree. How can a 
public school system compete for these men and 
women when most school starting salaries are at the 
average of $300 to $325 per month? 
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Let me point out another very important group of 
statistics. College graduates are approximately 22 or 
23 years old. This means that they were born about 
1933-1934, when the birth rate for the nation was at a 
very low point; this was one of the effects of the great 
depression. This age group also suffered casualties in 
the Korean conflict and hence the remainder is nu¬ 
merically even smaller than normal for an equivalent 
birth rate. It was not until the later years of World 
War II that our national birth rate began its sensa¬ 
tional climb to its present level. For instance, the 
average birth rate from 1930-1939 was about 2.4 mil¬ 
lion, but by 1954 it had climbed to 4.1 million, and is 
still tending upward. These increased birth rates have 
produced a wave of students presently crowding our 
elementary schools. Shortly, it will be pushing junior 
— and soon, thereafter, senior — high school enroll¬ 
ments to something approaching double the enroll¬ 
ments of 1950. 

To furnish teachers for the public schools so that 
these vastly increased enrollments may be handled 
effectively is a vital and serious problem for the 
maintenance, alone, of our educational system with¬ 
out giving any leeway for improving the quality of 
education. These teachers must come from the smaller 
numbers in the preceding age groups and must be 
secured in the face of competition from industry. Do 
not for a moment minimize the critical problem fac¬ 
ing your school administrators. They are in need of 
your sympathetic consideration and effective co-op¬ 
eration at this time. 

Just to give you one more complicating factor, let 
me mention the centrifugal tendencies in our me¬ 
tropolises. Suburbs are springing up in ever greater 
numbers and at greater distances from the urban cen¬ 
ter as the automobile makes travel quicker. Subur¬ 
banization makes new school buildings a necessity and 
these become another demand upon the school tax 
dollar. Certainly, new school building needs are com¬ 
peting with teacher salary raises for parts of the tax 
dollar. And communities have already been forced to 
raise the school tax rate to heights which threaten 
community development. 

Have I painted such a sad state of affairs that you 
despair of any solution? Certainly, I hope not. But 
we must face what seem to be the facts of the case. 
Now, let me try to give you some possible methods 
of attack upon these problems. 

Five Methods of Attack 

First of all, I believe that industry must re-evaluate 
its demands for scientists and engineers. Wherever 
possible, technicians must be used in place of junior 
engineers and scientists. Even where this type of em¬ 
ployment has been shown to be valuable “on the job” 
training for young graduates of engineering and sci¬ 
ence, we cannot afford to be profligate when the de¬ 
mand so far exceeds the supply. We must use 
engineers and scientists only where no one else can 
properly perform the duties. Such re-evaluation might 
well reduce the demand somewhat. 

Second, I believe our schools coidd well reconsider 
the “certificate for teaching” requirements. For in- 

(Continued on page 364) 
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M ore than 400 M.I.T. Alumni on the West 
Coast attended a day-long Regional Con¬ 
ference held in Los Angeles on March 17, 
with an extra complement of wives and friends help¬ 
ing to jam the Banquet Room of the Hotel Ambassa¬ 
dor for the evening festivities. The vigorous speech 
of James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, President, on the improve¬ 
ment of engineering education was the principal after- 
dinner attraction. It was preceded by the presentation, 
to Donald W. Douglas, 14, of a citation for outstand¬ 
ing service to the country and the world. Dwight C. 
Arnold, ’27, President of the Alumni Association, 
made the award. Mrs. Douglas, also present, received 
a set of eight M.I.T. Wedgwood bone china plates, 
designed by Samuel V. Chamberlain, 18. 

The Conference, dedicated to the theme, “The 
Impact of Today’s Technology,” opened promptly at 
10:00 a.m. in the hotel’s large auditorium, with Samuel 
E. Lunden, ’21, presiding. Mr. Lunden shared the 
rostrum with Anthony Thormin, ’27, President of the 
M.I.T. Club of Southern California, in introducing 
Mayor Norris Poulson of Los Angeles. His Honor’s 
dark suit was enlivened by a brilliant green tie, which 
he had worn, he said, as a greeting to his Irish friends 
in and out of the audience on this St. Patrick’s Day 
of 1956. Mr. Lunden observed, after the Mayor’s 
greeting, that the tie might also symbolize the “smog 
green” condition with which the city had greeted the 
large team of Institute visitors. 

First speaker of the morning was Gordon S. Brown, 
’31, Head of the M.I.T. Department of Electrical En¬ 
gineering, introduced by William H. MacCallum, ’24, 
a former president of the sponsoring club. Dr. Brown 
regretfully announced that he was pinch-hitting for 
George R. Harrison, Dean of the School of Science, 
unhappily confined to a sickbed in Cambridge. With 
his unfailing, though gentle vigor, Dr. Brown gave 
the audience a rapid-fire discussion of automation, 
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West Coast 
Regional 
Conference 

By DAVID O. WOODBURY 


Dwight C.. Arnold, '27, President of the Alumni Association 
(left), presents to Donald W. Douglas, ’14, citation for out¬ 
standing service to the country. 


which he characterized as a horrid word, whose fas¬ 
cinating gadgetry often is confused in the public 
mind with its tremendous social and scientific impli¬ 
cations. “Technology is an open-ended issue,” was 
Dr. Brown’s theme. Minor hardware, such as radio 
and television, he urged, are merely closed-ended 
details that will pass on to something better. He dis¬ 
agreed, also, with newspaper headline writers who 
insist that automation spells the “second industrial 












William L. Stewart, Jr., ’23, banquet moderator, in action at 
the West Coast Regional Conference on March 17. 
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From Extreme left: H. Cuyford 
Stever at lectern, and Hall L. Hib¬ 
bard, ’28, moderator; E. P. Brooks, 
‘17, talks on management. Above: 
Mrs. D. O. Woodbury, Mrs. Fos- 
sett, Richard L. Fossett, Jr., ’33, 
and Gordon S. Brown, ’31. 


revolution.” “If it is a revolution,” he said, “it is an 
intellectual one.” 

Second morning speaker was Theos J. Thompson, 
Associate Professor of Nuclear Engineering. Dr. 
Thompson received the rapt attention of everyone in 
his description, illustrated by numerous slides, of 
M.I.T.’s new research reactor. Especially interesting 
was his statement that the time required to design the 
reactor had been shortened by at least two years by 
the use of the Institute’s great computer, Whirlwind. 

Both speakers were besieged with questions after 
their talks. Luncheon followed immediately, in the 
hotel’s main ballroom. 

Charles H. Toll, ’23, chairman of this meeting, in¬ 
troduced Julius A. Stratton, ’23, Vice-president and 
Provost of the Institute, who gave the Alumni a vivid 
description of the Lincoln Laboratory and its origins. 
Many of Dr. Stratton’s listeners heard details on the 
Lincoln Laboratory for the first time, since its work 
has been highly secret. All members of his audience 
were on virgin ground when he showed the U.S. Air 
Force film, SAGE (Semi-Automatic Ground Environ¬ 
ment). This was the first open showing on the West 
Coast of this exciting documentary film portraying 
the ultra-modem data-processing defense system, on 
which Jay W. Forrester, ’45, and his associates have 
been working with the Armed Forces for the past five 
years. Many Californians hoped that an early de¬ 
scendant of SAGE would be installed somewhere 
near Los Angeles. 

Following luncheon, the Conference moved straight 
from the film showing to the auditorium for the after¬ 



noon session, under the chairmanship of Hall L. Hib¬ 
bard, ’28. Mr. Hibbard, Engineering Vice-president 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, was well chosen 
to introduce H. Guyford Stever, presently Chief 
Scientist of the Air Force, who next July returns to 
M.I.T. as Associate Dean of Engineering. 

Dr. Stever left no doubt of the impact of today’s 
technology in his telling demonstration that the en¬ 
gineering backlog of today in aviation will set the 
stage for tomorrow’s technical advance. He discussed 
pressing problems, such as the air-traffic congestion, 
sure to accompany the adoption of commercial jet 
airplanes, the need for military aircraft that can take 
off and land vertically, and the very severe problems 
of nuclear propulsion in the air. Dr. Stever touched 
upon the satellite, which, he said, is no easy problem, 
but perhaps less difficult than the problems of inter¬ 
continental guided missiles. The usual question about 
flying saucers found Dr. Stever prepared with a quo¬ 
tation from George E. Valley, Jr., ’35, Associate Direc¬ 
tor of the Lincoln Laboratory, leaving the questioner 
about where he started. 

The slightly military flavor which had obtained all 
day was completely set aside by genial E. P. 
Brooks, T7, Dean of the School of Industrial Manage¬ 
ment. If possible, the remarks of Dean Brooks were 
even more closely followed than those of previous 
speakers, since virtually all of his audience were 
businessmen themselves. He outlined the origin and 
philosophy of the new School of Industrial Manage¬ 
ment and discussed the many problems confronting 
(Concluded on page 362) 
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First Fellow for Advanced Study 

dwin H. Land, President of the Polaroid Cor¬ 
poration, has been appointed a fellow of the 
School for Advanced Study at the Institute, ac¬ 
cording to James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, President of M.I.T. 
Dr. Land will be a part-time Visiting Institute Pro¬ 
fessor, devoting as much attention to educational and 
research activities at M.I.T. as his duties at the nearby 
offices of Polaroid in Cambridge permit. He is the 
first fellow to be appointed to the new School for 
Advanced Study, which will be inaugurated next fall. 
The School is being established to provide a means 
for the informal association of visiting scholars from 
all over the world with the M.I.T. Faculty. 

Dr. Land is a native of Connecticut and attended 
Norwich Academy there, and Harvard University. He 
began his studies of the polarization of light while in 
college and established Polaroid Corporation in 
Cambridge in 1937 for the manufacture of optical 
devices employing the principles of polarization. 

In 1932, Dr. Land announced at a Harvard Univer¬ 
sity colloquium the invention of the first light-polariz¬ 
ing material in sheet form, which has subsequently 
been applied to sunglasses and camera filters, special 
ray filters and sighting devices for military instru¬ 
ments, “3-D” motion and still pictures, and non¬ 
dazzling automobile headlights. He is the inventor of 
the Land camera, introduced in 1947, which makes 
possible immediate development of photographs. 

A recipient of many awards, Dr. Land was given 
the Hood Medal by the Royal Photographic Society 
in 1935; the National Modern Pioneer Award by the 
National Association of Manufacturers in 1940; the 
Rumford Medal by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in 1945; and the Duddell Medal by the 
Physical Society of Great Britain in 1949. 

Among the numerous professional groups to which 
Dr. Land belongs are the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, of which he was president in 1951,1952, 
and 1953; and the National Academy of Sciences. 
He is a member of the Advisory Board of the Hoover 
Institute and Library. 

Professor of Architecture 

E duardo Fernando Catalano, a noted Argentine 
architect, has been appointed professor of archi¬ 
tecture at M.I.T., according to Pietro Belluschi, Dean 
of the School of Architecture and Planning. He will 
come to the Institute in the fall of 1956. 

Mr. Catalano has had an active career as a practic¬ 
ing architect in Buenos Aires (1941-1950) and as a 
teacher of architecture in this country and Argentina. 
He is now acting head of the Department of Archi¬ 
tecture in the School of Design at the North Carolina 
State College. 

Before he went to North Carolina as a visiting as¬ 
sociate professor in 1951, Mr. Catalano taught for 
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a year in the School of Architecture of the Architec¬ 
tural Association in London, England. In 1946, after 
having received a master of architecture degree from 
Harvard University, he was appointed professor in 
the School of Architecture at the University of Buenos 
Aires. He has lectured at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Tulane University, and M.I.T. 

Mr. Catalano received his undergraduate training 
in architecture at the University of Buenos Aires, and 
was graduated in 1940. While studying for a master’s 
degree at the University of Pennsylvania in 1944, he 
was on commission from the University of Buenos 
Aires to study the curriculum in architecture of the 
United States and South America. His government 
also commissioned him in 1947 to study theater light¬ 
ing and mechanical equipment. 

Little Visiting Professor 

H ugh C. Longuet-Higgins, distinguished British 
investigator in the field of molecular theory and 
John Humphrey Plummer Professor of Theoretical 
Chemistry in the University of Cambridge, England, 
has been named Arthur D. Little Visiting Professor of 
Chemistry at the Institute for the current semester. 

George R. Harrison, Dean of the School of Science 
at M.I.T., who reported the appointment, also an¬ 
nounced plans for a series of lectures on the applica¬ 
tion to chemistry of modem physical theories of 
atomic and molecular structure to be presented by 
Professor Longuet-Higgins during the spring term. 
These lectures will be open to all chemists in the Bos¬ 
ton area, as well as to the M.I.T. community generally. 

Professor Longuet-Higgins is one of Britain’s out¬ 
standing younger scientists. His training was received 
at Oxford University where, as a member of Balliol 
College, he took the M.A. and D. Phil, degrees. After 
research work on the theory of the structure of di- 
borane and other fundamental molecules, he came to 
the United States in 1948-1949 as a research associate 
with the Laboratory of Molecular Spectra and Struc¬ 
ture at the University of Chicago. From 1949 to 1952, 
Professor Longuet-Higgins was reader in theoretical 
chemistry at the University of Manchester, where he 
made notable contributions to the theory of solutions 
and the electronic structure of molecules. 

In 1952 he was named professor of theoretical 
physics at King’s College, University of London, a 
chair whose tradition dates back to its first incumbent 
— James Clerk Maxwell. In 1954 Professor Longuet- 
Higgins succeeded Sir John Lennard-Jones in the 
Plummer Professorship at Cambridge. He is a fellow 
of Corpus Christi College there. 

He has served the British government and British 
industry in various capacities, and is a councillor of 
the Faraday Society. In 1951 the Chemical Society 
of London awarded him its Harrison Memorial Prize 
for the most meritorious series of research publica¬ 
tions by a British scientist 30 years of age or under. 
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MJ.T. Photo 

Important administrative posts at the Institute will be filled by the three MJ.T. Alumni pictured above. Left: Philip A. 
Stoddard, ’40, has been named assistant treasurer of MJ.T. tie was formerly associate placement officer ami acting di¬ 
rector of the Industrial Liaison Office. Center: Vincent A. Fulmer, ’53, an officer of the Industrial Liaison Office becomes 
acting director of the I.L.O. Right: Merrill J. Baumann, ’52, who has been on active duty with the U.S. Navy, is to be 

one of M.I.T.’s Industrial Liaison Officers. 


In Administrative Posts 

rriHREE appointments to important administrative 
J- posts have been announced. Philip A. Stoddard, 
’40, formerly Associate Placement Officer and Acting 
Director of the Industrial Liaison Office, has been 
named assistant treasurer of the Institute. Vincent A. 
Fulmer, ’53, Industrial Liaison Officer, has been 
named acting director of the Industrial Liaison Of¬ 
fice. Merrill J. Baumann, 52, who was graduated 
from M.I.T. in 1952 and has since served on active 
duty with the U.S. Navy, has been named as one of 
M.I.T.’s Industrial Liaison Officers. 

Mr. Stoddard’s appointment was announced in 
March by Joseph J. Snyder, 2-44, Vice-president and 
Treasurer of the Institute. In his new post, Mr. Stod¬ 
dard will serve as a deputy of the Vice-president and 
Treasurer “on operations relating to the physical 
property of the Institute, the various services pro¬ 
vided the Faculty and students at M.I.T., and the 
services — other than fiscal — furnished the Institute’s 
research laboratories,” Mr. Snyder said. In addition, 
he said, Mr. Stoddard will represent the Vice-presi¬ 
dent and Treasurer in the activities of the Industrial 
Liaison Program. 

Under his new appointment, announced in March 
by Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, ’20, Vice-president 
for Industrial and Governmental Relations, Mr. Ful¬ 
mer will direct the activities of the Industrial Liaison 
Office, aimed to help keep participating companies 
informed of technical developments at the Institute 
and to express at the Institute the technical needs 
and interests of co-operating industrial organizations. 

Mr. Baumann, whose appointment as Industrial 
Liaison Officer was also announced by Admiral Coch¬ 
rane, will serve in this important program of bringing 
together industrial research and Institute technical 
developments. 


Mr. Stoddard, a native and resident of Hingham, 
attended Hingham High School and Phillips Exeter 
Academy before entering M.I.T. from which he was 
graduated in 1940. After military service with the 
Third Armored Division in Europe during World 
War II and an administrative appointment at Inger- 
soll-Rand Company, Mr. Stoddard returned to M.I.T. 
in 1947. He then became assistant to the Executive 
Officer of the M.I.T. Instrumentation Laboratory. 

He has since held other administrative posts in 
M.I.T.’s Division of Business Administration. He has 
been acting director of the Industrial Liaison Office 
since February, 1955, while its regular Director, Wil¬ 
liam R. Weems, ’35, is on leave of absence to serve on 
a technical mission to Korea. 

Mr. Fulmer came to M.I.T. in 1949 after gradu¬ 
ating cum laude from Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. After completing the course requirements and 
general examinations for the Ph.D. degree in indus¬ 
trial economics in June, 1951, Mr. Fulmer became a 
teaching assistant in M.I.T.’s Economics Department. 
During 1952 he was an instructor in the Economics 
Department at Williams College, and returned to 
M.I.T. later that year to become assistant to the Di¬ 
rector of the Executive Development Program in the 
Institute’s School of Industrial Management; he 
joined the Industrial Liaison Office in 1953. 

Mr. Baumann, who joins the Institute staff as In¬ 
dustrial Liaison Officer, was graduated from M.I.T. 
in 1952, majoring in the Course in Business and Engi¬ 
neering Administration. Since then he has been on 
active duty with the United States Navy, recently 
serving as chief engineer of a destroyer, the U.S.S. 
Stephen Potter. 

Before coming to M.I.T., Mr. Baumann received 
the B.A. degree from Colgate University in 1950 
where he was active in many athletic and other ex¬ 
tracurricular affairs. 
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E lection of two life members to the Corporation 
of M.I.T. has been announced by Janies R. Kil¬ 
lian, Jr., ’26, President of the Institute. The new life 
members are: Gwilym A. Price, Chairman and Presi¬ 
dent of Westinghouse Electric Corporation; and 
David A. Shepard ’26, Director of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. Both had been term mem¬ 
bers of the M.I.T. Corporation since 1951. 

Mr. Price, who became president of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation in 1946 and chairman of the 
Board in 1955, is also a director of Eastman Kodak 
Company, Mellon National Bank and Trust Com¬ 
pany, National Union Fire Insurance Company, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, and the Hanover 
Bank. Born in Canonsburg, Pa., in 1895, Mr. Price 
was graduated from the University of Pittsburgh 
Law School and admitted to the Pennsylvania Bar in 
1917. He returned to the practice of law following 
World War I service as commander of the U.S. 
Army’s 302d Heavy Tank Battalion, and in 1920 he 
became an assistant trust officer of the Pittsburgh 
Trust Company. A member of the Pennsylvania State 
Legislature in 1923 and 1924, Mr. Price rose from 
trust officer to president of the Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company before joining Westinghouse as vice- 
president in 1943. 

Mr. Price holds honorary degrees from four col¬ 
leges and is a trustee of the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital in Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny College, and the Pittsburgh Y.M.C.A. He 
is a member of the Business Advisory Council for the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, president and direc¬ 
tor of the Zoar Home in Pittsburgh, and president of 
the Electrical Manufacturers Club. 

Mr. Shepard, a Director of the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany of New Jersey, became associated with the 
Company as a research engineer immediately follow¬ 
ing his graduation from M.I.T. and has had wide ex¬ 
perience with the Company’s domestic and foreign 
affiliates. Bom in Denver, Colo., in 1903, Mr. Shep¬ 
ard was awarded the degrees of bachelor of science 
(1926) and master of science (1927) in Chemical Engi¬ 
neering at the Institute. After holding positions as 
research engineer with Jersey Standard and with the 
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Standard Oil Development Company, he served for 
many years as European representative of the Devel¬ 
opment Company. 

During 1942-1943, Mr. Shepard was Petroleum 
Attache for the United States State Department in 
London, and in 1943 was appointed a special foreign 
marketing representative in the United Kingdom. He 
served from 1947-1949 with the Anglo-American Oil 
Company, first as shareholders’ representative and 
later as chairman of the board. Mr. Shepard returned 
to the United States in 1949 as executive assistant to 
the president of Jersey Standard, and became a mem¬ 
ber of the board of directors in 1951. 

Arthur A. Blanchard: 1876—1956 

rthur A. Blanchard, ’98, Professor of Inorganic 
Chemistry, Emeritus — a distinguished teacher, 
researcher, and author of important technical works 
in the field of chemistry — died at his Brookline home 
on March 25, 1956. His long and devoted service to 
M.I.T. extended from 1903 until his retirement in 
1941. 

Dr. Blanchard, a native Bostonian, was graduated 
from M.I.T. in 1898 and became an assistant in the 
Department of Chemistry. Two years later he re¬ 
ceived a fellowship for study at the University of 
Leipzig, Germany, where he was awarded the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. Upon his return to this coun¬ 
try, Dr. Blanchard served for a year as an instructor 
at New Hampshire College, now the University of 
New Hampshire, before rejoining the Institute staff 
in 1903 as instructor in inorganic chemistry. He was 
promoted to assistant professor in 1908, associate 
professor in 1914, and professor of inorganic chem¬ 
istry in 1931. 

Author of numerous books and papers on scientific 
and educational problems. Dr. Blanchard also 
achieved renown for his research in the field of in¬ 
organic chemistry. He was a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science and the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and held 
memberships in the American Chemical Society, 
American Association of University Professors, New 
England Association of Chemistry Teachers, and the 
American Forestry Association. 
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Acceptance of Scientific Theories 

hilifp G. Frank, distinguished physicist and 
philosopher, and retired lecturer on physics and 
mathematics at Harvard University, has joined the 
Faculty of M.I.T. for the current term as Visiting 
Professor in the School of Humanities and Social 
Studies. In announcing the appointment, John E. 
Burchard, ’23, Dean of the School, said: 

“Dr. Frank is the acknowledged master today of 
that line of scientific philosophy which is known as 
logical empiricism and which has found widespread 
acceptance among scientists. Once the successor of 
Ernst Mach and Albert Einstein as Professor of The¬ 
oretical Physics at the University of Prague, Dr. 
Frank presents the scientific positivism as Mach cre¬ 
ated it, in its most advanced form; and his work has 
become the textbook of a whole generation of sci¬ 
entific philosophers. At M.I.T., he will teach a guest 
course on the acceptance of scientific theories.” 

Dr. Frank was bom in Vienna, Austria, in 1884, be¬ 
came privatdozent of physics at the University of 
Vienna, where he received his doctorate in philoso¬ 
phy, and at the age of 28 succeeded Einstein in the 
teaching chair at Prague. He held this post until 1938, 
serving as Dean of the Faculty of Science in 1934. 

After coming to the United States, Dr. Frank 
taught mathematical physics and the philosophy of 
science at Harvard from 1939 until his retirement in 
1954. He is the author of numerous books, including 
Einstein, His Life and Times, The Law of Causality 
and Its Limitations, Relativity — A Richer Truth, and 
Modern Science and Its Philosophy. 

Four Faculty Appointments 

T wo Faculty promotions and two new appoint¬ 
ments have been announced by Julius A. Stratton, 
’23, Vice-president and Provost of the Institute. Tau- 
Yi Toong, ’48, a member of the M.I.T. staff since 1951, 
was promoted to associate professor of mechanical 
engineering; and George N. Hatsopoulos, ’49, for¬ 
merly an instructor in the Mechanical Engineering 
Department, was promoted to assistant professor. 

New appointees to the Institute Faculty are: Mer¬ 
ton C. Flemings, Jr., ’51, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Metallurgy; and Lucian W. Pye, As¬ 
sistant Professor in the Department of Economics 
and Social Science. * 

Professor Toong, who was bom in Shanghai, China, 
is a graduate of National Chiao-Tung University in 
Shanghai, and received the degrees of master of 
science and doctor of science in 1948 and 1952, re¬ 
spectively, at M.I.T. Before coming to the United 
States, he had seven years’ engineering and man¬ 
agerial experience in China. In 1951 he joined the 
M.I.T. staff as an instructor in Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing, and in 1952 he was promoted to assistant profes¬ 
sor. Dr. Toong is the author of numerous tech¬ 
nical articles in the fields of combustion, heat transfer, 
and fluid mechanics. 

Professor Hatsopoulos had been head of the Engi¬ 
neering Division of Matrad Corporation (New York) 
and instructor at the Institute prior to his appoint¬ 
ment as assistant professor of mechanical engineer¬ 
ing. A naturalized American citizen and veteran of 


the U. S. Army, Professor Hatsopoulos was born in 
Athens, Greece. He attended Athens Polytechnic be¬ 
fore entering M.I.T., where he was awarded the de¬ 
grees of bachelor of science and master of science in 
1950, and the professional degree of mechanical engi¬ 
neer in 1954. 

Dr. Flemings, Assistant Professor in the Depart¬ 
ment of Metallurgy, has returned to M.I.T. after two 
years as a metallurgist with the American Brake Shoe 
Company in Mahwah, N. J. He received the degrees 
of bachelor of science in 1951, master of science in 
1952, and doctor of science in 1954 from the Institute, 
and held staff appointments from 1951-1954. Dr. 
Flemings is a member of the Foundry Educational 
Foundation, American Institute of Metallurgical En¬ 
gineers, American Foundrymen’s Society, Sigma Xi, 
and Phi Mu Delta. 

Dr. Pye, who has specialized in Far Eastern studies, 
political science, and international relations, comes to 
M.I.T. as assistant professor in the Department of 
Economics and Social Science. He was graduated 
from Carleton College and, following World War II 
service in the U. S. Marine Corps, received his mas¬ 
ter’s degree and doctorate at Yale University. From 
1949-1956, Dr. Pye was instructor and assistant pro¬ 
fessor at Washington University, research associate 
at Yale, and research associate at Princeton’s Center 
of International Studies. 

Admissions and Translations 

T he 316th dinner meeting of the Alumni Council 
was held on Monday evening, March 26, at the 
Faculty Club in the Sloan Building of M.I.T. Dwight 
C. Arnold, ’27, President of the Alumni Association, 
presided. The Association’s Secretary-Treasurer, 
Donald P. Severance, ’38, reported seven changes in 
class affiliation and that 19 members of the M.I.T. 
staff and Alumni Council attended the Los Angeles 
Regional Conference on March 17. It was also re¬ 
ported that seven members of the M.I.T. family had 
visited seven M.I.T. clubs as far as Monterrey and 
Mexico City between March 5 to March 20. 

In addition to the chairmen elected at the Novem¬ 
ber 28 meeting of the Council, members of two 
Alumni Day subcommittees were announced as fol¬ 
lows: Luncheon Committee: Garvin Bawden, ’21, 
Francis B. Kittredge, ’21, William L. Taggert, Jr., ’27, 
William H. Carlisle, Jr., ’28, Eric A. Bianchi, ’29, Wil¬ 
liam II. Dennen, ’42, Donald A. Hurter, 6-46; Ladies’ 
Committee: Mrs. Dwight C. Arnold, Mrs. E. P. 
Brooks, Mrs. James R. Jack, Mrs. Ralph T. Jope, Mrs. 
Robert M. Kimball, Mrs. Malcolm G. Kispert, Mrs. 
Donald W. Kitchin, Mrs. H. E. Lobdell, Mrs. Philip 
A.Stoddard. 

Dr. Egon E. Kattwinkel, ’23, announced that the 
subject of the Alumni Day Conference, on the morn¬ 
ing of June 11, will be “Science and the Health of 
Mankind” and will deal with the role of the scientist 
and the engineer in prolonging man’s life. Those tak¬ 
ing part in the conference will include: Dr. H. van 
Zile Hyde, Chief of the Division of International 
Health of the United States Public Health Service; 
Gordon M. Fair, '16, Professor of Sanitary Engineer- 
(Continued on page 358 ) 
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In making gas pressure-reducing valves and relief 
valves for hot water tanks, a famous manufacturer 
has to drill brass rod deeply. Originally the rod 
was free-cutting brass. When we had the oppor¬ 
tunity to study the operations in the shop it seemed 
evident that Revere’s Deep-Drilling Brass Rod 
should offer some economies. When drilled, this 
alloy produces very small, easily cleared chips, 
much smaller than free-cutting brass. The latter is 
excellent for most applications, 
particularly for external ma¬ 
chining, or for shallow drilling, 
but for really deep holes, deep- 
drilling brass is superior. So the 
customer agreed to try it. The 
results were most satisfactory. V« 

The shop foreman reported that 

tool life was increased over A 

200%. In addition, it is possible 

to bore one item with a single V 

operation, against the former 

practice of withdrawing the drill 

three times in order to clear the 

chips. 

Another interesting experi¬ 
ence with the same manufac¬ 
turer involves a high-pressure 
gas valve, with a cast brass 
body and a brass rod stem, both machined to close 
tolerances. There was galling and flaking between 
stem and seat. Our analysis was that the two 
brasses were too close in hardness. The recommen¬ 
dation: switch to arsenical bronze valve stems, 
which have a higher hardness, and a greater torque 
strength. This proved to be the answer, making 
possible a better product, with fewer rejects due 


to trouble at the seat. The more suitable alloy costs 
more per pound, but saves money in the end. 

Here is a third example of our work with the 
same company. It was designing a new tempera¬ 
ture-pressure relief valve for hot water tanks. The 
original model, hand-made for test purposes, had 
been machined out of solid hexagon brass rod, one 
inch outside diameter, and over half the weight 
had gone into scrap. It was recommended that 
on a production basis a Revere 
high-leaded brass tube be 

S used, hexagon outside, round 
inside. A trial order of only 
2,000 pounds immediately 

The customer reported that 
though the tube costs more per 
pound, he buys less weight per 
foot, machine time is reduced 
substantially, and a much better 
machined surface is obtained. 
The latter is extremely impor¬ 
tant on the inside of the valve, 
which is machined to a seat. 

These examples of the wis¬ 
dom of paying more per pound 
in order to make a better prod¬ 
uct and save money in addition 
are not unusual with Revere. Not only the copper 
and brass industry but practically every industry 
you can name is able to cite similar instances. So 
we suggest that no matter what your suppliers ship 
you, it would be a good idea to take them into your 
confidence and see if you cannot make a better 
product at lower costs by specifying exactly the 
right materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ing, Harvard University; George R. Harrison, Dean 
of the Institute’s School of Science; and Francis O. 
Schmitt, Institute Professor, Head of the Department 
of Biology at M.I.T. 

Speaking on behalf of the Alumni Fund, Theodore 
T. Miller, ’22, announced that contributions of $392,- 
000, received up to March 26, exceeded by $156,000 
those of the corresponding date two years ago, and 
are $56,000 higher than those of last March. Although 
last year’s record is not expected to be exceeded, it is 
evident that the Alumni Fund is now operating at a 
higher level than in previous years. 

President Arnold spoke briefly of the Western Re¬ 
gional Conference (reported on page 351 of this issue) 
where a certificate was presented on behalf of the 
Alumni Association to Donald W. Douglas, T4, “who, 
as a pioneer in the aircraft industry, has exemplified 
the roles of creative engineer and courageous business 
executive.” Mr. Arnold expressed the belief that Re¬ 
gional Conferences represent one of the most val¬ 
uable contributions by the Alumni Association to the 
Institute’s external relations. 

Upon conclusion of the business portion of the 
meeting, the 113 Council members had the oppor¬ 
tunity to hear B. Alden Thresher, ’20, Director of 
Admissions, speak on “College Admissions and the 
Tidal Wave of Students,” and William N. Locke, 


Head of the Department of Modem Languages, and 
Director of Libraries, speak on “Machine Translation 
of Languages.” 

Since the end of World War II, there has been a 
great surge of applicants for college education. Ap¬ 
plicants for admission to colleges have increased more 
rapidly than college facilities. 

Each year there are about 15,000 to 20,000 poten¬ 
tial applicants for admission to M.I.T. and about 
5,000 of these submit applications or make some sort 
of inquiry. Approximately 4,000 complete all neces¬ 
sary forms required for admission, and from 1,606 to 
2,000 are approved by the Admissions Office. Actually 
the entering class numbers about 900 each year. 
Thus, more time is spent in processing applicants for 
those who do not enter M.I.T. than for those who do, 
and the Admissions Office is engaged more in guid¬ 
ance and education of prospective students than in 
“recruiting.” 

In recent years, M.I.T. has sent Faculty members 
to various high schools throughout the country as 
part of this guidance program. Last year 37 mem¬ 
bers of the Faculty spent an average of about 
a week on this activity. The high schools welcome 
such guidance counseling and the Faculty members 
obtain firsthand knowledge of the problems of the 
Admissions Office at the high school level. In addi¬ 
tion, some 600 to 700 Technology Alumni members 
of the Educational Council establish and maintain 
friendly relations with secondary schools and conduct 
interviews in various parts of the country to assist 
(Concluded on page 360) 


LANGUAGE, THOUGHT, AND REALITY 

SELECTED WRITINGS OF BENIAMIN LEE WHORF 

Edited and with an introduction by John B. Carroll 
Foreword by Stuart Chase 

xi -f- 278 pages Illustrated $7.00 

Once in a blue moon a man comes along who grasps the relationship between events 
which have hitherto seemed quite separate, and gives mankind a new dimension of 
knowledge. Einstein, demonstrating the relativity of space and time, was such a man. 

In another field and on a less cosmic level, Benjamin Lee Whorf was one, to rank some 
day perhaps with such great social scientists as Franz Boas and William James. 

He grasped the relationship between human language and human thinking, how 
language indeed can shape our innermost thoughts. — Stuart Chase 

Whorf s memorable Technology Review essays as well as important hitherto 
unpublished papers are included in this significant volume 
published jointly by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. and 

The Technology Press of M.I.T. 
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Instrumentation laboratory 


At Ramo-Wooldridge today there exists a wide range 
of projects intended to aid aircraft in navigating to the 
vicinity of targets, finding the targets, destroying them, 
and returning safely to base. Work is under way in such 
fields as infrared and microwave detection, information 


display, communication and navigation, and analog and 


Simulators in computing center 


digital computing. Some projects are in the laboratory 


development stage, some in the flight test stage, some 
in pilot production. 


Positions are available for scientists and engineers 
in these fields of current activity: 


Good progress is being made in the establishment of 
facilities and operational patterns that are well tailored 
to the unique requirements of advanced electronic 
systems work. 


Communications Systems 

Digital Computers and Control Systems 

Airborne Electronic and Control Systems 

Electronic Instrumentation and Test Equipment 

Guided Missile Research and Development 

Automation and Data Processing 

Basic Electronic and Aeronautical Research 


The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation 

8 730 ARBOR VITAE STREET. LOS ANGELES 48. CALIFORNIA 
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promising students in their entrance to M.I.T. Last 
year 2,380 applicants from almost 1,000 secondary- 
schools were interviewed, and 77 per cent of the en¬ 
tering Freshman Class was interviewed by Educa¬ 
tional Council members. 

The importance and magnitude of the task of 
translating technical copy was outlined by Professor 
Locke who stated that half of the world’s scientific 
papers are now published in English and that this 
percentage is growing. The translating process can 
be considered in three separate steps: (1) transform¬ 
ing the spoken or written text into symbols; (2) trans¬ 
lating the meaning of these symbols from one 
language to another; and (3) presenting the trans¬ 
lated symbols into satisfactory written words in the 
second language. Computers and other modern de¬ 
vices appear to lend themselves to some form of 
machine translation. Computer mechanisms already 
existing or under development can handle the second 
step reasonably well, and they can be programmed to 
make a word-by-word translation, although the prob¬ 
lem is not easy. Most computers can meet the third 
requirement by printing their output on tape. 

Much work is being done in step one. A number of 
investigators in the United States and abroad are 
working on the problem of direct recognition of writ¬ 
ten or spoken text by a machine, not for translation 
but for commercial purposes. At least three compa¬ 
nies are developing automatic check-reading ma¬ 
chines for banks and one or more will soon be on the 
market. 

A group of five scientists who are studying this 
problem at M.I.T. under the leadership of Victor H. 
Yngve, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, 
feel that word-by-word translation is inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. They are endeavoring to provide a 
more satisfactory kind of translation in which the 
meanings of the words are given greater emphasis 
than is possible by mere word-by-word interchange. 
This group is now engaged in an endeavor to write 
rules for making the information contained in a 
language syntax completely explicit. They hope, 
thereby, to find a better linguistic basis for translation 
by machine through the combining of such sets of 
rules for two languages. German and English have 
been chosen for the languages to be studied first. 


A. J. WOLFE CO. 

Electrical Construction 
SINCE 1924 

2 HARRIS AVE. JAMAICA PLAIN 30, MASS. 
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*PEOPLE 

are the Greatest 
Invention Yet " 

Visitor to Telephone Company 
exhibit says: "The man of the house 
came out with a new reverence 
for engineering. I came out with a 
new reverence for people." 

w e went to the Telephone Com¬ 
pany’s Open House,” writes Evadne 
Scott Beebe in the Zion-Benton News, 
“and saw the electronic brain playing 
tick tack-toe. 

“My husband was enthralled with 
the performance but 1 was watching 
the deft, well-groomed hands of the 
woman displaying the machine. She 
wore a wedding ring and I wondered 
about her home and family. 

“After we listened to her little 
speech we went to a man in a brown 
business suit who told us how tele¬ 
phone bills are made out. Then a 



MANY OTHER EXHIBITS. In addition 
to Open Houses at telephone companies, 
there are many other occasions and places 
where the story of the telephone is brought 
to you. These include fairs, lectures, moving 
pictures and traveling exhibits. Everyone is 
welcome. Bring the children, too. 



INTERESTED VISITORS —Pat Ilaan, a telephone accounting clerk, explains hilling 
machine to Mrs. Beebe and her husband. “I was so impressed with everything I saw,” says 
Mrs. Beebe, "that I went right home and wrote a piece for our local newspaper.” It’s so 
human and friendly that we are reprinting it here. 


clear eyed young woman operated the 
machine for us. To be sure, it was an 
amazing gimmick, but not nearly so 
attractive as the girl who handled it 
so well. 

"Outside we stopped by a truck with 
an ‘earth auger’ and other modern 
attachments. Explaining their uses 
was a big, jovial lineman. 

“While we listened to an account 
of bow fast the auger could dig a bole, 
1 was looking at the man and thinking 
that here was the typical lineman, 
strong, alert, capable and kindly, a 
person wbo, in times of disaster, be¬ 
comes a kind of unsung hero. 

“My husband said, ‘This is what I 
want to see,’as we went into the equip¬ 
ment building. 1 lere we saw switches 
and relays, ringing machines, count¬ 
less colored wires in patterns like quilt 


blocks, and listened to technical 
explanations. 

"That is. my husband listened. I 
watched the men as they talked so in¬ 
telligently and wondered where they 
live, who cooks their meals and irons 
their shirts, what their problems are, 
and if they were ever in love.” 

Evadne Scott Beebe, 

Zion-Beitton (III.) News 

There is, indeed, a lot of wonderful 
equipment in telephone service. But 
it takes more than 740,(XX) Bell Sys¬ 
tem men and women to bring it into 
being and make it work. And because 
more people are making more use of 
their telephones, the number of em¬ 
ployees is growing all the time. 

“People,” as Mrs. Beebe points out, 
“are the greatest invention yet” in the 
telephone business. 
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The Most Complete 
and Modem 
Die-Casting Facilities 
in New England 



Our latest type high pressure 
Lester Phoenix machines insure 
precision low-cost castings. 

You can depend upon our proven 
know-how to design and develop 
your most intricate castings. 

Ask to have the Mason represent¬ 
ative call, or send us your prints. 
Our Engineering department will 
give every request, whether large 
or small, conscientious prompt 
attention. 

Ted Schwamb ’22 Nat Pearlstein ’26 
Geo. Swift ’24 Ed Beaupre '41 


L. E. MASON CO. 

BOSTON 36. MASS. 
Established 1931 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

(Concluded from page 352) 

young men going into business careers today. “Our 
main objective,” he said, “is to teach students to think.” 

While Dr. Stever parried most of his questioners 
with the formula, “I won’t answer that, but. . .” Dean 
Brooks continued so long that the meeting was not 
terminated until 4:30 p.m., with many queries still un¬ 
answered. For nearly an hour thereafter, Dean Brooks 
conducted a seminar for 10 to 20 people, who could 
not seem to absorb enough of his wisdom and charm. 

After a rest period, which some used for going swim¬ 
ming in the hotel’s pool, a large reception was held 
in the lobby of the Ballroom. If Southern California 
prides itself on its friendly interchange, none could 
have outdone Dr. Killian, who was seen everywhere, 
greeting scores of old friends and making new ones. 

The banquet, which extended from 7:30 until after 
10:00 p.m., was under the chairmanship of William 

L. Stewart, Jr., ’23, whose humorous difficulties with 
introducing the long list of honored guests at the 
head table were, he said, due to the “script which was 
provided me.” 

Donald W. Douglas, T4, whose presentation (page 
351) followed the dinner, reminisced of the clays when 

M. I.T. was “Boston Tech” in the Rogers Building on 
Boylston Street. Mr. Douglas told the story of one of 
his company’s vice-presidents, Arthur E. Raymond, ’21, 
who was recommended to him by their mutual alma 
mater as good executive material. When Douglas 
asked M.I.T. how to contact Raymond, the reply was, 
“You will find him working in your stock room.” 

With Lee A. Du Bridge, President of California 
Institute of Technology, as an honored guest, Dr. 
Killian keyed his speech on engineering education in 
such fashion as gracefully to include M.I.T.’s sister in¬ 
stitution. President Killian detailed some of the 
progress which the Soviets have made in attaining a 
first-rate research and engineering organization, 
directed toward the interests of the State, and com¬ 
pared these figures briefly with those pertaining to 
our own difficulties in the same field. While Russia’s 
obviously efficient system might speed up the germi¬ 
nation and development of ideas, he said, our own 
American system is still “the right one for us.” Our 
objective must be to clean up our educational system 
and remove the roadblocks impeding it. “We must not 
be complacent,” he urged, inveighing vigorously 
against the prevalent secondary school habit of the 
“guaranteed annual pass.” 

President Killian mentioned an anecdote about a 
cellist whose wife complained that he played only one 
note, while his colleagues seemed to finger their 
strings constantly. “They are looking for a note,” the 
musician retorted, “I’ve found it.” Carrying this 
theme along, Dr. Killian gave it point in his discus¬ 
sion of anti-intellectualism in our schools and warned 
of their attitude of condescension toward hard work. 

Dr. Killian, however, assured his audience that 
M.I.T. had been re-evaluating herself thoroughly dur¬ 
ing the past 10 years. “Now, under the strain of peak 
demand for technical people,” he said optimistically, 
“the Institute is ready to do its full share toward na¬ 
tional survival in the age of technical conquest.” 
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You need to investigate the new raw mate¬ 
rials being manufactured by Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. for 
the improvement of your products. Not only does Cabot 
continue to develop new blacks ... a range which 
already constitutes the world’s greatest variety . . . but 
'Cabot is introducing to industry some exciting new 
white pigments and other products. In addition, there 
are pine tar products, plasticizers, clays . . . products 
you should investigate if your goal is increased sales. 
Write today for new product facts from Cabot . . . 

( ) NEW white uniform calcium silicate — Wollastonite. .-Is an 

inert paint extender, it has more desirable properties than 
other extenders singly or combined. Excellent for dry pressing 
of wall tile and semi-vitreous ceramic products and as a min¬ 
eral filler for polyester resins. 

( ) NEW, almost chemically pure silica — Cab-o-sil. An “air¬ 

borne” silica for increasing the viscosity of polyester resins to 


a desired working consistency. Also used for rubber, plastics, 
paints, varnish, printing inks, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
insecticides, adhesives, floor waxes. 

( ) NEW, almost chemically pure, extremely fine alumina pig¬ 

ment—Alon C. For textiles, rubber, plastics, paints, varnish, 
printing inks, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, insecticides, ad¬ 
hesives, floor waxes. 

( j NEW thermal carbon blacks for mechanical and extruded 
rubber goods . .. natural rubber tubes. As the world’s only 
manufacturer of a complete range of channel, furnace and 
thermal blacks, Cabot offers more than 45 different grades for 
use in rubber, ink, paint, varnish, lacquer, plastics and paper 
products. 

( ) NEW plasticizers offering improved flexibility permanence — 
Cabflex OOP and Cabflex ODA and others. Two of a complete 
range of plasticizers developed for the specific improvement of 
vinyl plastics products. 

( ) Elftex carbon blacks. Fluffy oil furnace blacks spe¬ 

cifically developed to give letterpress inks same quality printed 
blackness previously obtained only with higher priced channel 
blacks. 

For complete information, check the Cabot products that in¬ 
terest you . . . write 
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SHORTAGE OF 

ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 

(Continued from page 350) 
stance, retired engineers and scientists might well be 
willing to teach mathematics, physics, and chemistry 
in our high schools on a part-time basis if the certifi¬ 
cate requirement for certain points of credit in edu¬ 
cational methodology could be waived. I know many 
recently retired men who would be wonderful part- 
time teachers, drawing on their vast experience to 
enliven the course material with practical everyday 
examples. Part-time salaries, even at the present low 
teaching rates, would be a welcome supplement to 
the retirement pensions of such men. They would 
serve only a few years, but their service would come 
at the present critical phase in our problem. Retired 
engineers or scientists would create no additional re¬ 
tirement problem for the school pension system. This 
is a point where our educational administration could 
take rapid and effective remedial measures. 

Third, in Bay City, Mich., there has been an im¬ 
portant study of the practicality of using “teacher 
aides” to relieve teachers of those burdensome house¬ 
keeping duties which now consume somewhere be¬ 
tween 20 and 40 per cent of teachers’ time and 
energy. Financed by The Fund for Education, these 
experiments have shown remarkable results. Mothers 
who have college educations and whose family con¬ 
ditions permit have been employed part or whole 
time, not to teach, but to relieve the qualified teacher 
(Continued on page 366) 



The rougher the service, 

the greater the need ■for 

PEARLITIC 


CASTINGS 


Cast pearlitic 
malleable steering 
gear housing—by 
NATIONAL 


In mines and quarries ... on the big construction jobs— 
that’s where trucks take the worst beating. And that’s also 
why many off-highway truck manufacturers have turned to 
pearlitic malleable castings—by National—for heavy duty 
parts. For truck builders know that pearlitic malleable has 
high ultimate strength . . . resists wear and fatigue under 
heavy loads and impacts. 

And there are lots of other "plus” advantages in pearlitic 
malleable castings—from National. For example, they possess 
excellent non-seizing properties . . . can be either liquid or 
air-quenched . . . can be given a smooth finish. Perhaps most 
important of all, pearlitic malleable machinability index ranges 
from 80 to 90 (BIX 12 steel = 100). 

Pearlitic malleable castings—from National—can often 
reduce manufacturing costs, weight and assembly time . . . 
can increase quality and sales potential of your product. 


NATIONAL 


MALLEABLE 
and STEEL 




CASTINGS 

Cleveland 6, Ohio 

The nation's largest independent producer of malleable and pearlitic malleable 
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Since 1816, Draper products have been 
famous throughout the textile industry. 
Draper looms have set world-wide weav¬ 
ing standards for single shuttle and 
filling-mixing looms. 

Draper parts, mechanisms, and mill sup¬ 
plies are designed and manufactured to 
help your looms achieve the goal of “Weav 
ing more and better cloth at less cost.” 
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I DEVELOPMENT 


atomic po* 


i holds the 
greatest 
’ promise of 

career 
success. 

Take this opportunity to pioneer 
with the leaders. Participate with 
WESTINGHOUSE in the research and 
development of nuclear reactors for 
commercial power plants, and for the 
propulsion of naval vessels. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
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New! Westinghouse 
Fellowship Program 

... in conjunction with the 
University of Pittsburgh. This 
new Westinghouse program en¬ 
ables qualified candidates to 
attain their M.S. and Ph.D. de¬ 
grees WHILE ON FULL PAY. 

Salaries Open 

Ample housing available in 
modern suburban community 
15 minutes from our new plant. 
Ideal working conditions. Excel¬ 
lent pension plan. Education pro¬ 
gram. Health & Life Insurance. 


Send for your copy of 

"TOMORROWS OPPORTUNITY TODAY" 

State whether you ore on engineer, 
mathematician. Physicist or Metallurgist. 

Send complete resume to 
MR. A. M. JOHNSTON, 



Westinghouse Bettis Plant 
P.0. Box 1468 
Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 
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SHORTAGE OF 

ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 

(Continued from page 364) 
of nonteaching duties. When the nonteaching duties 
have been assumed by the “aides,’ the teachers are 
able to take on additional pedagogical loads. Just as 
dental hygienists have taken over many dental de¬ 
tails formerly loaded upon the dentist, just as “grey 
ladies” or “nurses’ aides” have relieved the hospital 
shortages in registered trained nurses, just as recep¬ 
tionists and laboratory technicians have relieved the 
doctors of many time-consuming duties to relieve 
medical shortages, just so can “teachers’ aides” help 
to relieve the teacher shortage. 

Fourth, let me remind you that some 22,000 of the 
28,000 high schools of our country have less than 500 
students. Students in these small town and rural 
high schools deserve just as effective teaching as 
those in the large urban high schools. But how can a 
principal of such a small high school find the money 
in his budget to engage competent teachers in mathe¬ 
matics, physics, and chemistry? In Ohio, under the 
leadership of a prominent industrial scientist, one 
possible method of attack has been evolved. It is an 
adaptation of the “circuit rider” so widely used by 
our churches in the frontier days. To illustrate the 
modern application of this method, suppose there are 
three small high schools within 100 miles of each 
other. School A spends its science teaching budget 
for a mathematics teacher and a teacher aide, School 
B for a physics teacher and an aide, and School C 
for a chemistry teacher and an aide. Each teacher 
spends successive days in a different school traveling 
by car, while the teacher’s aide keeps the records, 
corrects problems, supervises home rooms, cafeteria, 
and the like. There are possibilities of adapting this 
concept to many areas. 

Fifth, a vast improvement and increase is possible 
in the use of audio-visual instruction, either by films 
carefully prepared by experts, or by closed-circuit 
television. In either case one truly experienced 
teacher could conduct the lecture and demonstration 
instruction in many schools simultaneously, while 
somewhat higher qualified and trained “teachers’ 
aides” could supervise the problem work and some 
classroom recitations. Audio-visual films would have 
high initial, but low operating, costs, while closed 
circuit television would have both high first cost and 
('Concluded on page 368 ) 
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“As I review the progress in aeronautics within so short a span, and marvel 
at the complex aircraft of today, I call it an achievement little short of miraculous. 

“Today, electronically-guided planes take off and land without human touch. 

Lethal sky missiles seek and destroy invisible targets with uncanny precision. And still other 
fantastic achievements in both man-controlled and pilotless flight are now in the offing. 

“When men go to the moon and planets, electronically-controlled skycraft will take them 
there. Aviation maps will be studded with stars as well as with cities. New developments 
in aeronautics will go on and on. Success opportunities and careers will continue to develop 
for ambitious young men in this exciting field where a new era is beginning!’* 


LEE De FOREST 


Appropriately qualified to speak for aeronautics and 
other fields in which his own scientific achievements 
play an important part, Dr. Lee de Forest gives help¬ 
ful counsel to young graduates headed for successful, 
rewarding careers. 

His expression, “a new era is beginning!’ has parti¬ 
cular significance at Northrop, world leader in the 
design, development and production of all-weather 
and pilotless aircraft. 

At Northrop, permanent positions are available that 
offer full play for individual talent and ambition. Here 
the graduate engineer will find interesting assign¬ 
ments for which he is best fitted. Surroundings are 
attractive, co-workers congenial, opportunities for 
advancement unceasing, the compensation good. 

For detailed information regarding specific openings 
in your field of specialization, write Manager of Engi¬ 
neering Industrial Relations, Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
1001 East Broadway, Hawthorne, California. 


NORTHROP 


Pioneers in All Weather and Pilotless Flight 


*A statement by 
Dr. Lee de Forest, 
pioneer in radio. 
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high operating cost. The film instruction would tend 
to be inflexible, while the closed circuit television 
could be extremely flexible. Both would require cur¬ 
riculum content to be the same for all the schools 
served under this plan. 

Conclusion 

I have sketched out five possible attacks on these 
problems but let me state, as strongly as I can, that 
there will be no one, single, solution. Many M.I.T. 
men will have also heard of the “Lexington Plan” — 
originated by M.I.T. and Harvard professors living 
in Lexington, Mass. — and carried forward with the 
wholehearted financial and moral support of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. Each locality will have unique prob¬ 
lems requiring unique solutions. What works well in 
one place may fail miserably in another. What works 
well one year may lose effectiveness in another year. 

But the crisis is upon us. Solutions must be found. 
And it is the genius of America and our Western 
civilization that individual free enterprise has always 
found some solution to every problem. Let us put our 
hearts and minds into finding the best solution for 
each locality to this industrial and educational short¬ 
age which confronts us. 
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(Continued from page 344 ) 
school tax rates. They can also be done without in¬ 
volving unreasonable expenditures by industrial 
companies who might co-operate in carrying them 
out. 

First, and most obvious, of course, is an intensified 
campaign to explain to high school students, at the 
beginning of their high school course, the attractive 
possibilities and the opportunity for personal satis¬ 
faction which may be found in science and engineer¬ 
ing careers. If the young man starting high school 
can be persuaded that such a career is whajt he 
wants, he will not be diverted by the pressures and 
difficulties which stand in his way. The National As¬ 
sociation of Manufacturers and the Engineering 
Manpower Commission of the Engineers Joint Coun¬ 
cil have been doing excellent work of this type, and 
their success is already being reflected in a gradually 
increasing enrollment in many of our engineering 
colleges. One must also say a good word for the 



ashlar 
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science fairs being held in many cities through the 
co-operative effort of high school science teachers 
and local industries. There has been some fear that 
this type of activity might draw into science and 
engineering men who were not suited for this occu¬ 
pation, but the very difficulty of the courses would 
seem sufficient assurance that those who do not have 
(Continued on page 372) 
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What part has “opportunity” played in your career? 

"Although I’d had several years of successful experience, it 
was a big step for me when, at 27, I was made manager of an 
established New England Life general agency in my home 
city of Dayton. Three years later I was named general agent. 
But most significant we — myself and my agents — are free 
to profit by our own initiative day by day, with constant and 
positive support from the company. I look forward to an in¬ 
creasingly rewarding future.” 


How about future opportunities? 

"Opportunity is a continuing thing with New England Life. 
We build our clientele on a professional basis. Remuneration 
is cumulative, part coming from maintenance of policies in 
force, part from repeat sales to established clients and part 
in developing business from new r sources. You might say 
that the agent sets his own pace for advancement.” 


What is the promise for a man about to enter the 
business? 

"Actually, there never was a better time to go to work for 
New England Life. Our dynamic growth in recent years — 
28% gain in new business in 1955 — our District Agency 
Development Plan, our superlative policy contract are three 
of several factors which should be interesting to the man 
considering a new career. I would suggest that such a man 
write directly to Vice President L. M. Huppeler, 501 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts for further details.” 
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suitable interests and qualifications will drop off to 
other pursuits. 

The second thing which might be done is a much 
more ambitious project. If we cannot provide stimu¬ 
lating and interesting teaching of mathematics and 
science in the high schools by recruiting highly quali¬ 
fied teachers, then we should turn our attention to 
revising teaching aids and practices so that these 
subjects can be taught in an interesting, stimulating, 
and effective way by men or women who do not 
have specialized training in these subjects. This 
would involve a joint effort of the very effective Na¬ 
tional Science Teachers Association, the teachers 
preparatory' schools, and publishers of textbooks and 
teaching aids, working in co-operation with indus¬ 
trial public relations people and other industrial and 
entertainment people acquainted with the techniques 
of visual presentation. Certainly it should be possible 
to devise a teaching procedure for science which 
would be more stimulating, more interesting, and 
more effective than having science taught from a 
traditional textbook by a man who has never studied 
science. 

This project must involve a basic change in the 
philosophy of teaching mathematics and science in 
the high schools and not simply be concerned with 
grafting movies and television onto the present 
teaching methods. In the old days, high school teach¬ 
ing was concerned, to a considerable extent, with 
training the mind. Now its emphasis has shifted to 
giving the student information he can use. The 
teaching of science and mathematics has not been 
readjusted to conform to this new concept. The mod¬ 
ern high school student may be interested in how to 
determine the area of a circle but he has very little 
interest in how the formula for determining this 
area was developed. Our textbooks need to be re¬ 
vised; they should begin by emphasizing the prac¬ 
tical usefulness of the subject being taught. Once 
the student’s interest is aroused, he can then be led 
into the more abstract theoretical aspects. A project 
for modifying science teaching methods with the 
objective of making a fundamental change in ap¬ 
proach would, of course, naturally use motion pic¬ 
tures, television, and other visual aids as an integral 
part of new teaching methods. 

This joint effort shoidd also direct attention to¬ 
ward some change in scholastic gradings, both for 
high school honors and for college admission, which 
will give proper relative weighting to grades secured 
in difficult and highly competitive courses as com¬ 
pared with those secured in the simpler and easier 
courses. 

The third thing which might be done is to provide 
more direct incentives to increase interest in the 
study of mathematics and science in our high schools. 
In other words, we might take advantage of the good 
old-fashioned idea of selecting a very luscious look¬ 
ing carrot and then holding it close enough to the 

(Continued on page 374) 
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(Continued from page 372) 
donkey’s nose so it will have some effect upon his 
behavior. 

In its simplest and cheapest form, this might in¬ 
volve offering special prizes and awards for high 
school students doing particularly good work in 
mathematical and scientific subjects. The Westing- 
house Electric Company, for example, is already do¬ 
ing an outstanding job in this connection. But the 
likelihood of achieving an award in the Westing- 
house plan seems pretty remote to many of the 
people that we want to attract into the high school 
science courses. It might be better to provide prizes 
limited to the individual high schools which would 
involve honorable mention at the graduation exer¬ 
cises for those who have done outstanding work in 
science and mathematics along with those students 
who have done outstanding work in terms of general 
scholastic averages. 

A much more direct incentive, however, would be 
a relatively large number of four-year undergraduate 
scholarships assigned to individual high schools to 
assist worthy students from low-income families to 
attend college, with the provision that they spe¬ 
cialize in scientific or engineering fields. A proposal 
that industry shift some of its funds from direct sup¬ 
port of general college activities to this more spe¬ 


cialized approach would, of course, be greeted with 
no enthusiasm by college presidents. It would, how¬ 
ever, be a way by which industry could be sure that 
its support of education was providing help where 
industry and the nation need it most. From the col¬ 
lege’s point of view, there should really be no objec¬ 
tion to this procedure if the scholarships were 
accompanied by corresponding direct grants to pri¬ 
vately endowed institutions which might be selected 
by the scholarship holder. 

So far I have dealt primarily with the problem of 
seeing that a higher percentage of the young men 
sent from the high schools to the colleges go with 
an interest in, and adequate training for, scientific 
and engineering specialization. There is, however, of 
course a very considerable group of people who 
feel that the solution of the shortage of technically 
trained people is to increase over-all attendance in 
our colleges. It is commonly stated that 50 per cent 
of our best minds fail of their greatest usefulness 
because they are never college trained. 

No one can take issue with the desirability of giv¬ 
ing maximum training to the best minds in the coun¬ 
try. One can, however, have considerable skepticism 
as to whether simply making higher education more 
easily available on a nonselective basis will achieve 
this objective. In view of the trends of student 
preference, one can be even more skeptical as to 
whether an increase in mass higher education would 
(Continued on page 376) 
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Harnessing the atom with the development of 
transportable nuclear power is probably the greatest 
of all impending events. 

Today, a top Martin team of scientists and engi¬ 
neers is attacking that problem. Their goal: develop¬ 
ment within two years of a fully integrated system 
of portable power for military and industrial uses. 
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Such an advancement may soon usher in a new age 
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This immense field of research and development 
offers one of the great engineering opportunities in 
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(Continued from page 374) 
have a particularly large effect on the specific prob¬ 
lem of the shortage of scientific and engineering 
personnel. 

Any approach to the problem of getting a higher 
percentage of our best brains into the universities 
must face two situations. First, you have to create 
conditions in the high schools which will stimulate 
young men and women, particularly from the low- 
income groups, with a desire for learning and educa¬ 
tion. To do this, you must solve broadly the problem 
of providing inspirational teaching, which seems so 
impossible of solution in the scientific and mathe¬ 
matical field. Second, one must face changing eco¬ 
nomic trends, which are removing much of the 
economic incentive w’hich used to make young men 
in lower income groups strive to attend college. 

In the early 1920’s, the most obvious way for a 
young man in a low-income industrial family to 
avoid hard physical labor and to escape from mar¬ 
ginal living conditions to a satisfying living stand¬ 
ard, was either to work his way through college or 
go through a trying and low-paid apprenticeship to 
achieve some skilled craft rating. To a very consider¬ 
able extent, this pressing incentive no longer exists. 
No man with enough intelligence to secure a college 
degree needs to go to college in order to avoid earn¬ 
ing his living by physical labor or in order to achieve 
a satisfying standard of living. Mechanization of in¬ 
dustry and agriculture is largely limiting heavy 
physical labor to those men incapable of running 
machines. Ownership of a home in nice surround¬ 
ings, a good automobile, paid vacations, enough 
money to travel, assured continuous employment, 
and an opportunity to educate one’s children are all 
easily achievable without a college education. 

It used to be said that, if a man did not train his 
brain, he had to earn his living with his muscles. He 
had to either think or labor. It may seem facetious, 
but still surprisingly true, that a highly satisfactory 
standard of living can now be achieved without 
either thinking or laboring. In our highly mechanized 
industrial plants, highly paid laboring men with no 
technical training normally perform highly repetitive 
operations which involve no great physical effort. It 
is the highly trained engineer who takes a brief case 
full of blueprints home to work on over the week 
end, and it is the scientist who spends his evening 
reading scientific literature, while the skilled work¬ 
man living next door watches television or takes a 
trip to the seashore. 

There is the very considerable question as to 
whether it is possible to attract into our universities 
the highly intelligent young men, from what we talk 
about as low-income groups, simply by making a 
higher education cheaper and easier to obtain. 

Let us now consider for a few minutes the prob¬ 
lem of how to insure our bright young men con¬ 
tinuing to degrees in science or engineering even 
after we have gotten them to the university with 
adequate preparation. 

(Continued on page 378 ) 
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In the university, educational pressures very simi¬ 
lar to those in the high schools tend to drive young 
men away from specialization in science and engi¬ 
neering. Again, scientific and engineering courses are 
the “tough ones.” The engineers have to report early 
to get some of their work done before the liberal 
arts people arrive. Often they get less credit for a 
given course than do the liberal arts students be¬ 
cause they must pack so much work into a four-year 
period. The science majors are almost barred from 
athletics and campus activities because of the long 
hours they must spend in the laboratories. Perhaps 
even more important, we have the same difficulty in 
providing inspiring science teaching, especially for 
the very large freshman classes. Too many of our 
potential scientists are discouraged from scientific 
careers by the fact that their freshman courses are 
difficult and not inspiring. Even our modem fresh¬ 
man chemistry textbooks concentrate the first fresh¬ 
man semester on difficult abstract conceptions of 
atomic structure. In too many cases, we are impress¬ 
ing college freshmen with the difficulty of acquiring 
a scientific education before we open up to them its 
interesting and challenging possibilities. 

But, here again, there are plenty of men who have 
the intelligence and the perseverance to acquire 
(Continued on page 380) 
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PRODUCING MORE 
TECHNICAL MAN POWER 

(Continued from page 378) 
technical degrees if they are convinced that the re¬ 
ward is great enough to justify the effort. Now, how¬ 
ever, we are dealing with men who are thinking of 
rewards in much more realistic terms than scholastic 
prizes and scholarships. 

We must face the brutal fact that, even among 
those going through college, science and engineering 
have not been of very high economic attractiveness. 
The laboratory scientist and engineers in industrial 
production were traditionally poorly paid all the way 
through the twenties, and thirties, and on into the 
forties. To be sure, the shortage of technical person¬ 
nel during the past 10 years has rapidly raised the 
starting rate for technically trained people; but, to a 
very large extent, this rise in starting rate has been 
only partially effective in raising the salary standards 
of men already in industrial positions. Young men, 
particularly from low-income families, are likely to 
judge the economic attractiveness of a scientific pro¬ 
fession by the living standard of the middle-aged 
plant control chemist in the factory where their 
fathers work rather than by starting salaries paid by 
research centers. In most cases, the difference be¬ 
tween the living standard of the plant control chemist 
and the skilled mechanic is not sufficiently great to 
cause the young man to place a very high value upon 
a science degree. In considering the value of an engi¬ 
neering degree, he is most likely to explore what ad¬ 
vantage the graduate engineers have in his father's 
plant in comparison with high school graduates. In 
most cases he is likely to find graduate engineers and 
upgraded skilled mechanics working side by side in 
industrial engineering positions with the same job 
classification and the same salary. 

If industry hopes to persuade a very high percent¬ 
age of the best brains from our low-income industrial 
families to strive for scientific or engineering degrees, 
they are going to have to put a larger and more ob¬ 
vious dollar value on the possession of such degrees 
on the part of the people who work in our industrial 
plants. 

In most companies it is still true that the most 
likely route to high salaries and general management 
responsibility is through the sales department, rather 
than through the research or engineering depart¬ 
ments. The rapid rise in the attractiveness of business 
administration courses to college students is probably 
at least partly due to the ease with which young men 
gain an understanding of this situation through their 
parents or their friends. 

There is considerable reason for believing that in¬ 
dustry supplied its needs for trained professional men 
during the early days of mechanization and industrial 
research from that class of people who went to col¬ 
lege and took professional training because they came 
from family and income backgrounds which made 
this a more-or-less automatic educational choice. 
There is equal reason for believing that our 15-year- 
old shortage of scientists and engineers, which is now 
reaching its most acute stage, is due in considerable 

(Concluded on page 382) 
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M.I.T. ALUMNI REGISTER 

L ISTING alphabetically within its 642 text-pages: \ 
J 47,210 living alumni (from Aall, Jacob ’50 of | 
Tvedestrand, Norway, to Zych, Edward A. ’45 of 1 
Chicopee, Mass.); 11,968 deceased alumni (Abare, | 
Lawrence P. ’30 to Zitz, Frederick C. ’95); 388 mem- i 
bers of the Corporation since 1862; 9,119 members | 
of the Faculty and Staff since 1865; and 196 officers 1 
and Executive Committee members of the Alumni | 
Association since 1875. | 

All alumni, living and deceased, are cross-indexed 1 
according to Class affiliation; and 44,274 alumni 1 
(94 per cent of those living) are cross-indexed geo- 1 
graphically according to their addresses as corrected 1 
to February 15, 1955. 

Over 6,300 copies, ordered by “advance subscribers,” 1 
have been delivered. . . . Additional copies paper- 1 
bound for post-publication sales are now available | 
and orders at $6.00 per copy postpaid will be filled | 
in the order of their receipt by the 

Alumni Association 
Room 1-280, M.I.T. f 

Cambridge 39, Mass. 1 
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Limited edition of numbered sets 
on Bone China at $85.00 
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1 

It’s rodeo — the bucking, bouncing cowboy show that offers 
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HARVARD'S HOME TOWN 


A very special town is Cambridge . . . and it’s not only l . 
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SAN FRANCISCO GOURMET TOUR 
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1 

* 
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f 
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1 

1 
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HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 

ENGINEERS • CONSTRUCTORS 


JAMES T. HOLMES 

m.i.t. u 828 S. Figueroa St.. Los Angeles 17. California 

D. LEE NARVER Telephone TRINITY 8201 
STANFORD T4 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

Engineers and Contractors 
SINCE 1905 

IN THE AMERICAS AND FAR EAST 
37 South Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Founded 1828. The School that specializes in the preparation 
of students for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Ray D. Farnsworth, Principal 533 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


SYSKA 

& HENNESSY, INC. 


Engineers 

John F. Heonenj 

John F. Henneny, Jr. 
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DESIGN 

CONSULTATION • REPORTS 

POWER PLANT 

WASTE DISPOSAL • WATER SYSTEMS 


New York City 



ROTH LABORATORY 

FOR PHYSICAL RESEARCH 
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ELECTRONICS MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 
AUTOMATION RESEARCH MANAGEMENT 

MEDICAL PHYSICS ANALOG COMPUTERS 
ULTRASONICS INSTRUMENTATION 


DIRECTOR: 
Wilfred Roth '48 


1240 MAIN STREET • JAckson 7-8211 


HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


PRODUCING MORE 
TECHNICAL MAN POWER 

(Concluded from page 380) 
measure to the fact that industry’s need for technical 
personnel can no longer be satisfied from this source. 
Now we must attract into these professions men who 
will only become scientists and engineers as their in¬ 
terest in these fields is aroused during high school 
days, and who can be carried through to technical de¬ 
grees by incentives which make them feel justified in 
the special effort involved. Failing to do this, we may 
continue to see a higher and higher percentage of the 
mentalities we need in science and engineering turn¬ 
ing instead to social sciences, business administration, 
and sales. 

An adequate supply of scientists and engineers is 
essential both for our own economic welfare and for 
our safety in the cold technical war with Russia. We 
believe that our democratic system of free choice is 
better than Russia’s dictatorship. However, in our 
civilization, it is often very difficult to achieve the bal¬ 
ance of incentives which will cause a sufficient num¬ 
ber of our people to do, of their own free will, the 
things which are essential for our national well-being. 

The Russian system may be less effective in the 
long run, but it certainly has the advantage of sim¬ 
plicity and prompt action. 

The Russians have decided that this is a scientific 
and mechanical age. They therefore feel it is impor¬ 
tant that their educated people have a thorough un¬ 
derstanding of science. They are accomplishing this 
by the simple expedient of requiring that a consider¬ 
able portion of the study time in their elementary 
schools be spent on science and a thorough grounding 
in mathematics. They specify that in their schools, 
which correspond to our high schools, 40 per cent of 
the students’ time must be spent upon mathematical 
and scientific subjects. In Russia you cannot even 
achieve a high school education without a thorough 
grounding in the fundamentals of science. 

The Russians have decided that this is a technologi¬ 
cal age in which industrial progress and national de¬ 
fense require a fully adequate number of trained 
scientists and engineers. They consider this so im¬ 
portant that they are not content with their ability to 
assign students to engineering schools, and they are 
using the good old capitalistic technique of providing 
economic incentive. As a class, men with scientific 
and engineering degrees are the highest paid people 
in Russia. 

Conclusion 


We who pride ourselves upon our scientific and in¬ 
dustrial leadership, need to take positive and effective 
steps to provide the kind of educational and eco¬ 
nomic situations which will produce an adequate 
number of scientists and engineers. It is equally im¬ 
portant that we do something to counter the obvious 
trend in our educational system which tends in this 
age of science to produce an educated class which has 
less basic knowledge of science than the educated 
people of 20 years ago. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND, INC. 

Engineers and Consultants 

DESIGN AND SUPER! 1SION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPO RTS—EX A MINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 

BOSTON NEW YORK 

Gannett Fleming Corddry 
and Carpenter, Inc. 

Engineers 

HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Reports. 

Eadie, Freund and Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 

Mechanical — Electrical — Sanitary 
Air Conditioning — Power — Process Layouts 

J. K. Campbell, M.I.T. ’ll 


METCALF & EDDY 

Engineers 

Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
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H. A. Kuljian *19 A. H. Kuljian *48 

1200 NO. BROAD ST, PHILADELPHIA 21. PA. 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, INC. 

Engineers 

John Ayer, *05 Ralph W. Horne, *10 

Bion A. Bowman, *09 4 illiam L. Hyland, *21 

Carroll A. Farwell, *06 Frank L. Lincoln, U. of Me., *21 

Howard J. Williams, *20 

AIRPORTS — BRIDGES — TURNPIKES 
WATER SLPPLY. DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE 
PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS 

BOSTON NEW YORK 


CLEVERDON, VARNEY & PIKE 

Consulting Engineers 

Herbert S. Cleverdon *10 Waldo F. Pm *1$ 

John A. Dow *23 Harold E. Proctor *17 

Structural Designs Foundations 

Healing, Ventilating, Electric and Plumbing De¬ 
signs, Industrial Buildings, Reports, Investigations 

120 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 


MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

BR1DCES BUILDINGS 

STRUCTURAL DESICNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENCINEER 
Estimates and Appraisals 

101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles Nelson Debes and Associates 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

Architectural — Mechanical — Electrical — Structural 
Management — Plant Layout — Material Handling 
Acoustical 

915 EAST STATE ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 

C. L. Emery ’32 C. N. Df.bes ’35 R. S. Knowland ’40 


Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge 

Consulting Engineers 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 
Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures, Soil Studies and 
Tests; Reports, Design and Supervision 

William H. Mueser ’22 Philip C. Rutledce *33 


FABRIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

Incorporated 

Research, Development and Consultation 
for Textile and Allied Industries 

1000 Providence Highway Dedham, Mass. 

W. J. HiM.inc™, '21 K. R. Fox. '40 E. R. Kaswux, '39 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

607 WASHINGTON ST„ READING, PA. 

Malcolm G. Davia *25, Pice President Allen W. Reid *12. E. C. Edgar *35 

Steam, Hydro, Diesel Power Plants; Industrial Structures; 
Plant Safety, Labor Relations, Utility Rates, Valuations, 
Reports; Large Scale Purchasing; Industrial Laboratory 

New York • Washington 


GIVEN BREWER 

Consulting Engineer 

Electric Strain Gage Testing • Stress Analysis 
Strain Gage Amplifiers • Strain Gage Switches 

MARION, MASS. TEL. 103, 110 

G. A. Brewer *38 


Capitol Engineering Corporation 

Consulting Engineers 
Design and Surveys 
Roads and Streets 

Sewer Systems Water Works 

Planning Airports 

Bridges • Turnpikes • Dams 
Executive Offices 
DILLSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Dallas, Texas Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert E. Smith *11, Vic# Provident 
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A BOLD APPROACH TO MISSILE ELECTRONICS 

a statement by dr.l. n. ridknour, Director of Research, Lockheed Missile Systems Division 


Electronics is central to the technology of guided mis¬ 
siles. Dramatic improvements in missile performance 
require faster, more accurate perceptions and reactions 
of electronic missile guidance and control systems. 

Here at the Missile Systems Division of Lockheed, we 
are aware of this requirement. We also know that elec¬ 
tronics is experiencing the greatest revolution in its 
history; the vacuum tube, hitherto the cornerstone of 


electronic design, is being replaced by new solid-state 
devices which have superior performance and reliability. 

Thus the times favor a bold approach to missile elec¬ 
tronics. Past techniques will not meet requirements of 
the future. Experience in old-fashioned electronics is no 
great qualification for the present challenge. By giving 
the broadest responsibility to scientists and engineers, we 
are trying to lay proper emphasis on the new electronics. 



MISSILE SYSTEMS DIVISION research and engineering staff 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION • VAX .NUYS, CALIFORNIA 





Alumni and Officers in the News 


Leading the Rest . . . 

Eari, P. Stevenson’19 and Raymond 
Stevens’17, respectively president and 
vice-president of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
have been elected chairman of the board 
and president. Other promotions in this 
company include Leroy F. Marek’30 to 
senior vice-president and Richard J. 
Coveney’29 to vice-president. Mr. 
Stevens, who was the 51st president of 
the Alumni Association in 1944-1945, 
thus succeeds the late Arthur D. Little 
’85, founder of the company which bears 
his name, who was the 28th president of 
the Aluinni Association in 1921-1922. 

Elected by divisions of W. R. Grace 
and Company: T. T. Miller’22, as presi¬ 
dent of Polymer Chemicals; Bradley 
Dewey, Jr.’40, as president of CRYO- 
VAC; William L. Taggart, Jr.’27 and 
Dunbar L. Shanklin’23, respectively as 
executive vice-president and vice-presi¬ 
dent of Dewey and Almy. 

Eger V. Muhphree’23, President of 
Esso Research and Engineering Com¬ 
pany, has been appointed, by the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense, as special assistant for 
guided missiles. For more than two 
decades he has been research executive 
for the Standard Oil Company (N. J.). 
Since 1947 he has been president of the 
Esso Research and Engineering Company, 
which he joined in 1934. In 1950 Mr. 
Murphree received the Perkin Medal, 
awarded by the American Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry for his work 
in applied chemistry. He is chairman of 
the Permanent Council of the Fifth World 
Petroleum Congress to be held in the 
United States in 1959. 

Duncan A. Crawford’26 has been 
promoted to the newly created position 
of executive vice-president of the Atlanta 
Gas Light Company. 

Arthur W. Gilbaht’35 and Robert E. 
Benson’37 have been named vice-presi¬ 
dent and second vice-president, respec¬ 
tively, of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. 

John A. Doremus’38 has become vice- 
president in charge of engineering for the 
Aircraft Radio Corporation of New Jersey. 

Receiving Honors . . . 

Oscar II. Horovitz’22 has recently 
been appointed an honorary fellow of the 
Institute of Amateur Cinematographers 
for “his services to cinematography in 
general and to the interests of the In¬ 
stitute in tlie U.S.A. in particular.” Mr. 
Horovitz won two awards for his 16 mm. 
films in the 1955 international competi¬ 
tion — a second prize for “Rio de Janeiro” 
and a commendation for “Belo Hori¬ 
zonte.” 

William J. Platt’41, assistant direc¬ 
tor of economics research at Stanford 
Research Institute has been named a fel¬ 
low of the Operations Research Society 
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of America. The society was organized in 
1952 to further the scientific methods of 
solving operating problems of industry 
and government. Mr. Platt has been a 
member of the group since 1953 and is 
associate editor of the society’s journal. 

Holt Ashley’48, Associate Professor 
of Aeronautical Engineering and Thomas 
Harhincton Pigford’48, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemical and Nuclear Engineer¬ 
ing are two of ten “outstanding young 
men” selected by the Boston Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Directing Affairs . . . 

Louis H. G. Bouscaren’04 has been 
elected a director of Market Facts, Inc., 
marketing research and counsel of Chi¬ 
cago. Mr. Bouscaren was formerly 
vice-president of Stone and Webster En¬ 
gineering Corporation. 

Weseley C. L. Hemeon’26 is now the 
director of a new firm known as Hemeon 
Associates engaging in general consulta¬ 
tion on all aspects of air pollution. The 
firm will be located in Pittsburgh and 
will retain a staff of experts in the field 
of air pollution; it will also have con¬ 
sulting associate specialists in the fields 
of chemistry, engineering, meteorology, 
plant physiology and pathology, and wind 
tunnel aerodynamics. 

James H. Brewster, IIT40 has been 
appointed director of customer relations 
of the electronics system division of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. Mr. 
Brewster is now responsible for the ad¬ 
ministration and coordination of the 
division’s technical sales to governmental 
agencies and their prime contractors. 

John Marvin ’49 has been appointed 
director of the Saltsea Packing Company, 
Providence, R. I. 

Francis E. Vinal’41 will direct re¬ 
search work on ferrites at an Advanced 
Development Laboratory being estab¬ 
lished by the Radio Corporation at Need¬ 
ham, Mass. After World War II, Dr. 
Vinal was assistant professor of Ceramics 
at M.I.T. and from 1952 to 1955 was 
associated with the Institute’s Lincoln 
Laboratories. 

Saluting the Authors . . . 

William S. LaLonde, Jr.’23; Profes¬ 
sional Engineers’ Examination Questions 
and Answers, published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 

Robert V. Bruce’44; Lincoln and the 
Tools of War, published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 


Obituary 

Walter Renton Ingalls'86, February 2 
William S. Hadaway’87, April 12, 1953 


John E. May’89, Date Unknown 
Harold B. Roberts’90, January 1 
Leighton Calkins’93, December 28, 
1955 

Laurence J. Webster’93, January 25° 
Henry F. Copeland’94, January 26 
Herbert E. Johnson’94, December 7, 
1954° 

Everell S. Sweet’95, February 3“ 
Wilfred Bancroft’97, December 18, 
1955 

Walter F. Buck’97, January 3® 

Elliott R. Barkeh’98, January 10 
Harvey L. Currier’98, October 11, 1955 
A. Wallace McCrea’99, Date Unknown 
Joseph T. Macuire’OO, December 16, 
1955° 

Fred B. Wilder’OO, February 2 
Arthur W. Payne’01, February 5 
Leslie W. \1illar’02, April 4, 1955 
James A. Cushman’03, March 3° 
Richard M. Field’03, Date Unknown 
Raymond E. Bell’05, January 23® 
William A. Clahk’05, February 18 
Clarke E. Warren’05, March 10 
Marden W. Hayward’06, February 4® 
Ray J. Barbeh’06, October 28, 1955 
Herbert P. Hollnacel’06, February 23 
Alexander Macomber’07, March 14® 
Henry C. Patten’08, February® 
Chauncey H. Crawford’09, May 9, 
1955* 

Harry L. IIavens’09, January 23 
Chester Henry Pope’09, March 6® 
John S. Long’10, July 17, 1955 
J. Stuart Sneddon’10, December 14, 
1955 

John S. Wood, Jh.’IO, June 1955 
Walter D. Allen’11, February 28® 
Ralph W. Bderer’H, December 29, 
1955® 

Henry S. Davis’11, July 26, 1955 
Leland D. Wood, March 20 
Lawrence H. Mathews’13, February 10 
Ernest M. Boyd’14, November 23, 1955 
William Grant’14, October 14, 1955 
James Isaacs’14, February 17® 

John W. Conover’15, November 15, 
1955 

Oliver G. Nohton’15, November 4, 1955 
Arthur L. Guptill’16, February 28® 
William T. Kniesner’16, March 2® 
Harold A. Knapp’17, January 19 
Grenville L. Hancock’18, January® 
Claude O. Kell’20, Summer of 1955 
Robert D. Fairbanks’21, December 25, 
1955" 

Norman W. Hunter’21, October 14, 
1955® 

J. Lincoln Dodson’22, October 7, 1955® 
William T. Haebler’22, February 6 
Homer Duccan’25, February 
Richard M. Wick’25, Date Unknown® 
Robert H. Baker'33, February 6 
William C. Miller, Jh.’33, January 31 
Max Neuhaus’33, October, 1955 
Richard M. Siec’38, December 1, 1955 
Henry Paice’49, October 5, 1955 
Thorkel M. W. Haaland’54, January 15 

® Further information in Class Notes 
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News from the Clubs and Classes 


CLUB NOTES 


Cincinnati 

Professor and Mrs. Erwin H. Schell’12 
were the St. Valentine’s Day guests of the 
Technology Alumni of Cincinnati and 
their wives at a dinner meeting held at 
the Maketewah Country Club. The 
Schells, who were house guests of Oliver 
L. Bardes’21 during their visit to our city, 
succeeded in bringing us up-to-date on 
the latest happenings at the Institute. In 
doing so they also brought a touch of the 
graciousness that many of us have known 
during pleasant visits to their home. It is 
no surprise that M.I.T. Clubs across the 
country have enjoyed having them as 
guests. 

In addition to speaking on the “Growth 
at M.I.T.,” Professor Schell showed the 
color film on SAGE (Semi-Automatic 
Ground Environment) which was devel¬ 
oped at M.I.T.’s Project Lincoln at Lex¬ 
ington, Mass. Those in attendance en¬ 
joyed a most rewarding evening. — Ger¬ 
ald S. Burns, Secretary, 2529 Bell Place, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 

Great Britain 

The M.I.T. Club of Great Britain held 
three successful dinner-meetings during 
the year 1955 with a good proportion of 
the Club members in attendance. The 
meetings represent a wide range of 
Classes, and we are always glad to wel¬ 
come new members from various parts of 
the world. We invariably hold one dinner- 
meeting to which ladies are invited, and 
at least one is arranged to coincide with 
the visit to London of an eminent visitor 
from Cambridge. The Secretary, Professor 
D. N. deG. Allen, is always pleased to 
hear of the arrival in England of Alumni 
of M.I.T. whom he would like to contact 
on their arrival, and he would also like to 
be informed of the existence in this coun¬ 
try of anyone with whom he has not yet 
got in touch. The Club maintains a steady 
average number of members, partly resi¬ 
dents in this country, and partly people 
who spend a shorter period in Great 
Britain, and thus maintains close contact 
with recent events at M.I.T. The mem¬ 
bership fee is a nominal one of 7/6 per an¬ 
num. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the undersigned. — D. N. 
deG. Allen, Secretary, Imperial College, 
Prince Consort Road, London, S. W. 7. 

Hawaii 

The M.I.T. Club of Hawaii held a din¬ 
ner meeting at the Pacific Club in Hono¬ 
lulu on March 7. The Pacific Club is said 
to be the oldest private club west of the 
Mississippi. Mr. and Mrs. Langdon Pearse 
were the honored guests. Mr. Pearse of 
the Class of ’01 is the sanitary engineer of 
the Sanitary District of Chicago. During 
47 years of continuous service there he 


has been responsible for a major part in 
the growth of one of the world’s largest 
successful sewage projects. It provides 
safe, sanitary living for some four million 
people, and an unpolluted water front 
along the Lake Michigan shore. After 
dinner he gave a most interesting account 
of the problems and growth of this $350,- 
000,000 investment in health by the city 
of Chicago. Walter T. Spalding’10, Pres¬ 
ident of the Club reported on his 45th Re¬ 
union at Chatham and on the full Alumni 
Day events of last June. — W. T. Spald¬ 
ing, President, 77 Merchant St., Hono¬ 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Lehigh Valley 

A highly interesting and instructive 
meeting was enjoyed by 32 members of 
the M.I.T. Club of the Lehigh Valley at 
the Allentown Plant of Western Electric 
Company. 

Following an excellent dinner and a 
brief business meeting talks by Ted Acker 
’24 and J. J. Stancavage explained the 
planning, building, and operation of this 
large electronics plant. Mr. A. W. Pond 
demonstrated possible future uses of 
transistors and thermistors, such as the 
use of transistors in miniature radio trans¬ 
mitters and receiving sets. 

A well organized plant tour followed 
the talks after which the group returned 
to a meeting room for a question and an¬ 
swer period. 

Those present were: Steve Muther’34, 
Howard M. Cyr’18, Lawrence Garthe’52, 
C. T. Chu’22, Bob Loss’22, Wallace 
McGahan’47, Floid M. Fuller’06, George 
J. Meyers, Jr.’29, W. M. Post, Jr.’36, 
C. W. Gotherman’13, M. V. McMurry 
’38, Stanley Partel’55, B. V. Reeves’12, 
A. C. Zettlemoyer’41, A. Butts’13, M. S. 
Blake’25, J. T. Acker’24, J. P. Brosnahan 
’35, J. F. Stengel’50, Wm. V. Bassett’39, 
W. K. Adams’47, Edward Adams Rich- 
ardson’19, Roy W. Prince’40, George P. 
Conard’52, James V. D. Eppes’50, 
Henry T. Lyons’27, M. V. Herasimchuk 
’39, H. Moggio’28, D. W. Blickwede’48, 
Hugh S. Graham’47, Joe Libsch’40, Dick 
MacPhaul’40. — John M. Smyser, Secre¬ 
tary, R. D. #4, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Monterrey 

Special occasions for the Club are the 
annual visits that H. E. Lobdell has been 
making with some distinguished visitors 
from the faculty of M.I.T. and the Alumni 
Association. The one for this year was 
planned for March 6, with the attendance 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lobdell as well as Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Miller. Unfortunuately, flight 
accommodations were not available as ex¬ 
pected and the Club’s dinner had to be 
cancelled. However, on March 7, Messrs. 
Miller and Lobdell made a personal visit 
to the Instituto Tecnologico de Monter¬ 
rey upon the request of Ing. Bravo Ahuja, 
Rector of the Instituto, who afterwards 
invited them to lunch, accompanied by 
several members of the faculty and sev¬ 


eral Alumni. In the evening Rodolfo Gon¬ 
zalez Garza’34 offered a cocktail for 
Messrs. Miller and Lobdell. The following 
group of Alumni were present: Roberto 
Garza Sada’18, Juan Celada’44, Julio 
de la Fuente’33, Camilo G. Sada’32, 
Eliot Camarena’44, and Rodolfo Gonza¬ 
lez Garza’34 with their wives. — Eliot 
Camarena, Secretary. Sucursal “J”, 
Monterrey, N.L., Mexico. 

New York 

Alumni of Westchester 

The annual golf outing of the M.I.T. 
Club of New York will be held at the 
Scarsdale Golf Club on Tuesday, June 5. 
All Technology men and women are in¬ 
vited to participate; and all guests, friends 
and business associates are welcome. 

Tee-off times for foursomes are avail¬ 
able from 11 a.m. through tile early after¬ 
noon. The Scarsdale Club also offers 
facilities for tennis and swimming for 
those wishing to do so. Arrangements 
have been made for playing bridge. The 
bar will be open throughout the day. 
Dinner will be served at 7 p.m. with a 
lively evening of entertainment planned 
in conjunction with the dinner. 

The golf outing is being sponsored by 
tlie M.I.T. Alumni of Westchester; Eu¬ 
gene R. Smoley’19 is serving as chairman 
of the affair. Other committee members 
are: David V. Buchanan’31, J. Gordon 
Collins’28, Tbomas F. Creamer’40, Ed¬ 
ward S. Goodridge’33, and Arthur Smith 
T8. Reservations may be made by con¬ 
tacting either Eugene Smoley of the 
Lumus Company or Joe Conrad of the 
M.I.T. Club of New York. Announce¬ 
ments will be mailed in the middle of 
May to all Club members. — John E. 
Planting a, Secretary, 57 Center Rd., Old 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Rochester 

The last meeting of our Club was held 
Wednesday, March 7, at which time ap¬ 
proximately 30 of our members had the 
opportunity of visiting the main plant of 
the General Railway Signal Company. 
This visit was made possible by Al 
Dasburg’36, a transportation research 
engineer with his company. Also assisting 
in guiding us through the plant and facili¬ 
ties were the following M.I.T. graduates 
employed at General Railway Signal: 
E. A. Basilio’28, J. E. Freehafer’37, 
R. M. Phinney’04. The trip was of great 
interest to all, and indicated the entrance 
of electronics into the field of railway sig¬ 
nalling and control. New methods of 
freight car classification—yard automation 
—and centralized train control were ex¬ 
hibited and described to the group. We 
were shown how, by means of centralized 
train control, the New York Central was 
able to cut back from four to two track 
operation on its 163 miles of main line 
between Buffalo and Cleveland, and still 
give better and more efficient service be¬ 
tween these two cities. 
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Our Club is also busy at the present 
time with the Alumni Fund solicitation 
campaign. We were one of four Clubs in 
the nation chosen last year to initiate this 
follow-up campaign at the local level, and 
were again asked to participate this year. 
Some 30 of our members, under the chair¬ 
manship of V. N. Hansford ’37, President¬ 
elect of the Club, are following up on 
Alumni who have to date, failed to re¬ 
spond to the Alumni Fund drive. — J. K. 
Littwitz, Secretary, 191 Rogers Park¬ 
way, Rochester, N.Y. 

Schenectady 

Our annual dinner meeting proved suc¬ 
cessful and entertaining. J. P. Den Hartog 
honored us with a double theme talk. We 
were brought up-to-date with the latest 
thinking at Tech, particularly in line with 
the teaching objectives, and he also re¬ 
counted his trip to Japan as a Fulbright 
Exchange Professor. Professor H. Bibber 
did the honors for the evening. The 
guest list included Admiral Leggett of 
Alco Products, Messrs. Sheals and Nerad 
of General Electric, and their wives. The 
members present were B. S. Angell’43, 
E. R. Barriere, F. F. Buckland, H. H. 
Dow’35, J. H. Germer’44, W. B. Giles’50, 
H. J. Humphrey’49, A. P. Kellogg’24, Dr. 

G. M. Ketchum’41, W. A. Kitts’22, 
E. S. Lawrence’47, J. F. Lucey’29, J. H. 
Macleod’41, D. H. Marquis, R. L. Math- 
ews’50, M. R. McGuire’41, L. G. Peter- 
son’36, Dr. R. Plunkett’39, O. R. Shurig’ll, 

H. Stem’50, J. C. Westmoreland’54, B. 
Wilbur’32, R. E. Wilson'45, and B. Zax- 
man. Nearly all of the wives and several 
other guests were also present. 

Recent luncheon meetings have in¬ 
cluded a talk on the latest in automation 
at General Electric by Addison E. Wiles, 
acting manager of equipment develop¬ 
ment section; and “Problems of Mechani¬ 
cal Analysis in Reactor Technology” by 
Dr. Gabriel ITorvay, Research Associate of 
General Electric’s Research Laboratory. 

We are happy to welcome two new 
members to the local gathering, F. Paul 
de Mello and Milton McGuire. Paul ar¬ 
rived from Sao Paulo, Brazil, and Milton 
was former Secretary from the New York 
area. We hope that other new members 
in this area will try out our meetings — in¬ 
terest guaranteed. — W. B. Giles, Secre¬ 
tary, Netherlands Village, Wemple #9, 
Schenectady 8, N.Y. 

Thames 

On February 16, 1956 a new M.I.T. 
Club got under way in the New London, 
Conn, area under the name of the M.I.T. 
Club of the Thames. Thirty M.I.T. men 
were present at a dinner meeting at the 
Trade Winds in New London. 

Mr. Donald P. Severance, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the M.I.T. Alumni Associa¬ 
tion welcomed the Club and explained the 
role of the Alumni Club in the community. 
W. Van Alan Clark, Jr. Associate Professor 
of Industrial Management at the Institute, 
delivered the principal address entitled 
“Industrial Management and New Areas 
of Technology.” This was followed by a 
stimulating discussion led by Professor 
Clark. Howard Levingston’51 and George 
Siefert’51 presided over the meeting. 

Plans have been made to hold one other 
meeting this season and this will be held 
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in May. The season beginning in the fall 
of 1956 will be the first complete season 
and a slate of officers will be presented at 
that time. All M.I.T. Alumni within a 25 
mile radius of New London, Conn, are in¬ 
vited to participate in the activities and 
work with the committee. — Howard Lev- 
incston, Secretary, General Dynamics 
Corporation, Groton, Conn. 


CLASS NOTES 


• 1890 • 

On the day before Christmas our assist¬ 
ant Secretary Charles Sherman, received 
a Christmas card from Martin Southworth 
of Chicago with the notation: “Please pass 
my greetings to the members of my Class, 
VI,’90.” It was addressed to him as Secre¬ 
tary of the Class. Charles also called our 
attention to a probate notice which made 
it possible to get the following information 
from Mr. F. Alexander Magoun concern¬ 
ing his mother, our Classmate Mrs. Her¬ 
bert W. Magoun, nee Martha R. Mann: 
“Mother died in her sleep on All Saints 
Day (Nov. 1). She had not been ill. She 
was 94 years old last June. She graduated 
from Wellesley, Class of ’85 and did grad¬ 
uate work in biology under Sedgwick at 
M.I.T. Subsequently she taught botany 
and biology at Colorado College where 
she met and married the young Latin pro¬ 
fessor. Her principal claim to fame was 
discovering and identifying a new kind of 
moss which the famous Professor Gray of 
Harvard named after her. She is survived 
by her husband, Herbert W. Magoun of 
Belmont who will be 100 years old in Feb¬ 
ruary, three children, Mrs. Charles S. Gil- 
lett of Matsugama, Japan, whose husband 
is president of a junior college for girls 
there, F. Alexander Magoun, long of the 
M.I.T. faculty, now retired but still active, 
and Dr. Harold J. Magoun of Denver. In¬ 
credible as it seems she took care of father 
and a ten-room house alone for 14 years 
after she had broken a hip at age 80.” — 
George A. Packard, Secretary, 25 Avon 
St., Wakefield, Mass. Charles W. Sher¬ 
man, Assistant Secretary, 16 Myrtle St., 
Belmont, Mass. 

• 1891 • 

Our Secretaries seem to have a lot of 
hard luck. Frank Howard had a leg amp¬ 
utated some time ago and I understand is 
practicing with an artificial leg and I hope 
he will be present at our 65th Reunion at 
the Country Club on June 9. Gorham 
Dana writes me that he cannot continue as 
Secretary on account of ill health, so I 
passed the job on to Channing Brown our 
only minister, who should be able to write 
us a few sermons on the errors of our 
ways, who finally accepted but read his 
letter below. “Early last September I was 
hit by an automobile while crossing Route 
2, not 500 yards from my own home. A 
fractured hip, scalp with long deep cut 
and many bruises and scars sent me to the 
hospital for nine weeks. No visitors and for 
two weeks nobody was laying a bet that 
I would pull through. When my daughter 
drove me over to Hastings I could not 
stand without helping hand, could not 


write except sign my own name. Have 
made wonderful progress to date though 
it has taken grit to do it. I walk three to 
four miles each morning. Today through 
two inches of snow. But I use two canes 
to do it. 

“This long tale is to show you I am in 
no fit condition to say yes to your request. 
I’m like Barny Capen, sort of semi-invalid. 

I have given up everything involving ob¬ 
ligations — town clerk, after 25 years of 
service, church and all. I suppose this is 
my home from now on, mostly. The reason 
is a wonderful affectionate daughter. She 
is on the Board of Education in Hastings, 
no small job on the doorstep of Columbia 
University. She is also the mainstay in 
carrying on her husband’s New York busi¬ 
ness — he died last April. I hope to be with 
you and the rest on June 9.” 

A letter to Gorham from Robert Ball 
was received in February which reads: 
"We were much interested in your ac¬ 
count of Brook Farm in tile Review. I can¬ 
not remember the house, perhaps it was 
not then made conspicuous by a notice 
board. I wonder if you remember Profes¬ 
sor Morse who lived at Salem. He was a 
great collector. When I knew him he was 
retired but was always absorbed in re¬ 
search, much of which he used in lectures. 

“We seldom have a real freeze-up but 
at present we are just recovering from one. 
Plumbers in England are not given to 
protecting the piping system against frost 
for they lose custom thereby even though 
the severe frosts are infrequent! But when 
they do come, the call on them is over¬ 
whelming.” 

And here is another letter I received in 
January from Ball which reads: “You are 
to be thanked by the surviving members 
of’91 for keeping the remnant in touch 
through the medium of the Tech paper. 
The arrangement of classes is a great im¬ 
provement on anything of the kind here. 
As you perhaps know, Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity is a collection of some 17 colleges, 
each with an almost complete independ¬ 
ence and anything like a comprehensive 
catalogue is impossible, though there is a 
University annual which necessarily can¬ 
not give particulars, and has no parallel 
with your system of classification which is 
so efficient. Hence I look to the arrange¬ 
ments by classes as set forth in the Tech 
paper. There is a great crusade here to 
supply more young men trained in science 
and technology as there are not enough 
to cover requirements in industry. I hope 
you and your family are well.” 

It would be nice if all you fellows lo¬ 
cated around the country would take a 
few minutes to write to Channing Brown, 
15 Forest Ave., Hastings on Hudson, N.Y. 
and tell him something about yourselves. 
He is going to need your help. 

Please keep June 9 in mind. That’s the 
date of die 65th Class Reunion. It will be 
held at The Country Club in Brookline, 
Mass. According to my records diere are 
37 members still living. — Harry H. 
Young, President, 192 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

• 1893 • 

On March 7, (a week before Class Notes 
were due for the May issue of The Review) 
we received a clipping from the Laconia, 
N.H. Citizen, through the Alumni Office, 
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advising us that Laurence J. Webster had 
passed away at his home on January 25, 
1956. Laurence Webster, a retired engi¬ 
neer of Stone and Webster Inc., became 
active in the conservation of wild life in 
New Hampshire, when illness forced his 
retirement in 1899 to his home in Holder- 
ness. While a resident there — he and his 
wife built many bird sanctuaries and suc¬ 
ceeded in attracting a flock of some 200 
ruby-throated humming birds to Iris estate. 
His bird taming made possible high speed 
photographs by Dr. Harold Edkerton of 
M.I.T. and the moving pictures enable 
ornithologists to make comprehensive 
studies of the birds. His first wife Alyce 
Rogers of Newton, died in 1938 and sev¬ 
eral years later he married Mrs. Edith 
Rogers Holden of New York City, who 
survives him. He also leaves a son by his 
first wife, Frank G. Webster, five* grand¬ 
children and four great grandchildren. — 
George B. Glidden, Secretary; Gerthude 
B. Currie, Assistant Secretary, c/o Fay, 
Spofford and Thorndike, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 

• 1894 • 

The only really sad part of a Class Sec¬ 
retary’s post is the necessity to report from 
time to time on the invasion of the Class 
ranks by death or misfortune. This be¬ 
comes too frequent when classes have en¬ 
tered upon the second half century of 
Alumni life. Although most of the men 
have retired by that time, it would still be 
of great interest if they would volunteer 
items of news about themselves or their 
families, activities, travels, etc. for these 
would greatly interest their former fellow 
Class members. I urge all members of our 
own or of other classes to assist the Secre¬ 
taries in this way. 

It is with much regret that this Secretary 
has to report the much belated news of 
the death of Herbert Edward Johnson 
which occurred at the General Hospital at 
Riverside, Calif., on December 7, 1954, 
but was only recently reported by his at¬ 
torney. Johnson joined our Class in the 
Sophomore year, coming from Oberlin, 
Ohio, and entering the course in Electrical 
Engineering. He was thus with us for 
three years, but was not active in Class 
affairs or widely known outside that de¬ 
partment. After graduation he entered the 
employ of the Nassau Electric Railway 
Company in Brooklyn, but how long he re¬ 
mained with that company is not known. 
He later became associated with the 
Traders Insurance Company of Dallas, 
Texas, and was for several years a special 
agent for that company. During the 
tlie period from 1930 to 1940, and pos¬ 
sibly before and after these dates, he was 
engaged in ranching at Norco, Calif., and 
thereafter he retired to Corona, Calif. He 
resided there for about ten years previous 
to his death in 1954. It has been reported 
that a surviving sister lives at 504 W. Sixth 
St., Cisco, Texas, but there is no other 
information relative to his family. — S. C. 
Prescott, Secretary, Room 16-317, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1893 . 

There is an old saying — “Our only 
value in this life lies in what we do for 
others.” This is superbly exemplified by 
our Classmate, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. thru 


his wonderful financial support and per¬ 
sonal interests in the welfare of Technol¬ 
ogy. We are proud that he is a member 
of the Class of 1895. We regretfully report 
of the passing of Everell Shipley Sweet, 
Course V, on February 3, 1956. His latest 
residence was 1116 Washington Street, S. 
Braintree, Mass. — Luther K. Yoder, Sec¬ 
retary, 69 Pleasant Street, Ayer, Mass. 

• 1896 • 

We in New England are just emerging 
(March 10) from the worst ice storm of 
the year. In an overall survey the weather 
men call it one of the most devastating 
winters in 50 years. Losses from floods and 
hurricanes have been in the millions, and 
the reconstruction costs including new 
surveys for dams will add millions more. 
The above comments remind us of how 
important Hyde, Leighton, McAlpine and 
others have been in their fundamental 
studies and reports on “soil conservation” 
and “flood control.” We eagerly await bio¬ 
graphical news from our Classmates if we 
are to keep the Class informed of passing 
events. The consensus of opinion to date 
indicates that our Class Reunion will be 
limited to the Alumni luncheon to be held 
in Rockwell Cage. This following article 
from the Washington, D.C. Star entitled 
“Jameson Memorial Exhibition” has just 
reached us. Our Classmate, Minor S. 
Jameson passed away May 20, 1955. 
“ “The value of painting is its contribution 
to the beauty of the world and the joy of 
creating for the artist.’ These words, taken 
from Minor S. Jameson’s ‘Notes on Paint¬ 
ing’ apply in every respect to his own 
paintings, more than 30 of which compose 
a memorial exhibition at the Arts Club. 

“Modernists as well as traditionalists 
have paid tribute to the technical excel¬ 
lence of Mr. Jameson’s paintings. But 
what enchants the general public is their 
beauty. 

“Mr. Jameson’s color is so faithful to 
that of the scenes he depicted, it seems 
quiet if not over-reticent to eyes accus¬ 
tomed to the raw primary colors of some 
modem landscapists. Yet Mr. Jameson’s 
color is fresh and bright in the red bams 
and lush summer foliage; delicate and 
highkeyed in his idylls of spring; warmly 
glowing in his autumnal scenes, and al¬ 
most monochromatic in some of his tran¬ 
scriptions of the hush of winter. He loved 
far-reaching landscapes, and achieved the 
feeling of distance by the use of successive 
planes, as in Chinese painting.” 

Following is a letter from Victor Shaw. 
"It has been some time since you’ve heard 
from me, back on our 80th birthdays, it 
seems to me, and now I’m in my 84th year 
and am writing again chiefly to apprise 
you of my change of address, but also to 
send you a “get well fast” note; for I see 
by my February Review that you are 
under a doctor’s care for some respiratory 
infection that surely doesn’t sound so good 
to me. 

“I am, myself, recently out of a local 
hospital, reputedly for an attack of TB. 
However, I’m rather doubtful of that diag¬ 
nosis, and think it may have been merely 
a pleurisy attack. This, because although 
I was kept in the hospital for nearly a 
year, I made a record for what they term 
‘negatives’, of which I had eleven on physi¬ 
cal tests. 


“This is the only time for me in any 
such institution, and am hoping it will be 
the last also. Am supposed to have picked 
up the TB germs when I came down here 
from Alaska back in 1938; but, never had 
a cough, and my lungs always have been 
okay, with a five-inch expansion when I 
was mining in the Colorado high country. 

“Now with regard to my change of ad¬ 
dress; I still am in the California mountain 
country, for I’ve always been a mountain 
man; preferring the hills to the alternative 
desert country with its cactus, heat, and 
poison critters. My new address is: Box 
116, Frazier Park, Calif.” — John A. Rock¬ 
well, Secretary, 24 Garden St., Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. Frederic W. Damon, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, Commander Hotel, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

• 1897 • 

Having returned from a short trip to 
Florida much earlier than originally 
planned and it being a mild evening for 
February, we attended the Alumni council 
meeting at the M.I.T. Faculty Club on 
February 27. After celebrating the 95th 
birthday of Godfrey L. Cabot by an inter¬ 
esting talk by Horace Ford telling of Mr. 
Cabot’s manifold activities in business and 
aeronautics and philanthropy, we listened 
to a talk by two quarterbacks. One, from 
Stanford University, who is now the Di¬ 
rector of Athletics at M.I.T. outlined his 
future plans for which he incidentally 
mentioned he hoped in spite of the million 
dollar bequest by young Mr. duPont that 
a like amount or more should eventually 
be raised. The second, who had been a 
quarterback at Nebraska University but 
who now is the chief engineer in the de¬ 
sign of the proposed nuclear reactor for 

M. I.T., described in detail the construc¬ 
tion and operation of the proposed equip¬ 
ment. Most of the interesting description 
was miles over our head as we are not well 
acquainted with neutrons and gamma 
rays. He also explained that the money so 
far available for the construction of the 
reactor was insufficient and a large addi¬ 
tional sum would be required for com¬ 
pletion. 

We arc again indebted to Proctor 
Dougherty for a clipping from the Febru¬ 
ary 6 issue of Washington Post and Times 
Herald giving the history of the University 
Club of Washington, D.C. It now has an 
imposing club house at 1135 16th Street 

N. W. with swimming pool, athletic facili¬ 
ties, turkish baths, etc. Proctor has been a 
member since its inception. In fact, lie 
was the head of a committee which or¬ 
ganized the club in 1904. At that time 
William I Ioward Taft was elected the first 
president of the club. At that time, of 
course, Theodore Roosevelt was the occu¬ 
pant of the White House. Incidentally, an 
excellent photograph is shown of Proctor 
surrounded by members of the present 
Board of Governors and the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee is shown pinning 
a decoration on the lapel of Proctor’s coat. 
Its membership includes representatives 
from universities all over the world which 
in times of national emergency in the past 
has proven somewhat awkward. 

Many will remember Walter French 
Buck for although he remained at M.I.T. 
only during our freshman year, he re¬ 
tained his interest in the Class and occa- 
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sionally attended a Reunion. Later as an 
undergraduate at the University of New 
Hampshire he was an all-around athlete 
and after graduation from that institution 
in addition to teaching he was a successful 
football coach at Pawtucket, R. I., and 
Brockton, Mass., High Schools and at 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. The 
following is from the Boston Herald of 
January 4, 1956: 

“Walter French Buck, former Brookline 
resident and retired teacher, investment 
broker and engineer, died yesterday on 
his 80th birthday in a Boston hospital. Mr. 
Buck formerly was an instructor at Milton 
Academy, dean and mathematics pro¬ 
fessor at Rollins College, Florida, former 
head of the mathematics department at 
Brockton High School for 11 years and 
mathematics department head for several 
years in the Pawtucket, R. I., high school, 
where he also coached football. During the 
first world war, he was in production en¬ 
gineering in manufacture of fuses for the 
French 75 m.m. cannon. He was also in 
the investment field with various firms in 
this area. Mr. Buck, a native of Man¬ 
chester, N.H., attended M.I.T. and trans¬ 
ferred to the University of New Hamp¬ 
shire, graduating in 1897. Prior to retiring 
in 1954, he worked in research for the 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company, Wal¬ 
tham. He was a member of the Leyden 
Congregational Church, Brookline. He 
leaves his wife, the former Grace Louise 
Bicknell, and a sister, Miss Helen I. Buck 
of New York City.” 

A letter from his sister. Miss Helen I. 
Buck, 615 E. 14th Street, states that 
Walter wrote of his wife as follows: 
“Throughout all the trials and tribulations 
of living, Grace, with her sound sense, 
delightful humor and buoyant disposition, 
has been a constant and living inspiration 
to me and others.” — John P. Ilsley, Sec¬ 
retary Pro-tem, 26 Columbine Road, Mil- 
ton 87, Mass. 

• 1898 • 

There will be a ’98 Get-Together in the 
afternoon of Alumni Day, June 11, 1956, 
which, through the courtesy and gener¬ 
osity of our Classmate, George Cottle, 
will be held at The Algonquin Club of 
Boston. Does this not bring up to the 
Class the remembrance of many happy 
gatherings at the Algonquin Club? 

Alumni Day, ’56, promises to be novel 
and outstanding in many features. We 
were present at The Alumni Council 
meeting, January 23, when Donald 
Kitchin’19, Chairman of the ’56 Alumni 
Day Committee made a preliminary re¬ 
port. The plans call for holding all gath¬ 
erings, — meetings, lunch, dinner, etc., for 
the whole Alumni body and guests at 
M.I.T. in Cambridge; one evening ban¬ 
quet for men and women, instead of two 
as formerly, to be held in Rockwell Cage, 
— it should be a mammoth gathering; and 
finally at the evening bancpiet a program 
of entertainment instead of serious 
speeches as formerly. The serious 
speeches will be held in the morning; and 
President Killian’s report given at the 
luncheon in the Great Court. Then, in 
the afternoon, Class Get-Together. So, 
you boys and girls of ’98, just hitch up 
the old gray mare, with bells (or run out 
that new Cadillac) and come right along! 
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Now to continue the responses to Class 
Letter #16. David C. Fenner, Course II, 
288 Elm Road, Falmouth, Mass: “That’s 
right, put me in the ‘Retired’ Category 
and make it twice. Once in 1950 and a 
second time in 1953. Am still doing a 
little waiting. Managed to get to New' 
Haven to see Yale down Harvard in a 
game of ‘snow ball.’ (Dave graduated 
from Yale in 1896 before he came to 
M.I.T. — Ed.) Am still hoping to get to 
New Haven again in June for my 60th. 
Happy and Prosperous 1956, Dan, and 
best to all the boys in M.I.T. ’98.” 

Abram French, Course I, 646 Hum¬ 
phrey St., Swampscott, Mass.: “The work 
which takes most of my time is in the 
nature of a general service of the grounds 
of suburban homes. Sometimes it is a 
lawn which needs renewing or a septic 
tank or a drain which is plugged or else 
snow has to be plowed off the driveway. 
Witli the jobs lasting only a few days, 
there is quite a variety of work and the 
men have to do something different each 
day. With best wishes for a Happy New 
Year.” 

Lester D. Gardner, Course IX, Retired, 
875 West End Ave., New York 25, New' 
York: “We all owe a great debt of grati¬ 
tude to Dan Edgerly for all the hours he 
spends keeping track of all the good old 
Class of ’98 and keeping us informed 
statistically of our longevity.” So say we 
all of us! 

Frederic A. Jones, Course I, 286 Chest¬ 
nut Hill Ave., Brighton, Mass.: “You 
might supplement my record as follows: 
— (a) Retired Office Engineer, — Boston 
and Albany R.R., (b) Activities are prin¬ 
cipally genealogical and include research 
into the history of my earliest ancestors 
in this country.” 

Lyman F. Hewins, Course VIII, 1306 
Gallatin St., N.W., Washington, D.C.: 
“Retirement effective 1/1/1943; 13 years. 
Navy Department still thriving without 
me! Presented with Life Membership 
Capital Yacht Club in 1954 ‘in honor of 
50 years active membership.’ Boat now' 
winterized so will be off to Florida come 
Christmas week. Summers often spent at 
Orleans, Mass., and in between sail the 
beautiful Chesapeake Bay Country. Noth¬ 
ing like it.” (Hewins and Byam ought to 
stage a match for us on the beautiful 
Charles River, at our 60th. How about 
it? Ed.) 

Arthur Samuel Keene, Course IV. 
“Business address: 15 West 10th Street, 
Kansas City 5, Mo. Home Address: 1211 
W. 68 Terrace, Kansas City 13, Mo. Con¬ 
tinue going to the office, weather permit¬ 
ting. Short hours. 5 day week. Am passing 
responsibility to partners. Have slowed 
down but am doing well.” 

Edmund C. Little, Course IV', 6818 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
“Somehow find it impossible to put down, 
in writing, what I may have created or 
accomplished in my profession. Yes, I am 
retired and travels, reading and my 
friends brighten the last span.” 

Edward N. Milliken, Course VIII, 303 
County Street, New Bedford, Mass. “That 
term, ‘Retired’ is very misleading in my 
case, for I am quite active for my age, 
80 plus. To put it briefly — home cares, 
church work, social service, two houses 
to care for — country and city, real estate. 


trying to keep up my reading with ad¬ 
vancing science. I do want to hear what 
the other ‘Retired’ are doing.” 

Herbert B. Newton, Holyoke, Mass.: 
“I am still president of the Newton Paper 
Company in Holyoke, — founded by my 
father, Moses Newton in 1874; but my 
son, William, vice-president, is the active 
member, although I do go to the office 
some of tire time, and, of course, to our 
Directors’ meetings.” 

Mrs. George F. (Elenora C.) Partridge, 
Course VII, 99 Lexington Ave., Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.: “I was not a regular stu¬ 
dent. 1 took the biological course under 
Professor Sedgwick. I had specialized in 
French. I had just returned from Paris 
and was teaching French, but had to 
take a class in zoology. I felt the need 
of more grounding in that subject. Pro¬ 
fessor Sedgwick was a marvelous teacher, 
though not adverse to lambasting his 
pupils. After our first test, mine was the 
paper held up before the class for ridi¬ 
cule. The test was unexpected and I had 
not studied for it. However, I ended the 
course. Passed with credit. I married in 
1897 George Fairbanks Partridge. Three 
children, two sons, one daughter. My 
husband died in March, 1940.” 

William A. Robinson, Jr., Course II, 
New Bedford, Mass.: "While I am re¬ 
tired, I am mixed up in a couple of banks, 
as a vice president of one, director of an¬ 
other. Regards to ’98.” 

Ralph R. Rumery, Course I, Short 
Hills, N. J.: “I retired in April 1, 1955 
after 43 years as consulting engineer at 
50 Church St., New York. Have other 
business connections that keep me occu¬ 
pied and am still playing golf.” 

Eugene W. Rutherford, Course II, 225 
Lawrence St., New Haven, Conn.: “Re¬ 
tired. Enjoy good health perhaps because 
I manage to keep busy.” 

Albion W. Shaw, Course VI, Boston, 
Mass.: “Retired from Stone and Webster 
in 1930. Now active as Insurance Broker 
in office of Fields and Cowles, 40 Broad 
St., Boston, 8:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. every 
day except Saturday.” 

M. de Kay Thompson, Course VIII, 
75 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. “Re¬ 
tired from xM.I.T. Taught physics since 
then at Walworth School, two years at 
Mass. State College, three years at New¬ 
ark College of Engineering, one year at 
Northeastern University. Retired again.” 

James Purdon, Course IV, 310 Com¬ 
monwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass.: “Re¬ 
tired.” 

Homer E. Sargent, Course VI, 222 
Arroyo Terrace, Pasadena 3, Calif.: “Re¬ 
tired and getting old.” 

Karl W. Waterson, Course VI, 56 
Whitteredge Rd., Summit, N. J. “For a 
man nearly 80 am in quite good health. 
Take a couple of short walks each day. 
Otherwise don’t get very far away. My 
daughter Anne took her A.M. degree at 
Radcliff last September and now works 
in the Museum of Natural History in 
New York. K. W. Jr. ‘Bill’ is still at 
Washington and Lee in Lexington, Va. 
Was with the A. T. and T. Company 
until I retired at 65 — never worked for 
anyone else. Are we supposed to make 
a donation each year to the Alumni 
Fund? Any other suggestions will be ap¬ 
preciated.” 
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Paul B. Wesson, Course II, 97 Vinton 
Kd., Rochester 9, N. Y.: “Re. Class Letter 
#16. I was retired from the engineering 
department of the Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany in Sept. ’36 — I took up oil painting 
and some other interests. I have been a 
member of the Christian Science Church 
for many years and began at once to go 
into the practice of my religion. In 1948 
I became an authorized and registered 
practitioner of Christian Science. I have 
an office in a downtown bank building 
and this with my home keeps me very 
busy. 1 lowever I took time off last sum¬ 
mer for a trip by train to the West Coast 
stopping on the way out at the Rocky 
Mountain National Park and on the way 
home at the Glacier National Park, which 
I enjoyed and brought back some pic¬ 
tures of snow banks in July at 10,000 ft. 
elevation. Closing I wish to thank you 
and Ed Chapin and the other men for 
all the time and effort to promote the 
good of our Class.” 

Our world travelling Classmate, George 
Cottle, is off on a vacation trip with a 
sister and two friends, flying Saturday, 
February 12 from New York by T.W.A. 
to Cairo, Egypt. The itinerary further 
comprises visits to Luxor, Beirut, Damas¬ 
cus, Arab Jerusalem, Israel Jerusalem, 
Galilee (Note — how bold and intrepid! 
May peace continue in the troubled 
Middle East — Ed.), Istanbul, Athens, 
Greece, Crete, Rome, Naples, Pompeii, 
Amalfi, Capri, Paestum etc., Madrid, 
Canary Islands, Lisbon, Portugal, and 
possibly Madiera Islands. Home, April 1. 
Just imagine the new series of delightful 
pictures that George will be able to take 
to entertain friends and the Class at 
future meetings. 

The Secretary and sister are making a 
similar though somewhat longer trip, fly¬ 
ing from Boston on Wednesday, Febru¬ 
ary 15, by T.W.A. to Athens; thence to 
Cairo, Luxor, Beirut, Istanbul, Athens, 
Greece, Crete, Rome, Florence, Sicily, 
Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, Sorrento, 
Capri, Amalfi, Paestum, Rome, Barcelona, 
Majorca, Lisbon, Portugal, The Hague, 
Netherlands (tulip time), London and 
various trips in England, Wales and Ire¬ 
land. Home, June 7, in time for Alumni 
Day at M.I.T. and the ’98 get-together 
on June 11! See you there! — Edward S. 
Chapin, Secretary, 2 Gregory St., 
Marblehead, Mass. Elliot R. Barker, 
Assistant Secretary, 20 Lombard Road, 
Arlington 74, Mass. 

• 1899 • 

This is another story in the series re¬ 
lating the sacrifices some of the mem¬ 
bers of the class made to get an M.I.T. 
education. It is printed in the same words 
of the Classmate whose name remains 
anonymous. "I was born in the heart of 
a city adjacent to one of the five largest 
municipalities in the United States. Even 
seventy odd years ago, it boasted a popu¬ 
lation of about seventy thousand. It was 
at that time largely a residential city of 
people of the middle and more prosper¬ 
ous class. It had excellent schools and 
a school board, two of whose members 
were nationally known. The high school 
chemistry teacher was a graduate of 
M.I.T. Class of ’90. She repeatedly urged 
the boys who had made good marks in 
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her classes to take the entrance examina¬ 
tions to M.I.T. Seven of us did, largely 
to please her. When I found that I had 
passed the examination and could enter 
Tech I wanted ‘nothing else but.’ My 
father had suffered financial reverses in 
the recession of ’97 and was in no posi¬ 
tion to finance my tuition. However, I had 
worked at various jobs in my spare time 
including afternoons and evenings in the 
city’s public library and had saved several 
hundred dollars. So I made my father 
the proposition that if he would continue 
to house, feed and clothe me, I would 
enter Tech and go as far as my finances 
would allow. He accepted. When my 
funds finally gave out. Tech helped me 
and that is how I became an Alumnus of 
M.I.T.” 

To Classmates; — If you have an in¬ 
teresting story of how you struggled to 
get through Tech, send it to your Secre¬ 
tary. It will be published as you write 
it and anonymously. It may encourage 
some ambitious youth to make the effort. 
— B. R. Rickards, Secretary, 173 Edge- 
wood Avenue, Pleasantville, N. Y. Miles 
S. Richmond, Assistant Secretary, Little 
Compton, R. I. 

• 1900 . 

The annual “get-together” of the Class 
will be held this year, as usual at The 
Pines, Cotuit, Mass, beginning June 12. 
This will enable any who wish to attend 
the Alumni Day festivities on the 11th to 
do so and then go to the Cape Tuesday. 
We can assure any of the Class who will 
go to The Pines on that day that they will 
find some of their Classmates there and 
that they will enjoy a very pleasant re¬ 
union with them under comfortable and 
happy conditions. As usual, each should 
make his own reservations directly with 
the hotel manager, Mr. C. D. Crawford, 
The Pines, Cotuit, Mass. It is probable 
that all can be accommodated in Ever¬ 
green which those of us who have been 
there before know is a most delightful and 
luxurious house. Mr. Crawford is opening 
this house early, especially for our exclu¬ 
sive use. It will be much appreciated by 
the Secretary if besides writing to Mr. 
Crawford for accommodations you will 
also let the Secretary know that you are 
planning to come. There will be no special 
solicitation for attendance this year so do 
not wait for any but send in your accept¬ 
ance as soon as possible. If you cannot 
come we would greatly appreciate some 
communication from each one of you 
which can be read to those present so 
that we may know a little of where you 
all are and what you are doing. 

Stanley Fitch has just returned from a 
three weeks jaunt to the west. He spent 
a few days with his granddaughter who is 
teaching in an Indian Boarding school on 
a Navajo reservation. Then he went on to 
Southern California, visiting at Balboa 
Island, and then flew to San Francisco. 
We hope to have his own account of this 
trip next month. 

We have received word of the death, 
on December 16, 1955 of Joseph T. 
Maguire who was with us in our fresh¬ 
man year. We have not heard from him 
recently but formerly he was with the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy 
Department in Washington and he was 


still living in Washington at last accounts. 
Elbert G. Allen, Secretary, 11 Richfield 
Road, West Newton, Mass. 

• 1901 • 

The plans for our 55th Reunion are 
progressing and when you read this, ar¬ 
rangements should be practically settled. 
Any who are coming and have not said so 
should do so immediately. As these notes 
are being written the first part of March, 
I have received 22 replies to the Class 
Letter. Most of you who have replied have 
been very good in reporting news. I am 
still waiting to hear from the rest of you. 
I will quote from some of the letters which 
I have received. 

Arthur Davis, in Gloucester, writes: “I 
continue regular business activity as presi¬ 
dent and manager of the Frank E. Davis 
Fish Company sidling our products en¬ 
tirely through a mail order business estab¬ 
lished in 1885. We have two children, 
five grandchildren and five (nearly six) 
great grandchildren. Although I am a 
director or trustee of various local things, 
my chief interests seem to be business, 
family and a very pleasant home life.” 
From Anna Gallup in Mystic, Conn.: 
“Anna Billings Gallup was invited to Fort 
Worth, Texas to see the new Childrens 
Museum there. It is the first Childrens 
Museum ever built of tax money, is a 
beautiful structure and is situated at 1501 
Montgomery Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Miss Gallup attended the Mountain-Plains 
Museum Conference, October 27, 28, 29, 
1955, and was invited to be on the pro¬ 
gram. This conference consisted of mu¬ 
seum representatives from ten states ex¬ 
tending in a strip all the way from Fort 
Worth to Canada. Miss Gallup flew from 
New York to Dallas, Texas, non stop, 
19000 feet in the air at 320 miles per 
hour.” Ethel Gleason in Amherst, Mass, 
sends “Good Wishes.” Willard sends me 
this letter from Jack Scully in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. “Dear Willard: Sorry I won’t be 
with you at this outing. I’d like to meet 
the old gang again. I am glad to see Ed 
Davis is recognized at last. You can’t keep 
a good man down. He is a great credit to 
our Class and his influence will be felt in 
Alumni circles. Regards to all the boys. 
I am very unsteady on my legs so I don’t 
leave the house much.” Howard Wood 
writes that he will not be at the Reunion. 
He prefers to remember the men as they 
were five years ago. 

Roland Simonds, in Winchester, Mass, 
says: “Not much has happened since I 
retired seven years ago. I am enjoying my 
retirement and find plenty to do. Last June 
I purchased a five room Cape Cod cottage 
in Winchester, after living 24 years in a 
two family house. Have over 14,000 feet 
of land with two strawberry beds and sev¬ 
eral flower gardens, many shrubs and 
trees. Have plenty to do this summer to 
get the yard in good shape as the previous 
owner let the yard run down. We enjoy 
this place very much with everything on 
one floor. It is located on a hill about one 
mile from the center of the town. Have 
been busy this winter taking the street 
listing of the town. This is my fifth year 
at it and I meet many people from all over 
the country. Am also busy with Church 
and Order of Eastern Star work. March 
27 of this year I receive my 50 year 
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pin in the Masonic Lodge. The first thing 
1 look at in the Review is the 1901 Class 
Notes. Enjoy reading what the other fel¬ 
lows are doing. Have been to Florida sev¬ 
eral springs. 

From Ed Beckwith in Garrison, N.Y.: “I 
have been retired since my job in connec¬ 
tion with the last war when I was a civil¬ 
ian instructor in air navigation at the Pen¬ 
sacola Naval Air Base. I was sometimes 
not too popular among the officer students 
as I made up many of the problems and 
examinations in this subject which some¬ 
times contained tricky questions. Since the 
war I have done a fair amount of lectur¬ 
ing on various subjects, including expedi¬ 
tions I have taken part in, one to Mt. 
McKinley in Alaska for the Carnegie In¬ 
stitute in connection with cosmic ray ob¬ 
servations, one with the Peabody Museum 
Archeological party in Arizona and a very 
remarkable one of a 4000 mile cruise in a 
Chinese junk in the Philippines and In¬ 
donesia with the late Dr. David Fairchild 
formerly of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. I enclose an account in a local paper 
of one of my recent lectures and hope 
some of these details will be of interest 
to my 1901 Classmates.” Ed gave a lecture 
to “Friends of the Library” on the subject 
“Space Travel and the Possibility of Life 
on other Planets.” The notice said that 
Mr. Beckwith was well qualified to speak 
authoritatively on this subject. We’ll be 
looking for you at the Reunion. — Theo¬ 
dore H. Taft, Secretary, Box 124, East 
Jaffrey, N. II. Willard W. Dow, Assis¬ 
tant Secretary, 78 Elm St., Cohasset, 
Mass. 

• 1902 • 

Through a typographical error on the 
part of your Secretary the date of Bassett’s 
death was given as December 2, 1955. It 
should have been December 22. 

A letter to Dan Patch from John Marvin 
reads as follows—“At long last I have de¬ 
cided to retire from active business and on 
March 31 I am turning my business over 
to my associates. Mrs. Marvin and I are 
moving to Evergreen, Col., where we 
have spent more or less of each summer 
during the last 10 years. We have a daugh¬ 
ter and three grandchildren there and Mrs. 
Marvin’s family live in Denver. We leave 
another daughter and two grandchildren 
who live near Philadelphia so we no doubt 
will come east frequently. 

“Evergreen is about 27 miles due west 
of Denver right up in the mountains and 
from our house, which we built last year, 
only one other house is in sight but we are 
within a tenth of a mile of a through route 
from Chicago to Salt Lake City.” 

“On December 20 we landed in New 
York on our return from a cruise in the 
Mediterranean which we greatly enjoyed. 
We had a rough crossing of the Atlantic 
both going and coming but were not 
among those who had accidents and were 
lucky in not being sea-sick. We saw a 
little of Spain, France, and Italy and of 
course Gibraltar. Then ironically the day 
after getting home I tripped on a rug in 
my own living room. I fell and broke my 
leg halfway between the knee and hip. 
However I am now getting around on 
cratches and can drive my car and in 
another three or four weeks the Doc’ says 
I can throw away the crutches. I guess 
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that is all the news for now. I hope to get 
to Boston in May and will try to see you 
and some of the other Classmates while 
there. Address after June 1 — Hiwan Hills, 
Evergreen, Col.” 

Under date of February 16 Lester Ham¬ 
mond writes to Dan—“I am glad to know 
you have been skating. It has been many 
years since I had skates on. Anyway I 
like better lying on the beach in the sun 
at 80 degrees.—As for the 55th Reunion, 
would say be sure and have one. Prefer¬ 
ably out in the country somewhere. I do 
not like the idea of being in a city hotel.” 

Don’t forget our Class gathering at the 
Alumni Day lunch in June. — Burton G. 
Philbrick, Secretary. 18 Ocean Ave., 
Salem, Mass. 

• 1903 • 

J. A. Cushman who died at the age of 
75 at the Cape Cod Hospital at Hyannis 
on March 3 was one of the most devoted 
workers for his Class. He had a host of 
friends extending all across our country 
and a great skill in keeping up friendships 
by correspondence. He served his Class as 
Assistant Secretary from 1928 until the 
time of his death. I doubt if any of us 
of ’03 yet realize how much our Class owes 
to Jim Cushman. Many of us who worked 
closely with him have developed a warm 
affection for him. We shall miss him. 

Besides his work for his Class, Cushman 
served M.I.T. as a member of the Alumni 
Council from 1931 to 1949 and he also 
served on the Executive Committee of the 
Alumni Association from 1943-1945. 

Cushman was associated with the en¬ 
gineering department of the New England 
Power Company for many years. When 
he retired from this company he moved to 
Wellfleet, Mass, where he made his home 
up to the time of his death. 

There on Cape Cod he took an active 
interest in local affairs and at the time of 
his death was chairman of the Planning 
Board. He was a former member of the 
Wellfleet School Board. 

Cushman took a great interest in the 
Congregational Church and has been de¬ 
scribed as one of the state’s most promi¬ 
nent religious teachers. 

He was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the State Congregational Con¬ 
ference and he has several times been 
Dean at the Congregational Summer Con¬ 
ference at Durham, N.1I. 

He was a past president of the Barn¬ 
stable County Association of Congrega¬ 
tional Churches and a founder of the Cape 
Cod Council of Churches. 

He is survived by bis wife, Mrs. Gladys 
Cushman, a daughter, Clara Cushman of 
Boston and two sons, Allerton P. of Fram¬ 
ingham and Richard H. of Worcester. 

I was in the hospital at the time of 
Cushman’s death and was not able to at¬ 
tend his services. The Class was ably rep¬ 
resented by Class Agent Carleton F. Green 
and Leroy B. Gould who attended the 
services and expressed sympathy from the 
Class. — F. A. Eusns, Secretary, 131 State 
St., Boston, Mass. 

• 1904 . 

Again the time has arrived for the ar¬ 
rangement for notes for the Class Notes 
Section of the Review and once again, as 
usual, they are more or less scarce. 


I do have a clipping from the New- 
buryport Independent Republican which 
gives us some news about our late Class¬ 
mate, Oscar G. Thurlow whose death was 
mentioned in last month’s notes. “Oscar 
Thurlow, 74, of Birmingham, Ala., had 
long cherished hopes of returning to his 
native city of Newbury port before his 
death. But it was in the south that he 
achieved his greatest fame as the pioneer 
designer of the great Mussel Shoals proj¬ 
ect, over which there raged a furore at 
one time as to whether it could best be 
developed by private or government in¬ 
terests. 

“Mr. Thurlow was once asked what he 
considered the highest ideals of an en¬ 
gineer, and he replied as follows: ‘I think 
an engineer tries to put the forces of na¬ 
ture under the control of man, and thus 
save human effort. He can have no higher 
ambition, no higher ideal, in my opinion. 
In hydroelectric w'ork, especially, one is 
in constant struggle with nature, which 
endeavors endlessly to assert itself.’ 

“Oscar Gowen Thurlow was the son 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Thurlow. 
He was born June 7, 1881, the youngest 
of a family of three brothers and two 
sisters. He received his preparatory edu¬ 
cation in the schools of Newburyport. Mr. 
Thurlow entered M.I.T., commuting daily 
from Newburyport, and graduated one of 
the honor men in the full engineering 
course in 1904.” 

A letter from our Classmate, Franklin 
M. Chace sent to Gilbert S. Tower, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of 1905 seeking the address 
of a Mr. Haywood has been forwarded to 
me. It reads as follows: “I, every now and 
then, have occasion to read The Technol¬ 
ogy Review and glance at what the Sec¬ 
retaries write in regard to their classes. 
The favor I am asking I hope does not 
put you to any great trouble. I would like 
to know the address of Mr. Haywood. I 
was in the Class of ’04 and he in ’05. We 
met at the St. Louis Fair. He was a guide 
there and I was in charge, part time, of 
the M.I.T. exhibit. We lost track of each 
other after leaving Tech but he has often 
come in my mind and I remember him as 
being an unusually fine young man. 

“So many of my Classmates have died 
that one has to be prepared to hear the 
sad news of the passing of our friends 
especially as one grows older. I am out 
of touch with things at the Institute as I 
live in Nassau, the Bahamas, all year 
round. We have a perfect winter climate 
and the summer weather is much cooler 
than most places in the states. I still have 
an apartment at 125 East 57th St. in New 
York. Letters sent there will be forwarded 
me or, if you prefer, send the answer by 
air mail, Box 1389, Nassau, Bahamas, be¬ 
cause if not by air it takes forever to 
arrive here. 

“If you ever come to Nassau do not fail 
to look me up. My wife and I will be 
pleased to ask you to dinner to meet us 
and the rest of the family which consists 
of 16 dogs, some highly bred, others just 
plain Nassau flea-hounds.” 

I have also received a letter from Arthur 
Cutts Willard who is president emeritus 
of the University of Illinois. His address 
is 1203 West Nevada St., Urbana, Ill. 
“You wrote me a wonderful letter from 
Stow, Mass, on January 21, 1954, and I 
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have just read it again. Long time no reply 
and no excuse, except I have had nothing 
to say of any interest to you. Of course, 
I always read your 1904 Class Notes with 
pleasure and profit. . . . Best personal re¬ 
gards and thanks again for that letter. 
Yours truly, A. C. Willard.” 

I am not too proud of these notes as a 
whole as they are small in amount but 
they, at least, keep the 1905 notes from 
running over the 1903 notes. Always there 
is the shining hope that next month may 
be better, and with this thought I 
leave you for the present. — Henry W. 
Stevens, Secretary, 1082 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

• 1905 • 

A letter from Sid Caine, answering my 
letter asking about Claude Anderson’s 
physical condition gives also some in¬ 
formation about himself. He states that 
Andy returned home from the hospital 
after a very serious operation and at the 
time (Feb. 17) was recuperating very 
slowly. Neither he nor Mrs. Anderson are 
able to correspond, but would appreciate 
letters from Classmates, address 6142 
Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. Sid says 
he is still active in the ministry, but will 
be retired automatically next January; that 
he is in good health and will continue 
working in some capacity. Gladys Webster 
writes again (from Coral Gables) that 
Frank is still confined in bed and has not 
regained the use of his left arm or leg. 
However, he is still hoping to gain suffi¬ 
ciently to attend our 51st Reunion. That 
will be held at the Wianno Club, Oster- 
ville, Cape Cod, Mass, on one of the two 
last week-ends in June, either June 22, 
23-24 or June 29-July 1. A formal notice 
will be mailed you by April 10. 

The only other matter of news is the 
reporting of the death of Bay Bell, II. at 
the Bethesda Naval Hospital on Jan. 22, 
1956. It is hardly necessary to publicize 
Ray’s life to those of us who knew him so 
well, especially during the years when he 
customarily showed up at our Reunions 
at Old Lyme, Conn, with his schooner 
“Yankee” which he so generously “loaned” 
us for the week-end and on which he and 
his wife entertained us so freely. From 
newspaper clippings we are brought up 
to date a bit. At his death Ray was a 
Major in the Army Reserve, having retired 
from active service in 1919. From that 
time until 1941 he ran his own manage¬ 
ment engineering business, with offices in 
New York, Boston and Chicago. In 1941 
Ray returned to Washington as manage¬ 
ment consultant to the commanding gen¬ 
eral of the Army Construction Division. 
In 1942-1943 he was in the Organization 
and Information Service of the War Pro¬ 
duction Board, later consultant on plant 
disposal for the War Assets Corporation 
and chairman of the Management Allied 
Consultants. In 1955 he served as special 
consultant with the Hoover Administra¬ 
tion Commission. 

Much of the above information was ob¬ 
tained from a clipping from Bertram L. 
Johnson, III when reported that he had 
a very serious operation in January but 
that after a critical post-operative period 
in the hospital, he was discharged as 
“better than before.” Good luck, Bert. 
Clippings from other Washington papers 
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on Ray Bell’s death were sent in by Lovell 
Parker and Mrs. Ben Lindsly, whom we 
thank kindly. — Fred W. Goldthwait, 
Secretary, 274 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Gilbert S. Tower, Assistant Secretary, 
35 North Main St., Cohasset, Mass. 

• 1906 . 

These notes are being written March 
11, and you will read them about two 
months later and by now those who are 
planning to come to our 50th Reunion 
should have sent in their form for reser¬ 
vations, etc. If you have not done so, 
please forward immediately as I think we 
can take care of you if you act soon. To 
those who are not coming, won’t you 
please write a note to the Secretary which 
can be read to the Class at the Class 
banquet at Snow Inn on June 9. It would 
add greatly to that occasion if we could 
have greetings from many of our absent 
Classmates. 

Readers will probably have to wait until 
the November ’56 Review for the story of 
the Reunion as it will be too late for the 
July issue. President Killian has written to 
members of our Class advising that hence¬ 
forth they will receive complimentary 
issues of the Review in accordance with 
the plan for furnishing it to graduates who 
have been out fifty years or more. This is 
an excellent reason for making these notes 
more interesting, which can be done if 
Classmates will send in items for this 
column. 

Classmates will remember Andy Fisher 
who took some courses with us but is an 
affiliate of 1905. The Secretary received 
the following note from him a few weeks 
ago: “Although I celebrated my 50th with 
’05 last June, I have written to a few of 
my ’06 buddies. Bill Walsh sends me this 
today.” Walsh’s letter under date of Feb¬ 
ruary 21 reads as follows: “It was cer¬ 
tainly good to hear from you. I have been 
very busy getting things straightened out 
since I retired after 47 years with Fayette 
R. Plumb, Inc. and its affiliate. Delta File 
Works. I wound up at the end of the year 
and my wife and I are starting a trip to 
Florida and Jamaica next Monday. We 
also moved from our house and took an 
apartment in the same section. I note that 
you live in Roxbury — my old home — 5 
Woodville St. — not far away. The Brinks 
boys really put Roxbury on the map in a 
big way. I hope to be at the Reunion as I 
have not been to one since 1915. I do not 
relish the cap and gown idea though. We 
should have a Reunion of Course X. No, 

I have not seen Leavitt Bent since gradua¬ 
tion, neither have I heard anything of 
Phil Sadtler. I thought they might turn up 
at our Philadelphia Club meeting some 
time.” 

Also, Andy forwarded another letter re¬ 
ceived from Walter Davol. The Secretary 
had already received notice from Walter 
that he would be unable to attend the 
Reunion and this letter gives the reason 
why: “It was as welcome as a Spring sun¬ 
rise to get your recent note and to leam 
that you are still getting around out in 
bush country like Manchester. Although I 
am retired, I go to my office every day 
since it permits me to be near my associ¬ 
ates in the retirement activities. I partici¬ 
pate in such as Crippled Children fund 
raising and Boy Scout organizing work. 


So when you do get to Manchester you 
will find me in my office from 9 to 12 noon 
and from 2:30 to 4:30 P.M. Sure will have 
the latch-string out. However, I hope in 
June to get out to Portland, Ore., to see 
a new granddaughter and hence am mak¬ 
ing no plans to attend my 50th Class Re¬ 
union.” 

Circumstances require the reporting of 
two additional deaths at this time, viz. — 
Herbert Hollnagel, VIII, who passed away 
on February 23 at the Mt. Auburn Hos¬ 
pital in Cambridge. Hollnagel was an in¬ 
structor at Tech in 1913 and later worked 
for the General Electric Company in Lynn 
and the F. S. Webster Company in Cam¬ 
bridge, He resided in Belmont, Mass, but 
had not shown any interest in our Class 
affairs. News of his death was sent to 
Sherman Chase by his wife, Mrs. Jennie 
B. Hollnagel and Sherman replied with a 
note of condolence. 

The other death was that of Marden W. 
Hayward, III. Upon receiving word of his 
death the Secretary wrote a note of con¬ 
dolence to his brother, Carl R. Hay¬ 
ward of the Department of Metallurgy at 
the Institute, requesting some facts re¬ 
garding his brother’s career. The following 
is quoted from Professor Hayward’s letter: 
“Marden had a long, interesting and suc¬ 
cessful career in mining and geology. I 
have remarked many times that he should 
have written some of his experiences for 
the Class Notes but like many other 
Alumni he never got around to it. After 
getting his degree in Mining Engineering 
with ’06 he took a year of special study in 
geology at M.I.T. and another year teach¬ 
ing mineralogy at Williams College. He 
then went west and after several short 
terms of employment with different min¬ 
ing companies he joined the Denver office 
of the American Metal Company. While 
there he had an important part in the 
earliest days of the Climax Molybdenum 
mine. Within a few years he was trans¬ 
ferred to the Cia Minera de Penoles, the 
Mexican subsidiary of the American Metal 
Company and although most of his sub¬ 
sequent professional activities were spent 
in Mexico he had contacts with various 
mining districts in western United States, 
Canada and South America. He was prob¬ 
ably one of the best known mining men 
in Mexico. For some years he lived in 
Monterrey, Mexico but later took charge 
of the El Paso office and has lived there 
for many years. Some time ago he made 
an agreement to give only half time to 
the American Metal Company, leaving 
him free for independent consulting 
work. Four years ago Marden had a 
heart attack resulting in a ruptured aorta 
from which few recover. Miraculously he 
survived and after several months of con¬ 
valescence became fairly active again. He 
came to Boston for a visit in the fall of 
1954 and last fall attended the annual 
convention of the Western Mining Con¬ 
gress in Nevada. His death was due to a 
recurrence of his aorta trouble. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife Jean, two daughters and 
seven grandchildren. His oldest child, a 
boy, was killed by an automobile.” 

Incidentally, Carl R. Hayward was 
a 1904 man and one of the two who met 
with our Reunion Committee last year and 
talked to us about their handling of their 
50-year Reunion. 
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Will close now and resume work on the 
50th. Hope to see many of you there but 
remember, if you cannot come, at least 
drop us a line so those of us at the Re¬ 
union will have some idea of where you 
are and what you are doing. — James W. 
Kidder, Secretary, 215 Crosby St., Arling¬ 
ton 74, Mass. Edward B. Rowe, Assistant 
Secretary, 11 Cushing Rd., Wellesley Hills 
82, Mass. 

• 1907 • 

Alexander Macomber, one of the most 
prominent and well-known and capable 
men in our Class, died on March 14, after 
a long illness which began with a cerebral 
“accident” in April, 1954. During under¬ 
graduate days Mac was a member of most 
of our important Class committees; was 
vice-president during our Freshman year 
and Class secretary during the Senior year; 
was officially connected with the Tech 
Show for four years, being general man¬ 
ager during 1906-07. From 1907 to 1909 
he was an engineer with Northern Cali¬ 
fornia Power Company on hydroelectric 
projects in Western United States; from 
1909 to 1920 with Charles H. Tenney and 
Company, managers and operators of pub¬ 
lic utilities. From 1917 to 1919 he was 
major and lieutenant-colonel of engineers 
in the United States Army, and organized 
and later commanded the 56th Engineers 
(Searchlights) in this country and in 
France. In 1920 he formed a partnership 
with John West, operating as Macomber- 
and West, consulting engineers, specializ¬ 
ing in the development and management 
of public utilities, and this company and 
Mac personally were very successful. He 
held official positions in various corpora¬ 
tions as follows; director and president 
of the Nantucket Gas and Electric Com¬ 
pany; director and president of the Port¬ 
land, Me. Gas Light Company; president 
of the Manchester Electric Company; 
president of the Gas Service Company, 
serving five communities in New Hamp¬ 
shire; president of the Association of 
Massachusetts Gas Companies; president 
of the Citizens’ Gas, Electric and Power 
Company; president of the Westbrook Gas 
Company; president of the Kennebec 
Wharf and Coal Company; managing di¬ 
rector of the Community Public Service 
Company of Fort Worth, Texas; and 
chairman of the board of the Northeastern 
Gas Transmission Company, organized 
in 1950 to carry natural gas from the oil 
fields to various parts of New England. He 
was also formerly president of the board 
of trustees of Franklin Technical Institute 
of Boston, a member of the Boston Port 
Authority, a member of many professional 
societies, a member of the Prudential 
Committee of the Old South Church 
(Congregational) in Copley Square, Bos¬ 
ton. During World War II he was a dollar- 
a-year man in Washington, serv ing as the 
director of the Manufactured Gas Division 
of the War Production Board, this division 
being in charge of all of the city gas com¬ 
panies in the country. Mac was a member 
of the executive committee of M.I.T. 
Alumni Association, 1917-18, and from 
1920-22; its vice-president from 1923-25, 
and its 35th president in 1928-29. He was 
a member of the M.I.T. Corporation from 
1929-34. For many years he served as 
Marshal in connection with the graduat- 
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ing exercises in June. He has always been 
a beloved member, adviser, and officer in 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity, being both 
a brother and a “father” to the boys of 
the M.I.T. chapter at 37 Bay State Road, 
Boston, and having served for 35 years as 
national treasurer. His name has for years 
been listed in “Who’s Who in America.” 
For over 45 years Mac has been our Class 
president and all of us who have attended 
Class dinners and Reunions recall with 
delight his graciousness of manner and 
facility of speech as he presided or intro¬ 
duced speakers. To me, Mac’s death is not 
only the loss of a Classmate and a fellow 
Class officer but also of a warm personal 
friend. We first became acquainted as offi¬ 
cers of the Corps of Cadets during our 
Freshman year at the Institute. Then in 
1905 I had the satisfaction, with the aid 
of Emerson Packard and Cliff Draper of 
persuading him to join Alpha Tau Omega 
fraternity, along with us and others who 
were initiated on March 12, 1906. 

Through the years Mac has befriended 
me in many ways and although his death 
was not really unexpected, my feeling of 
loss is very real. Mac married Miss Al- 
frieda Tarry on August 15, 1929. His 
widow survives him. The home address 
was 401 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Fu¬ 
neral services were held in Old South 
Church, Boston, on March 16. Phil Walker 
and I attended to officially represent our 
Class, and other ’07 men also paid their 
respects to our much beloved and hon¬ 
ored Classmate and to Mrs. Macomber. 

Early in March I received from John 
Frank an attractive folder announcing the 
golden anniversary of the incorporation of 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, 2850 
North Pulaski Road, Chicago 41, Ill., 
manufacturers of Ilg fans, ventilators, and 
heaters of various types and models. John 
became associated with this firm as sales 
engineer in 1910, was general manager 
from 1920 to 1928, when he became presi¬ 
dent, and he is now chairman of the 
board. On last February 13 John became 
seventy years old, and early in that month, 
through his sister-in-law, Mrs. Lucille F. 
Bettman of Glencoe, Ill., I learned of 
a special family celebration of the event 
that was to be held at his home, 1152 
Chatfield Road, Winnetka, Ill. At Mrs. 
Bettman’s request I sent to John a per¬ 
sonal greeting and also wrote to a few ’07 
men suggesting that they might do the 
same, with the result that he received 
quite a barrage of letters. I also sent the 
following telegram that was delivered to 
liim during the evening festivities: “Con¬ 
gratulations sincere today and best wishes 
for many future years of vigorous health 
and family and business prosperity and 
happiness from the Class of 1907.” 

Merton Sage and his wife took a round- 
the-world cruise on the S. S. “Caronia” 
during the early months of this year, May 
15 being the date when they are expected 
home.—Both Tom Keeling and Roy Lind¬ 
say were hospitalized for serious opera¬ 
tions during the past winter, but 1 am 
happy to report that personal letters re¬ 
ceived from them in February assured me 
of their complete recovery. Many letters 
received from Classmates relative to our 
50th Anniversary Gift Fund for M.I.T. 
have mentioned definite plans of attending 
our 50-year Reunion June 7-9, 1957. 


Some of these are from men who have 
never been present at any of our Re¬ 
unions. That is fine! I urge all of you to 
mark these dates in your 1957 calendars. 
The time is only thirteen months into the 
future. Next November I’ll be writing to 
you, with cards for you to return to me 
indicating your intentions with reference 
to this event. 

You will be glad and interested to know 
that not only is our campaign for contri¬ 
butions to our Class 50-Year Anniversary 
Fund coming along nicely, as set forth 
in tire letter that you no doubt received 
from me in March, but also we are doing 
a first-rate job in contributing to the 
M. I. T. Alumni Fund of 1956. As of 
January 31, 1956, the date of my latest 
report from the Fund Director at March 9, 
the date when I am preparing these notes, 
61 men had contributed $10,810.24 to this 
project, an average of $177.00 per man. — 
Bryant Nichols, Secretary, 23 Leland 
Road, Whitinsville, Mass. Philip B. 
Walker, Assistant Secretary, 18 Summit 
St., Whitinsville, Mass. 

• 1908 • 

The fourth and final Dinner meeting 
of the 1955-56 season will be held on 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 at the Faculty 
Club at 6 p.m. Final plans for our in¬ 
formal Reunion on the Cape June 8-10 
will be discussed. Please plan to be with 
us. We are sorry to report the death of 
Harry C. Patten at Toronto, Ontario last 
February. He and Mrs. Patten were with 
us on last Alumni Day when he certainly 
looked in good health. I understand he 
had a heart attack while curling. The fol¬ 
lowing editorial from a Toronto paper 
will be of interest. “In the death of 
Henry C. Patten, general manager of the 
TTC from early 1939 until late 1952, this 
community has lost an exceptionally fine 
citizen. Mr. Patten came to Toronto from 
Boston in 1920 as an engineer to help 
take over the Toronto Street Railway 
Company. His contribution to the build¬ 
ing up of one of the finest public transit 
systems in North America needs no laud¬ 
atory words now. It is written in the suc¬ 
cessful history of the TTC. Citizens in 
all walks of life will extend their sym¬ 
pathy to his widow and surviving 
children.” 

Our globe trotting Classmate, Joe 
Wattles now is on a world tour with Mrs. 
Wattles, and sent me a card from Bom¬ 
bay, India, following their visit to the 
Victoria Falls in Central Africa. Joe told 
me they are having a pleasant trip. I 
hope he is getting some fine Koda- 
chromes. Have you made your gift to 
the 1955-56 Alumni Fund? If not, please 
do so soon. Remember your gift to M.I.T. 
counts toward ’08’s 50-year gift. Let us 
know as soon as you can if you plan to 
be with us at our Informal Reunion on 
the Cape June 8-10, 1956 and how many 
guests will come with you. H.A.S.N.? — 
H. Leston Carter, Secretary, 14 Roslyn 
Rd., VVaban, Mass. Leslie B. Ellis, As¬ 
sistant Secretary and Treasurer, 230 Mel¬ 
rose St., Melrose, Mass. 

• 1909 • 

We received a clipping consisting of 
almost an entire page from the January 
8, Sunday Republican of Waterbury, 
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Conn., telling of the career and the recent 
retirement of Claude T. (Tug) Wilson, 1. 
There are several pictures, one showing 
the Princess Hotel, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
in 1931 with the steel work of an annex 
for which Claude was the engineer, an¬ 
other showing a tremendous concrete and 
steel pier under construction in Havana 
Harbor for which Claude was also the 
engineer, and a third showing the dedica¬ 
tion of the Whittemore Memorial Bridge 
at Naugatuck, Conn., more than forty 
years ago of which Claude was in charge 
of construction. The top left picture 
shows Claude viewing two pictures in a 
single frame of the partially built bridge, 
a gift of the working men on the job. 
These references to this bridge are sig¬ 
nificant since in last August’s floods 10 
feet of water flowed over the span and 
over the radio it was reported washed 
out. “I don’t believe it,” said Tug. “I 
know that bridge. I built it.” He was 
right. The bridge was built with such 
formidable retaining walls it could resist 
most any rush of water. During the con¬ 
struction of the bridge Claude married 
Miss Elizabeth Springer, the daughter of 
a well-known Naugatuck doctor. In 1933 
Claude left construction work and went 
to work for the Manufacturers Trust 
Company in New York City in the real 
estate and mortgage department where 
he was involved in reconditioning, oper¬ 
ating, and selling real estate much of 
which had been foreclosed under depres¬ 
sion conditions. A short time later he 
took a similar position with the Colonial 
Tmst Company in Waterbury, Conn., 
where he remained until he retired early 
in 1955. He is still active, however, as a 
member of the school building committee 
in Middlebury. He is a member and past 
president of the Connecticut Chapter of 
the American Institute of Real Estate 
Boards, and has recently been honored 
by being made a life member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

We received a note at Christmas from 
Mrs. Carl (Hazel) Gram that she and 
Gloria had purchased a house somewhere 
in Pennsylvania. We write her asking for 
further details and have received the fol¬ 
lowing from her: “Gloria is getting Arts 
and Crafts degrees at Tyler in Elkins 
Park, Pa. Tyler is the art school of 
Temple. She loves the work and drives 
back and forth every day. It was difficult 
for her to find a place to live and as I 
was floundering it seemed we could help 
each other, so I bought this place in 
Levittown. I have managed to get all my 
tilings, which Carl Jr. and Alberta didn’t 
need, together and had a floor laid in 
second floor to hold the tons. It looks 
like Fibber Magee’s closet but I can look 
things over and dispose of what I can’t 
use. Alberta is married to Newell Clark 
and lives in Bronxville, N. Y. She is soloist 
in Fourth Church, New York. You know 
what Carl Jr. does, I am sure. Gloria has 
a dog obedience school two nights a 
week. I plan to go to Boston soon and 
will see you then.” Carl, Jr. is with the 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Company in 
their New York office. The headquarters 
of the company are in Boston. Hazel’s 
address is 139 Snowball Drive, Levit¬ 
town, Pa. 

In the April Review we reported the 


death of Harry Havens, XI, and the fact 
that we had written to Mrs. Havens. She 
has replied as follows: “I appreciate very 
much your kindness in writing about 
Harry and I know that he, too, would 
like to have realized that he was well re¬ 
membered by his Class. His years and 
experience at M.I.T. meant much to him 
both in the educational value and in 
many warm friendships which lasted all 
his life and which were reflected in his 
work and in almost everything he did. I 
am enclosing some ‘Reflections’ written by 
Harry’s son, Joseph, M.I.T.’40, and read 
as a moving tribute at the memorial 
service.” 

These “Reflections” are a tribute to the 
affection and esteem in which Harry was 
held by all who knew' him, to his “dis¬ 
arming honesty, forthrightness, his eternal 
youthfulness,” his keen sense of humor, 
and the love which he always had for his 
work. This is a tribute which we of the 
Class can well understand. 

A notice from the Alumni office advised 
us of the death on May 9, 1955, of 
Chauncey Crawford, I, at Chesapeake, 
Ohio. He was born in 1879, his home ad¬ 
dress while at the Institute was Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and he graduated from 
Earlham College in 1897. Our records 
show that until 1950 his address was 
New York City. When the late Paul Wis- 
wall, V, was active in the New York area, 
he frequently organized meetings and 
luncheons for the ’09 group as past Class 
Notes will show. Your Secretary had the 
pleasure of attending some of these and 
Chauncey Crawford was always present. 
We have little of his career. In 1944 Paul 
reported him as “an important cog in the 
firm of J. G. White and Company." He 
moved to Ohio in June 1950. If we re¬ 
ceive further information concerning him 
we will report it in some later Review. 

Just as we were about to mail these 
notes to the Review editors we received 
a letter from Molly Scharff, XI, enclosing 
a clipping from the New York Times tell¬ 
ing of the death of Chet Pope, X, of a 
heart ailment on March 6 at tire Over¬ 
look Hospital, Summit, N. J. We of the 
Class are very sorry to learn of this for 
Chet was one of our most loyal Class 
members. Many of us recall that in spite 
of failing health he continued with great 
effort to attend our Class Reunions, being 
present at the 45th one at Chatham Bars 
Inn. On account of present time limita¬ 
tions, a more extended tribute to him will 
appear in the next number of the Review. 
— Chester L. Dawes, Secretary, Pierce 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. Assistant Secretaries: Maurice R. 
Scharff, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; George E. Wali.is, Wen- 
ham, Mass. 

• 1911 . 

We have just lost two of our youngest 
Classmates: Walter Allen, XIII, b. 
2-26-91, d. 2-28-56; and Ralph Bierer, 

I, b. 3-2-91, d. 12-29-55. Walter met a 
tragic end in a train wreck in Swamp- 
scott on a snowy late February morning 
and Ralph succumbed almost immedi¬ 
ately to a heart attack at his home in 
Binghamton, N. Y., so his brother, John 
M. Bierer’10 told me. 

Walter Defriez Allen was born in Nan¬ 


tucket and transferred from the island 
schools to Phillips Exeter, whence he 
graduated prior to entering M.I.T. with 
us in the fall of 1907. He was a very 
active and popular member of the Class 
and a finished athlete. Starting with our 
Freshman tug-of-war team, Walter was a 
member of Class and varsity track teams 
through all four years, his big specialty 
being the pole vault. He also was a gym¬ 
nast of no mean ability, being a member 
of the gym team during his upper three 
years, serving as both captain and man¬ 
ager in his Senior year. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Exeter Club and the Naval 
Architecture Society, which he headed as 
president in his Senior year. 

After graduation Walter worked for 
shipbuilding firms in New London and 
Bridgeport, Conn., later coming to Boston 
with Stone and Webster. He married a 
Nantucket girl, Marion Congdon, who 
survives him, and for a time they lived 
in Framingham. In the mid-thirties he 
servied as a special assistant to the build¬ 
ing commissioner of the City of Newton 
and left that post to become chief engi¬ 
neer for the A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Company, Lawrence, Mass., living in Pea¬ 
body. He is also survived by a son, Rich¬ 
ard, of Cincinnati, and two daughters, 
Nancy of Peabody and Mrs. Martha Far- 
well of Lexington, Mass. He was the 
grandson of a Nantucket whaling captain 
and never lost his love of the sea. As 
reported last month he had just been re¬ 
tired due to age and was very happy at 
the M.I.T. mid-winter dinner February 
first, with plans for travel with his wife. 
Then that fateful late February morning 
he was on his way to Boston for a con¬ 
sulting date, when the forward car of 
the Budd train in which he was riding 
was telescoped in a crash and 13 people 
killed instantly. Jack Herlihy, II, and 
Carl Richmond, I, represented the Class 
at the funeral. 

At this March 11 writing word reached 
me just a few days ago of the death of 
Ralph William Bierer, I, who joined us at 
the beginning of our Junior year, after 
having received a B.S. degree at Wash¬ 
ington and Lee University in his native 
Virginia just three months after his 18th 
birthday and received his S.B. with us 
just two years later — one of the youngest 
ever. He was a member of the Civil En¬ 
gineering Society and the Technology 
Club during his two years with us. He 
wrote his thesis on the effects of earth¬ 
quake shocks on brick and concrete 
columns with our late basketball star and 
Class Day first marshal, Ted Parker. 

Immediately upon graduation with us, 
he joined Dunn and McCarthy, Inc., shoe 
manufacturers, Auburn, N. Y. and re¬ 
mained with them throughout his busi¬ 
ness career. He retired two years ago 
after many years of faithful and effective 
service as General Manager in charge of 
manufacturing at the Auburn and Bing¬ 
hamton plants of the company. He was 
stricken with a heart attack four days 
after Christmas, 1955, and died almost 
immediately. He is survived by his wife 
and one married daughter, mother of 
four children. Belated sympathy was 
given to his widow immediately upon 
learning of Ralph’s untimely death. 

And now we have just received this 
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announcement from Pete Gaillard, VI, in 
Washington: “After a long and distin¬ 
guished career in the Regular Army, 
Colonel Henry C. ‘Doc’ Davis, U.S.A. 
Ret., died 26 July 55. He served with 
distinction in the Coast Artillery, the Ord¬ 
nance, and the Antiaircraft Artillery, and 
was with General Marshall’s mission to 
China. After retirement he lived in south¬ 
ern California, his last home being in 
Corona delMar. All who knew him well 
loved him and admired him tremen¬ 
dously. ‘Doc’ was a grand person!” 

Born at Starkville, Miss., October 
7, 1888, son of an Army officer, ‘Doc’ 
prepared for Tech at Phillips Exeter and 
in addition to his particular flair for 
‘‘‘freshman drill,” followed by sophomore 
officership, he was most active on campus. 
He was active in the Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing Society and a member of die Exeter 
Club; successively assistant publicity 
manager and in our Junior year publicity 
manager of Tech Show and a member 
of both the senior portfolio and class day 
committees. lie did his thesis with Pete 
Gaillard, both members of Chi Phi fra¬ 
ternity, on plans for the hydro-electric 
development of a Panamanian river. We 
mourn the loss of another loyal ’levener. 

Copies of the March pre-Reunion edi¬ 
tion of “Thelevener” have gone into the 
mails this weekend and another issue 
should reach Classmates about the time 
you receive this batch of Class Notes. 
There will still be time to decide to at¬ 
tend our 45th Reunion at Snow Inn, 
Harwichport-on-Cape Cod, June 8-9-10 
and Alumni Day at M.I.T. on Monday, 
June II. See you there, I tmst. 

Had a nice note from Jack Romer, V, 
an old Goodyear standby, with his check 
for Class dues recently: “Sold our house 
in Akron, Ohio, last November and lo¬ 
cated here at 41 Juniper Road, West 
Dennis, on Cape Cod, early in January. 
As Snow Inn is just a few miles from here 
we’re planning on attending many of the 
45-year Reunion events, but will not need 
room reservations. Mail address: Box 97, 
West Dennis, Mass.” — Also from Aleck 
Yereance, XI, in the same vein: “After 
the last Reunion Edna and I started look¬ 
ing for a summer shack on the Cape and 
now we own a house on Belmont Road, 
West Harwich, between Main Street and 
Lower County Road. Last year, my first 
retirement year, we went there June 1 
and this year plan to go about the same 
time and stay three months or more. So 
while we’ll sleep at our place, we expect 
to attend Reunion affairs between after¬ 
breakfast and midnight. Summer mail 
address: P.O. Box 289, West Harwich, 
Mass, and phone Harwich 1341-W2.” 

These Class dues campaigns once every 
five years sure produce some interesting 
and enjoyable letters. Here’s one from 
Ray Lord, VI, Hillside Road, Wakefield, 
R. I.: “It is now two years since I retired 
from my Factory Mutuals work, after 27 
years with FM and five with Affiliated 
FM Insurance Company, as agreed when 
I took on the job of organizing and oper¬ 
ating this new company for its parents, 
the Factory Mutuals. The day of my re¬ 
tirement was almost exactly fifty years 
from the day on which I went to work in 
Chelsea, Mass., as a stenographer. 

“Although I had looked forward to 
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retirement for several years, there was, 
in the back of my mind, a little wonder 
if I could enjoy leisure after being busy 
so long. So we closed our apartment in 
Providence immediately on turning over 
my job to my successor and my wife and 
I started by auto on a trip that was to 
cover more than 18,000 miles in about 
five months. We almost literally went 
around the United States — Providence 
to Key West, Florida; to Brownsville and 
El Paso, Texas; to Tucson, Ariz.; to 
San Diego, Calif.; to Seattle and Grand 
Coulee, Wash, and back to Providence 
through Chicago and Cleveland. Of 
course we took in many of the national 
parks and other places of interest and 
were fortunate enough to have a lot of 
good colored slides to remind us of the 
beauties and unusual things we had seen. 
(Bring ’em to the Reunion, Ray!) 

“Incidentally, our trip started off with 
a bang. We were sitting in the gallery 
of the House of Representatives in Wash¬ 
ington at the time the band of Puerto 
Ricans shot up the place, including sev¬ 
eral Congressmen. We were seated di¬ 
agonally opposite from them while they 
shot, so if their guns had been horizontal 
we probably would have been also! 

“On our return we went to our country 
place in Escoheag, R. I., and started look¬ 
ing for a new home. We bought in 
October on a hill on the outskirts of 
Wakefield, R. I. The house overlooks 
Narragansett Pier and our view takes in 
Newport and the entrance to Narragan¬ 
sett Bay as well. In fact, on a clear day 
we can see Cuttyhunk, off Falmouth, 
Mass., on the Cape and Gay Head at 
Martha’s Vineyard. Now when I tire of 
fussin’ around or of reading, I can watch 
the ships coming and going and with the 
Navy so active there is a lot of coming 
and going. I also like to garden and have 
put in a lot of time around the place — 
and I like to fish. Altogether I am very 
happy with retirement and have found 
there are so many things I can do now 
that I’m never a bit bored. Hope you and 
other Classmates will drop in and see 
us.” 

Last month we told you of the retire¬ 
ment of Frank Smith, III, from American 
Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn., and 
I received a fine letter in reply to my 
congratulatory note to him; “Now that 
I have retired, family obligations will 
keep me tied down for a few years, may¬ 
be. When the opportunity comes, the 
Missus and I plan to go to Hawaii to 
live, near our daughter, who, with her 
family, is a pennanent resident. But I’ll 
be 71 this February 28 — it may be later 
than I think. I shall not do much but go 
bass-fishing from boat, paint a few weird 
landscapes in watercolor, keep the door- 
yard neat, eat and sleep — what a pro¬ 
gram!!” 

Speaking of Hawaii, Royal Baron, VI, 
and Jessie are spending most of the 
winter with their married daughter and 
enjoying it immensely. “In general the 
weather has been good,” Royal writes, 
“with warm days and cool nights. We 
have been swimming often, as well as 
sightseeing. I have taken many pictures 
with the movie camera the office gang 
gave me when I retired from Ebasco 
Services. A few rolls have been finished 


and, for a beginner, look pretty good. 
See you in June, we hope.” 

Initiated by O. W. Stewart, I, chairman 
of tire research committee of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Blueberry Growers’ Association, 
and with cooperation of the Massachu- 
setss Audubon Society and the Worcester 
Horticultural Society, a meeting was held 
in January in Worcester to discuss the 
question of damage to crops by birds. 
In the discussion it was indicated that 
there has been increasing damage to fruit 
crops during recent years, but shooting 
of the birds has not proved effective or 
economical and O. W. expressed for all 
the growers the desire to protect the birds 
for tbeir esthetic and economic values 
while at the same time sound methods 
are worked out for the protection of crops. 
More intensive and extensive research was 
decided upon by the organizations con¬ 
cerned to study, in particular, the exact 
species of birds causing damage, the 
time of day when most damage occurs, 
relation of ripening of crops to migration 
or flocking periods, relation of weather, 
particularly moisture content, and further 
testing of carbide exploders and other 
preventive measures. Discussions will be 
continued at a later spring meeting, 
O. W. said. 

Gleanings from other nice notes ac¬ 
companying Class dues: Frank Taylor, 
VI, Rochester, N. Y.: “Have driven to 
Florida, New Bninswick, Maine, Ver¬ 
mont, Chicago, etc. in past two years. 
Hope to leave for Florida again March 1. 
I am really enjoying retirement and it’s 
always so nice to hear from you — would 
love to see you.” — Frank Stibbs, XI, 
Wethersfield, Conn.: “I saw Norman 
Wade, II, the other day —he is prosper¬ 
ous and retired and told me of others 
who are the same. But in my case, I am 
still on the job and will be until I’m fired 
at 72 or drop before that. I like this job 
as Chief of long range planning for the 
State of Connecticut and to a large ex¬ 
tent I do what I please and travel where 
I please, just returning yesterday from a 
10 , 000 -mile trip flying around the country 
to look at prisons. We have $60 million 
to spend this year and I like my little 
contribution to this big job.’’ — Frank Os¬ 
born, III, Vineland, N. J.: “Retire¬ 
ment at last is at hand, although I haven’t 
been wined and dined. That is what 
they tell me and maybe it’s later than 
you think.” — Stu Copeland, II, Cloquet, 
Minn.: “Sorry, I won’t be able to make 
tire Reunion on account of conflict with 
annual meetings I must attend. Regards 
to all.” — A. T. Cushing, I, Kansas City, 
Missouri: “Guess you know I have been 
retired for nearly six years from U. S. 
Government employ. Biggest job I’ve had 
since was three and a half years, January 
’51 to July 54, as office engineer for Tan¬ 
ner and Mitchell on the Rehabilitation of 
the Sunflower Ordnance Works, De Soto, 
Kansas — a $75 million job. Best of luck 
to all ’ 11 -ers!” 

Did you catch the fine pencil sketch 
of I. W. “Bun” Wilson, XIV, Alcoa presi¬ 
dent, heading up an Iowa Development 
Commission ad in U. S. News ir World 
Report for Feb. 17? It featured a state¬ 
ment by Bun headed “Our Decision To 
Move To Iowa Was A Wise One,” de¬ 
scribing why Aluminum Company of 
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America located its newest plant in the 
Hawkeye State. Quite interesting. Also 
did you happen to see and hear General 
George Kenney, II, on Art Linkletter’s 
TV “houseparty" the afternoon of Feb¬ 
ruary 24? He had been announced for 
tire day preceding, so I went home early 
and watched the program with Sara — 
but no George. However, Sara “caught” 
him the next day, and he discussed ar¬ 
thritis and rheumatism. 

That’s it for now, Classmates. See 
many of you at Harwichport or at Cam¬ 
bridge that second weekend in June. 
Please do your best to make the Reunion 
and/or Alumni Day this, our 45th year! 
— Orville B. Denison, Secretary, Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, Framingham, Mass. 
John A. Herlihy, Assistant Secretary, 
588 Riverside Avenue, Medford 55, Mass. 

• 1912 • 

I had the opportunity of taking a short 
trip through Florida in February and was 
able to call on several 1912 men who are 
now living there. 

I had a very pleasant morning with 
Ted Marceau who is now living at 1828B 
20th Avenue, North, St. Petersburg. He 
has a wonderful collection of shells which 
he and his wife have picked up during the 
past four or five years. He has not had an 
opportunity to get them in display order 
yet, but has this to look forward to. Ted is 
well except that he has to live a restricted 
life due to a blood condition. 

I talked with J. M. Costner who is now 
living at 633 Altara Avenue, Coral 
Gables, Fla. He retired several years ago 
on account of his health and has found 
that the mild Florida climate has been of 
great benefit. He is keenly interested in 
current affairs and says that he is con¬ 
stantly writing articles for publication on 
current events. 

My next call was on Lester and Jennie 
White at 1230 N.E. 102nd Street, Miami. 
Les has built a most attractive home 
about two blocks from the beach and is 
settling down to a very comfortable life. 
The house is completely air-conditioned 
and he has equipped the kitchen with all 
the latest luxury gadgets. To water his 
lawn he merely turns a valve as the pip¬ 
ing is buried with no danger of frost. We 
had a very pleasant dinner together at a 
nearby restaurant, sitting under the palms 
in the middle of February. I might say 
that this seemed very pleasant to me. 

Our next stop was to DeBary to see Bill 
Canady who has built a home on East 
First Street there. Bill retired after many 
years with the Post Office Department in 
Albany and is now enjoying his garden. 
Sweet peas were in bloom and camellias 
were just coming into blossom. Orange 
and grapefruit trees were in blossom and 
it certainly was a most delightful spot. 

It was quite a shock to get back to 
Boston and find winter still with us. — 
Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., Secretary, 31 
Chestnut Street, Boston 8, Mass. Lester 
M. White, Assistant Secretary, 1230 N.E. 
102nd Street, Miami 38, Fla. 

• 1913 • 

Last call and all aboard for the 1913’s 
43rd Reunion. Come by plane; auto; 
“Budd”; bicycle; roller skates: Yes, even 
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“shanks-mare,” but come, to the New 
Coonamessett Inn Falmouth, Mass., on 
the Cape, June 8, 9, 10, and the 11. 
Then on to the Institute for Alumni Day, 
also on June 11, 1956. Have you for¬ 
warded your Reunion year dues? A mere 
five dollars insures you to a full member¬ 
ship to our 1913 club. Where or when can 
you receive so much for so little? Even 
the five cent cigar or five cent beer have 
doubled or multiplied in price. 

You joiners to the 43rd Reunion move¬ 
ment and you stay-at-homes should for¬ 
ward any publications or narratives of 
your experiences or accomplishments for 
our edification. There will be an exhibi¬ 
tion of 1913’s treatises at the Reunion. 
Why not send in your contributions either 
atomic, nuclear, molecular, or just ex¬ 
amples of your hobbies. Dutch Franz- 
heim and Lester Gustin have already 
furnished us with several volumes of their 
automatons. Larry Ilart writes: “I have 
just a few moments before leaving by 
plane to return to Los Angeles, having 
just come back home from a five weeks 
trip to the Coast last week. I am sorry 
that I missed seeing you when you were 
in the city to attend the big M.I.T. dinner 
on January 4. I regretted also the fact 
that my absence on the Coast prevented 
me from attending that tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Compton. With kindest 
personal regards and best wishes to you 
and Rosalind.” Dame Rumor tells us that 
Larry will retire from active service with 
Johns-Manville come June. Congratula¬ 
tions, Larry. 

Talked with Pop Ready yesterday by 
phone and he reports that he is feeling 
quite fit these days, however, our adopted 
daughter Neva (senior) has been in the 
hospital for a short time but is expected 
to return home today. We are much 
pleased to learn that she is again, ap¬ 
proaching her usual good health. Tbe 
Capens just spent a very enjoyable week 
end with that young fellow named 
Charles Thompson at his home in New¬ 
ton. Also worthy of note, we also spent 
a very pleasant evening with the Matt¬ 
sons enjoying their descriptions of Bill’s 
activities in Florida and other southern 
island resorts and Janet’s sojourn in “Hulla 
Hulla” land. 

Well! we were overjoyed to receive an 
epistle from Jeff Rollason and we quote: 
“Prompted by several things, including 
seeing you at the N. Y. dinner and read¬ 
ing your excellent ‘column’ in The Tech¬ 
nology Review, I finally jolt myself into 
sending a few notes and remitting the 
revised Class dues. I retired from active 
service with Alco in June, 1954 and after 
a few months as an ‘insulant,’ finished 
with them at the end of that year. With 
plenty of time on my hands I was able 
to take a more leisurely trip “back home’ 
to Australia than the three or four quick 
visits made in years past — and take my 
wife with me for her first visit. We flew 
from San Francisco to Honolulu, then to 
Canton Island, Nandi (Fiji) and on to Syd¬ 
ney; the whole trip in 38 hours elapsed 
time against the 20-22 days by ship (when 
available). Lived at the family domicile in 
Melbourne and took a number of trips to 
the picturesque parts in the Southeast, 
not into the more Or less arid interior 
which has been more publicized than the 


coastal and the mountainous parts. We 
also paid a visit to my brother who has 
semi-retired and gone north to a warmer 
climate in Queensland where he grows 
bananas, pineapples, tropical fmits, etc., 
as well as more conventional truck farm 
products for the Southern Cities’ (winter) 
markets. That part of Australia (Queens¬ 
land), while a bit primitive at present, 
has all kinds of future possibilities and 
needs population which is being boosted 
by a very much changed immigration 
policy of the Australian Government. 
They realize since the World War II that 
if they are to maintain their White Aus¬ 
tralian policy they must populate their 
north with Europeans, or perhaps, be 
populated by the yellow hordes from 
southeast Asia etc. 

“Our Classmate and dear old friend 
'Lammie’ Lemaire is supervising immi¬ 
gration and transients at Townsville, on 
the Northeastern Coast. We saw him in 
Melbourne where he is spending a vaca¬ 
tion with his wife for whom the tropical 
climate of the north is too severe. He was 
about to start driving back north to his 
job — 1000 miles to Brisbane where we 
were going (by air) and then another 
1000-1200 miles to Townsville. He was 
most interested in M.I.T. and 1913 and 
of course, sent his best to all. He is 
honorary secretary for M.I.T. in Australia 
and I believe has been in communication 
with Bat Thresher and others. After a 
couple of weeks in Queensland, we re¬ 
turned to the old home town (Melbourne) 
where I was fortunate in running into 
quite a number of schoolmates and old 
friends. I attended an Old Boys dinner 
at my old ‘“public” school and even 
sported an old school tie! 

“We flew home again at the end of 
May and this time broke the journey at 
the Fiji Islands and Hawaii. Fiji is a 
most interesting place; well described by 
‘South Pacific’ Michener in his ‘Return to 
Paradise.’ Arriving from Sidney at the 
international airport we took off at 10 
p.m., with a Hindu chauffeur, through 
the plantations and some rather wild 
country to a recommended spot about 
75 miles away. A few mild adventures 
and the primitive condition of the road 
made about a three hour trip of it and 
we arrived about 1:15 A.M. at a ‘hotel’ 
consisting of thatched-roof, native style 
huts on a sort of campus around a central 
dining room (and bar). About all we 
registered that night was the booming of 
the South Pacific surf but next morning 
woke up to look out through our mos¬ 
quito netting at one of the most beautiful 
sights I have seen. I heartily recommend 
Fiji to anyone who wants to see a bit of 
island life, less civilized and spoiled than 
Hawaii but with reasonable tourist com¬ 
fort. In fact, Honolulu, where we stayed 
over for four days seemed very metropoli¬ 
tan and was a bit of a let-down. 

“Getting back home to New Jersey 
and the heat and hurricanes of June, July, 
and August of 1955,1 found it rather easy 
to be loafing, with a couple of trips to 
Vermont but with the coming of fall got 
restless, with the result that I have taken 
a part-time assignment for the American 
Die Casting Institute, the Trade Associa¬ 
tion in which I was active for about 20 
years prior to retirement. 
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It (the job) is neither very strenuous 
nor very remunerative but keeps me in 
touch with the tilings and people of in¬ 
terest and can be turned on or off by 
mutual consent and helps to avoid com¬ 
plete rustication. As far as we can see 
now, we will keep a domicile in Plain- 
field, N. J., where we have lived for over 
30 years, rather than to move to Florida 
or the like. Home is where one’s friends 
are, and I hear of more and more people 
who, on retirement, maintain their resi¬ 
dence where they have been living. How¬ 
ever, fortune and health permitting we 
hope to travel quite a bit and now are 
looking forward to a trip abroad next 
month. The occasion, or pretext, is a 
family wedding in England. While over 
there we will try and see some of the 
Continent which I have not seen since 
1912 except in war (1918) or the threat 
of war (August 1939). We should be back 
by early May and that is in ample time 
for the Reunion at Coonaniessett for 
which I hereby request two reservations. 
Looking forward to seeing you.” 

Well, you “Sons of M.I.T.” lets hurry 
up and send in your requests for accom¬ 
modations for our 43rd Reunion at the 
New Coonaniessett, June 8 through June 
11. Write us today. GPC signing off until 
next month. — Frederick D. Murdock, 
Secretary, 88 Rumstick Road, Barrington, 
R. I. George Philip Capen, Assistant 
Secretary and Treasurer, 623 Chapman 
Street, Canton, Mass. 

• 1914 • 

While these notes are being written 
in early March, with snow still on the 
ground at Cambridge, it is time to re¬ 
mind all who can come to M.I.T. on 
June 11 that Alumni Day is rapidly ap¬ 
proaching. An innovation is being tried 
this year by having the evening dinner 
held at the “Cage” on the Institute 
ground in Cambridge. This will mean 
that all Alumni Day events, including 
the luncheon and dinner, will be in Cam¬ 
bridge. It will make it possible to be 
concentrated in one location, where there 
will be a greater chance of meeting one’s 
friends. 1914 will join the general cock¬ 
tail party instead of holding a separate 
event. It is hoped that as many as pos¬ 
sible will attend. 

Dean Fales has left the deep Maine 
snow and departed for the warm climate 
of Florida. More than weather, however, 
is involved. Dean really went to Sebring 
to see the World Auto Races and to wit¬ 
ness the United States’ selection. Dean 
is always ready to be stirred from his 
comfortable, retirement home to see a 
good auto race. 

Ray Dinsmore came to Cambridge on 
March 5 to attend the quarterly M.I.T. 
Corporation meeting. He flew back to 
Akron that evening and back to Cam¬ 
bridge on March 8 to be speaker of the 
evening at M.I.T. on the subject of “The 
Responsibilities of Scientific Leadership.” 
This was part of a program held under the 
auspices of the Northeastern Section of the 
American Chemical Society. 

Lin Faunce retired on February 8 after 
35 years with the New Jersey Bell Tele¬ 
phone Company. At the time of his re¬ 
tirement, he was division buildings super¬ 
visor. Lin’s home was in Cranford, N.J., 
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but he has moved just north of Hartford, 
Conn., where he has built a retirement 
home. The attraction there is being near 
his children and six grandchildren. 

The effect of the years seems to be 
catching up with more and more of us 
as the years pass by. Ernest Crocker has 
recently spent a bit of time at the Peter 
Bent Brigham hospital in Boston with 
what is politely referred to as a hyperten¬ 
sion incident. By taking good care of him¬ 
self, Ernest has made a good recovery and 
appears very cheerful. 

Through the courtesy of Paul Owen, as 
well as other Classmates, word has come 
of the death of James Isaacs on February 
17. Jim had been ill for about a year widi 
a liver difficulty, considerable time having 
lieen spent at a hospital. He was the 
founder and president of the Plant Equip¬ 
ment Sales Corporation of New York 
City. The company dealt in heavy mate¬ 
rials handling equipment. He had previ¬ 
ously been an eastern sales representative 
of the Coldy Steel Manufacturing Corpo¬ 
ration of Seattle. Jim was born in Oak¬ 
land, Calif., but after coming to the 
Institute, he remained an eastener, mak¬ 
ing his home at Caldwell, N. J. He mar¬ 
ried Grace Hunt on October 21, 1916. 
She survives him, as well as a daughter, 
Mrs. Henry R. Withington, and three 
grandchildren. During World War I 
Isaacs served as a first lieutenant of the 
Engineers. — H. B. Richmond, Secretary, 
275 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
39, Mass. II. A. Affel, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 120 Woodland Avenue, Summit, 
N. J. 

• 1915 • 

If you have not paid your Class dues 
dig out that addressed envelope — no 
postage required — and stick your check 
in it for Henry. He’s doing a grand job of 
collecting and will welcome your dues. 

Everyone witli families and guests is in¬ 
vited to tlie Class cocktail party, Monday 
afternoon at four o’clock, June 11, at the 
Algonquin Club, Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Whether you are going to the 
Alumni Dinner that evening or not, you’re 
welcome to come and visit with other 
Classmates. Barbara Thomas and Al 
Sampson are again the committee for this. 
At the annual meeting of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus¬ 
try (TAPPI) in New York on February 22, 

1 saw Allen Abrams, Vice-president, 
Marathon Paper Corporation. Allen is a 
past president of TAPPI. Dave Lowry’40 
is secretary of the M.I.T. group of mem¬ 
bers and does an outstanding job of get¬ 
ting 75 or so men together for this annual 
luncheon. Dave Hughes, on the West 
Coast, is unbecomingly reticent, when, 
with his dues check he simply says, “Don’t 
know a thing.” 

Our wandering Classmates: from Lon¬ 
don in February, Parry Kellos wrote: “I 
have been in England three weeks (Lon¬ 
don 3 days), I am going to Stockholm, 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Luxembourg, and 
Paris. It’s been cold here. This is a busi¬ 
ness trip.” Wonder why he emphasized 
that last sentence. 

Wally Pike sent a clip from February 9 
issue of Engineering News-Record show¬ 
ing Howard King receiving a plaque as 
one of the top honors that a construction 
man can receive from his fellow workers. 


This was given by the “Moles” which we 
mentioned last month. Howard, Vice- 
president and chief engineer of Mason 
and Hangar Company, New York City, is 
directing work on the Lincoln Tunnel 
third tube in New York City. Howard 
wrote: "Your notes in the February Re¬ 
view about Abe Hamburg were beauti¬ 
fully expressed — warm and affectionate — 
a good job done!” 

Many Classmates have asked about 
Frank Scully — he is well and happy with 
his delightful family and brings us up to 
date with this interesting letter about 
himself. “In answer to your request for 
news you can gather that I am not loafing, 
from the February 27 article in Time. 
While the Scully Signal Company is de¬ 
veloping other products for the petroleum 
handling industry, we have been devoting 
considerable time and money to electronic 
developments. Our work was primarily in 
the field of combustion controls, which 
led 11 s to the belief that none of the elec¬ 
tronic circuiting was “fail-safe” and we 
went to work to develop a “fail-safe” 
technique. We succeeded — and then 
found the tail could really wag the dog — 
the monitoring technique was applicable 
to so many fields that it was really too big 
for us to handle as far as manufacturing 
was concerned. We adopted a policy of 
licensing and our first licensee was Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Company, who, I an¬ 
ticipate, will use the technique in many 
of their controls. We had a large meeting 
in New York on February 15 when we 
demonstrated the technique to about 150 
representatives of the Army, Navy, Atomic- 
Energy Commission, various representa¬ 
tives of fire insurance associations, regu¬ 
lating bodies, a few industries and the 
press. I shall probably spend most of my 
time on this phase of our business. Our 
patent structure looks very promising. It 
is interesting that our first application has 
80 claims — many of which have already 
been allowed. Foreign patents have been 
issued to us. My sons Frank, Jr., and Bob 
are with me in the business, while Peter 
is a Sophomore at Harvard. Our daughter 
is in New York. It’s a terrible cross for an 
M.I.T. man — three Harvard sons! No 
marriages yet so when Classmates talk 
about grand-children I have nothing to 
talk about. You and I can console each 
other.” 

Why not take Frank’s nice letter as an 
example — go thou, and do likewise — 
and “help Azel.’’ — Azel W. Mack, Sec¬ 
retary, 100 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

• 1916 • 

Dave Patten has some suggestions and 
also gives us some more useful informa¬ 
tion for the column as follows: “Receipt 
of the Hotel Chatham photo is acknowl¬ 
edged with split reaction — for the effort, 
thanks with a capital ‘A,’ but for the rec¬ 
ord and posterity it better be hidden in 
the back of the album. However, it 
served to bring back thoughts of a happy 
evening with old friends and what’s more 
important in life. Sitting next to Herb 
Mendelson, I was thrilled to hear at first 
hand his account of a recent African Sa¬ 
fari. If I’m not mistaken, he has colored 
slides of this trip, and let’s have him give 
us an evening with these at the Reunion. 

“There has been some TV and news- 
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paper publicity across the country about 
the rebuilding of the Pilgrim ship 'May¬ 
flower’ in England to conform as near as 
can be to the original, most records of 
which have been lost. The marine archi¬ 
tect and research authority for this project 
is interestingly enough, William Baker, 
M.I.T. ’34, naval architect for Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding. British sponsors announce 
their intention to complete the new ‘May¬ 
flower’ this year, down to the last detail, 
and that she will sail to Plymouth next 
year under command of Captain Allan 
Villiers of square rigger fame, to l>e pre¬ 
sented as a gift to the American people. 
'Phis will be reliving a story difficult to 
epitomize, so broad and sweeping are its 
ramifications in religious and material as¬ 
pects, to say nothing of its romanticism. 

The voyage, without auxiliary power, 
will be followed by hundreds of thousands 
of people on TV, and once arrived, she 
will reenact the landing of the Pilgrims, 
and come to final resting place on the re¬ 
constructed site of the original Pilgrim 
Settlement. As executive director of the 
Plimoth Plantation, Inc., an organization 
started a number of years ago to rebuild 
the original and first houses of the 1620 
landing, I expect to have a busy time 
ahead and a need for money in far greater 
amount than we have had to date. The 
English plan envisages a ‘Mayflower 
Fund’ to result from the project, for the 
establishment of an exchange scholarship, 
and for the reaffirming of this unparalleled 
devotion to the cause of religious freedom, 
equality of opportunity, and the primitive 
beginnings of an ideal Americanism, 
which God willing, shall forever endure. 

It was my pleasure as always to see 
Steve Brophy in New York recently, and 
last Thursday I sat next to Brad Curtis at 
lunch. 

In conclusion, it has often occurred 
to me that the location of the Institute, 
making our Reunions in this vicinity man¬ 
datory, places a handicap on attendance. 
Why not ask some Class member in each 
of the more distant places to promote at¬ 
tendance among his local Classmates, and 
if possible make helpful suggestions on 
transportation. And last, but not least, 
how about starting a kitty this June, or 
anytime, for the establishment of a fund 
to meet all the housing expenses of the 
fiftieth reunion with a provision for utili¬ 
zation of any surplus dollars. This might 
be for future Reunions or whatever the 
Class decides.” 

A note from Ray Brown says: “I should 
be very happy to brag about my grand¬ 
children, but I think I shall wait until 
Reunion time when I shall have color 
transparencies, snapshots and precocious 
sayings all ready to compete with the 
formidable competition I know I shall 
experience from other Classmates with 
their wonderful grandchildren! I recently 
had a letter from Harold Gray who says 
he is planning to go to Oyster Harbors; 
this you very likely already know. Mean¬ 
while, looking forward to seeing you.” 

We have further information from A1 
Nibecker whom Francis Stem contacted 
on the West Coast. A1 says that it isn’t 
going to be possible to attend the Re¬ 
union, and then goes on: “I was a special 
student in Architecture at Tech and knew 
only a few of the fellows due to my short 
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stay. After having my own office as Archi¬ 
tect in Los Angeles, I took the position of 
Architect for the Los Angeles City Board 
of Education. This position is like a Su¬ 
pervising Architect as, in addition to our 
own staff design, I directed the work of 
all private architects doing work for me. 
Later, upon the leaving of the Business 
Manager of the District, I was given this 
job also and became Business Manager 
and Architect. This job handles all phases 
of the District work except the teaching, 
and in the Los Angeles District with over 
400 Schools is sometimes a task. Upon 
reaching the age of 65 last June I was 
retired as of July 1. I no doubt will get 
back into private practice as our pension 
system is quite meager. (Should have 
been a policeman.)” 

A note from Dick Berger points out 
that he has been over his ears working 
on his book dealing with Cancer Preven¬ 
tion. He hopes tire book will be terrific 
and perhaps completed within a few 
months. The title selected tentatively is 
Cancer Because. . . . 

George Bousquet who was at the Re¬ 
union Planning Dinner in December sent 
along a nice letter pointing out that he 
always enjoys reading the Class Notes 
but that he must admit that his contribu¬ 
tions have been nil up to this attempt. 
He then goes on “I have been married 
for 35 years. We have one daughter, 
Claire, who is a research chemist at 
Washington University in St. Louis. My 
business activities have taken me to a 
number of places to live: Lowell, Spring- 
field, St. Louis, Baltimore, Wilmington, 
New York and White Plains. After work¬ 
ing many years in numerous industries — 
brass, small arms ammunition, titanium 
pigments and finally, heavy chemicals, I 
settled down with General Chemical Di¬ 
vision of Allied Chemical in New York 
City twenty years ago. Unfortunately, 
so far I have developed no real hobbies. 
A few years ago I participated in a Citi¬ 
zen Group here in White Plains which 
annually analyzed the City Budget, made 
a city-wide property tax study, attempted 
to anticipate the effect of the New York 
Thruway on White Plains. I found such 
activities interesting but unfortunately 
also discovered considerable apathy on 
the part of the average commuting citizen 
in the affairs of his community.” This com¬ 
pletes the Bousquet family history to date 
according to George. 

Jap Carr sends thanks for the picture 
of the December 8 get-together which he 
says “shows all of us ancient ’16 men 
looking pretty hale and hearty.” He then 
goes on with his contribution: “We left 
Wilkes-Barre January 13 and after listen¬ 
ing to reports of cold weather in Florida, 
made our trip South a leisurely five and 
one-half days and arrived bringing warm 
weather with us. Have been playing a 
little tennis which I love but unfortu¬ 
nately my running days seem to be over. 
If I can walk to the ball o.k., otherwise I 
let it go. The water is 70 degrees and I 
like it a little warmer for swimming but 
will soon get up my nerve and go in the 
water. Our oldest son enlisted in the Army 
January 30 so that is another milestone. 
The youngest gets out of prep school in 
June and expects to head for the Navy. 


So it looks as though my wife and I will 
be strictly on our own for the next three 
years. That’s three paragraphs, but it 
doesn’t add up to the value of that group 
picture. Perhaps my most important news 
is that I can scarcely wait for our 40th 
Reunion in early June. Hope we’ll have 
a big turnout. Expect to be in Palm Beach 
until May 1. If any Classmates are to be 
in Florida, would like to hear from them. 
We are listed in the phone book and easy 
to find. (Address: 260 Pendleton Avenue, 
Palm Beach, Fla.)” 

Willard Crandall recently pleased us 
with this note: “Thanks for the note and 
good wishes. Now mending rapidly, I 
need not miss any 1916 affairs in New 
York City hereafter, but traveling out of 
town is still quite difficult. My thanks to 
the men of T6 for the friendly greetings 
that came to me from the December 8 
dinner. I wish all of you good fortune 
and security. The Westerly address was 
temporary; I am now living at 4 East 28th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.” Wonderful to 
hear of your return to good health and 
will be looking forward to seeing you in 
June, Willard. 

Maurice Holland was recently honored 
when he -was presented the Founder’s 
Award at the fall meeting of the Indus¬ 
trial Research Institute, Inc. The award 
read: “Industrial Research Institute 

Founder’s Award to Maurice Holland in 
recognition of his vision, persistence, 
energy and skill in laying the foundation 
on which the Industrial Research Insti¬ 
tute has been built, thereby advancing the 
cause of industrial research and contribut¬ 
ing materially to the welfare of the Na¬ 
tion.” In the program for the meeting, this 
biographical material appeared: “Maurice 
Holland’s role in the history of industrial re¬ 
search has been that of promoter, organizer 
and adviser. Beginning in the mid¬ 
twenties he pioneered the cause of indus¬ 
trial research under the aegis of National 
Research Council’s Division of Engineer¬ 
ing and Industrial Research, of which he 
was director for eighteen years. Through 
addresses, articles, books, and other me¬ 
dia, he promoted the use of scientific re¬ 
search as the tool which would stimulate 
the growth of our nation’s industries. In 
his role as organizer, Mr. Holland has as¬ 
sumed leadership at home and abroad of 
committees, conferences, missions, and 
other movements which furthered the 
cause. With the accelerated expansion of 
research staffs in industry, it became evi¬ 
dent to him that there was great need for 
an authoritative mechanism whereby re¬ 
search executives, regardless of their in¬ 
dustry, could meet on common ground 
for discussion of their management prob¬ 
lems. To satisfy this need he organized 
the Industrial Research Institute in 1938 
with fourteen companies as charter mem¬ 
bers. Since 1941 as a consultant, Mr. Hol¬ 
land has given generously of his knowledge 
and experience to the continued ad¬ 
vancement of industrial research in the 
United States and abroad.” Congratula¬ 
tions, Maurice. 

A pre-Reunion dinner for the purpose 
of planning the activities for the 40th in 
June was held at Joseph’s Restaurant in 
Boston on Monday, February 27, and was 
very well attended. The group included: 
John Woods, Earl Edwards, Paul Duff, Al 
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Lovenberg, Tom Berrigan, Steve Berke, 
Frank Chandler, Howard Claussen, Bob 
Crosby, Bill Drummey, Dan Comiskey, 
Ralph Fletcher, Allen Giles, Emory 
Kemp, Tom McSweeney, Howard Hands, 
Harold Russell, Bridgie Webber, Nat 
Warshaw, Joe Minevitch, Dave Patten, 
and Steve Whitney. Izzy Richmond in¬ 
tended to come, but being on crutches 
himself and with sickness at home, he 
just couldn’t make it. Jack Hickey sent 
his wishes from the West Indies — “Hav¬ 
ing a wonderful cruise. Temperature at 
Nassau yesterday 80 degrees, water 75 
degrees. Spent day on beach. Will arrive 
St. Thomas tomorrow. Will reach N.Y. 
March 6. Best to all the gang.” And, Hy 
Ullian wrote: “Am leaving for Florida this 
Sunday and doubt that I will be back for 
the meeting on the 27th. If I cannot make 
it, rest assured of my support for any¬ 
thing I may be asked to do. Give my re¬ 
gards to all.” At the meeting, it was 
brought out that at the 35th Reunion 
cocktail party, some of the professors at 
M.I.T. and other special guests were in¬ 
vited to attend the party; and if a Class¬ 
mate has a particular guest in mind whom 
he woidd like to have invited to the cock¬ 
tail party being held in conjunction with 
the 40tli, let Ralph Fletcher, the Reunion 
chairman, know so that a formal invitation 
can be issued, in advance of the party. It 
was also suggested that a great deal of 
interest and enthusiasm woidd be devel¬ 
oped if everyone would bring whatever 
mementos he has of the four years at the 
Institute. Sandy Claussen indicated that 
he would have his boat on hand in the 
bay, and will plan to take all those who 
would like to come on a trip around the 
harbor. Harold Russell, as chairman, and 
Nat Warshaw and Bob Crosby as commit¬ 
teemen, volunteered to arrange trans¬ 
portation for all Classmates who so desire 
from Boston and vicinity to the Oyster 
Harbors Club and back to Boston. Tom 
Berrigan agreed to serve on the Reunion 
Committee, and the rest of the fellows in¬ 
dicated that they would write letters to 
friends within the Class plugging for a 
maximum attendance at the Reunion. 
From the wonderful response to date, it 
is evident that many of the fellows are 
plugging hard for a good attendance. (It’s 
March as this column is being written, so 
it is too early to quote figures. However, 
we can say that the 100 mark becomes 
closer every day, and appears to be easily 
attainable.) Our publicity Chairman, 
Steve Brophy, has given you the full and 
colorful story of the weekend activities. 
You know the dates and the place — June 
8, 9 and 10, 1956, Oyster Harbors Club, 
Osterville, Mass. You know that it is go¬ 
ing to be a wonderful weekend. Go, 
spread the good word, so that all Class¬ 
mates will follow the path that leads to 
our 40th, that they may know good fel¬ 
lowship at its best. 

It is with considerable regret that we 
close this column with the obituaries of 
two of our Classmates: “Services for 
Arthur L. Guptill, 64, President of Wat- 
son-Guptill Publications, Inc., 24 W. 40tli 
St., N. Y„ art publishing firm, will be 
held at 11:00 a.m. Saturday at First Con¬ 
gregational Church, Bedford Park. (March 
3). Mr. Guptill died Tuesday in his home, 
37 Brownley Drive, after a long illness. 
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Mr. Guptill taught at the Brooklyn Mu¬ 
seum and Pratt Institute, from which he 
was graduated in 1912. He was a partner 
in Bearse and Guptill, architectural de¬ 
signers and illustrators from 1919 to 1925 
and a free-lance design specialist and con¬ 
sultant from 1925 to 1937. Surviving are 
his wife, Mrs. Ethel M. Weir Guptill; a 
son, Arthur Leighton Guptill Jr.; and two 
grandchildren.” And, “William T. Knies- 
ner, sixty-one, a patent lawyer with offices 
at 155 E. 44th St., died yesterday (March 
2) in Lenox Hill Hospital. He lived at 645 
Shore Acres Drive, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Mr. Kniesner was born in Danbury, Conn., 
was graduated from Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology and obtained his law 
degree from Fordham University. He was 
a veteran of World War I. Surviving are 
liis wife, Mrs. Irene Gerlach Kneisner; a 
danghter. Miss Marian Kneisner; a son, 
William T. Kneisner, Jr.; two sisters, the 
Misses Emma and Wilma Kneisner.” The 
condolences of our Class have been sent 
to the families of these deceased mem¬ 
bers. 

We’ll be looking forward to seeing 
most of you fellows in person at the Re¬ 
union next month. In the meantime, all 
best wishes for continued good health and 
much happiness. — Ralph A. Fletcher, 
Secretary, P.O. Box 71, West Chelms¬ 
ford, Mass. Harold F. Dodge, Assistant 
Secretary, Bell Telephone Labs., 463 
West St., New York, N. Y. 

• 1917 . 

The Class had its usual pleasant pre- 
M id-Winter Meeting get-together at the 
apartment of Ray Stevens. Present and 
accounted for: Rudy Beaver, Ken Childs, 

I. B. Crosby, Brick Dunham, Stan Dun¬ 
ning, Jim Flaherty, Heinie Gartner, Ed 
Hutchinson, II. E. Lobdell, Al Lunn, Art 
Paul, John Platt, Harry Sandell, Tubby 
Strout, Ham Wood and Jack Wood. 

From Bill Mehaffey: “Your birthday 
letter reached me here in Beaufort, S. C. 
and were it not that I have enjoyed other 
Classmate’s stories I would not bore you 
with mine. After leaving Tech I was com¬ 
missioned in the Construction Corps of 
the Naval Reserve and served until the 
end of the war at the Algiers Naval Sta¬ 
tion which is, incidentally, across the 
river from New Orleans. 

Rusty King Robinson of our Class was 
also there. On the fake armistice day I 
was married to Lydia Howard Griffith of 
New Orleans, formerly of Athens, Ga. 
After the war I helped organize a con¬ 
struction company for mechanical equip¬ 
ment in my old home town of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., where we operated until 1933 
when the depression got too much for 
us. In 1933 our family moved to Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. where I entered the 
public works administration under Col. 

II. M. Waite’90. By this time I had 
five children, three boys, two daugh¬ 
ters, and was extremely glad to have the 
job as an engineer examiner in the engi¬ 
neering division. Later it was my good for¬ 
tune to become chief engineer. In 1940 
my old friend, I. B. McDaniel’16, then a 
captain in the Navy induced me to accept 
a commission in the Naval Reserve and 
to relieve him at the David Taylor Model 
Basin on January 20, 1941, as war seemed 
imminent. At the David Taylor Model 


Basin, the Navy laboratory outside of 
Washington, D. C., I served as executive 
and production officers until I retired in 
1947 as captain, after a bit of ticker 
trouble. While in Washington I served as 
president of the M.I.T. Club of Washing¬ 
ton for one year. My three boys all served 
in the armed forces, two in the Army in 
the Pacific area and one in the Marine 
Corps, and my wife served as a Gray Lady 
at the Walter Reed Hospital in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. My eldest daughter lost her 
husband in the Pacific, but otherwise there 
were no casualties in the family. 

At present my eldest son is in business 
in New Orelans, my second is an engineer 
with the Bell Telephone Company of 
Charlotte, N. C., and my youngest is 
studying art in New York City. Both 
daughters are married, one living in 
Bethesda, Md., and one in Greencastle, 
Pa. In 1948 I joined the J. E. Greiner 
Company, Consulting Engineers of Bal¬ 
timore, Md., and was sent to Harrisburg, 
Pa. to manage their interests with the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission. In 
1953 further heart trouble developed and 
yours truly retired, spending summers in 
Caledonia, about 15 miles west of Gettys¬ 
burg, Pa., and winters in Beaufort, S. C. 
The latch key is always out for any Tech 
man. My wife and I enjoy a small amount 
of golf, fishing and hunting, with a ju¬ 
dicious amount of bridge playing. We 
used to enjoy tennis. The last Tech man 
I saw was I. B. McDaniel who, with his 
lovely wife, Kathryn, came by to see us 
at Caledonia this past summer. To say 
that I am looking forward to our next Re¬ 
union is putting it mildly. 

Jim Flaherty: “Around 1914 I was 
architect for the first addition to what is 
now Blinstrub’s Village, reputed to be the 
largest night club in the country, with 
top flight performers’ names constantly on 
the marquee. My first job. During the 
course of last year the Hightstown Rug 
Company got into production with their 
unit number one velvet plant, which is the 
first of eight units all to be integrated. 
The years between saw the white lines 
on blue paper turn into churches and 
schools. The first “baby” gives pleasure 
to many and the last one is a dream come 
true — streamlined from entrance to exit 
and all done at the elbow of Fred T. 
Davies’41, wet basin Architect, who 
turned his knowledge of collision mats 
into living room Broadloom, with colors 
to suit all tastes and prices to suit all 
purses. I think if he were asked in a nice 
way he would give a running commen¬ 
tary on the “Development of an Idea” and 
illustrate it with photographs. Anyway 
make them big, I say. When one walks 
the length of an 80 foot Broadloom it 
makes one feel good. When it is done in 
calculated progression, in minimum time, 
it makes the owner feel good.” 

C. C. Coakley writes: “A few notes are 
quite timely, for after 33 years with Na¬ 
tional at Buffalo, N. Y., following five 
years at Marcus Hook with the same out¬ 
fit, I am currently in the process of pull¬ 
ing up stakes in Buffalo — after ten years 
as Plant Manager — and moving to our 
General Office at 40 Rector Street to be 
Director of Operations of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., Moundsville, W. Va., and Chester¬ 
field, Va. plants. Late in January we are 
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moving to Upper Saddle River, N. J., to 
join the commuters that spend a large 
portion of their lives getting to their of¬ 
fices in New York on trains, ferryboats or 
other highways, subways, tunnels and 
other places where traffic gets all messed 
up. 1 am now looking for a place to use 
an outboard motor that the gang gave 
me as a farewell at Buffalo anti also some 
good fishing locations equal to those 
around Lake Erie, Niagara River and 
Georgian Bay, Canada. Doubt if I will 
make Cambridge this June, but sure hope 
to get to our 40th next year.” 

Haig Solakian: “Frankly, 1 find it not 
so easy to write about one's life or experi¬ 
ence burdened with commonplace every¬ 
day routine, and not spiced with the un¬ 
usual or spectacular. Of course, I always 
enjoy reading the activities of Classmates, 
and since the new procedure calls for a 
report, I do not wish to be the exception. 
Upon completion of my graduate work in 
1924, I took a vacation trip abroad, and 
while visiting Egypt, married Rose Nazar 
of Alexandria. We have two daughters, 
Dorothy and Nancy. Both are now mar¬ 
ried. I have two grandsons by Dorothy. 
At least one of these I am earmarking for 
M.I.T. About my business, after nearly 
25 years as metallurgist in various ca¬ 
pacities with different companies, I organ¬ 
ized, about ten years ago, the Crown 
Chemical Corporation, engaged in the de¬ 
velopment and manufacture of heat treat¬ 
ing salt baths. Eight years ago I took over 
the Beilis Company, a 35-year old con¬ 
cern, specializing in the design and manu¬ 
facture of heat treating furnaces, gas or 
electric. The two companies supplement 
each other and adequately cover the heat 
treating field. Both companies are located 
in Branford, Conn. My outside interests 
are limited, and center in the church and 
charity organization activities.” 

Lucius Hill says: “It must be admitted 
you get out your letters at an appropriate 
time, for I opened yours of February 9 
this morning and it turns out this is the 
precise day upon which I reach the ripe 
age of 61, to wit February 13. As is the 
case with some others, I joined the Coro¬ 
nary Club back in 1948 and thereafter 
got orders from the Doc to retire at least 
partly; so now I am a ten to four boy at 
the office and refuse to hurry for anyone, 
the "office” consists of being director, 
executive committee, and treasurer of 
Eastern Utilities Associates, a holding 
company which produces kilowatts for 
Brockton, Fall River and the Blackstone 
Valley in Rhode Island in such cities as 
Woonsocket and Pawtucket. Also recently 
got kicked upstairs to Chairman of the 
Board of Fall River Electric Light, and 
try to help run the Franklin Savings Bank, 
Boston, just to retain a grasp upon thrift 
inculcated in me during my years at 
M. I. T. — which turned out to be one 
more than the allotted four. Incidentally, 
the Blackstone Company also serves the 
area with natural gas, recently converted 
from water gas, and considerably less 
complicated as a means of providing 
John Q. Public with B. T. U.’s. 

“Domestically it should be noted this 
graduate of 1917 has not been idle, pos¬ 
sessing a wife beyond compare who came 
from Chicago, and with whom by a series 
of minor compromises, life has been most 


comforting since our wedding day, of 
which 1 have a careful record, in the Fall 
of 1926. In re such small compromises 
mentioned, it should be observed she and 
I have diametrically opposite ideas of how 
to get from one place to another in an 
automobile; so we compromise by going 
her way. Two children are ours, one of 
each kind, still seeming to us to be little 
ones, but much to our surprise, Kitty is 
now and has been for some time Mrs. 
John K. Stanton of Marion with children 
two, Seabury II and John K. Jr. Either 
can wear this grandfather down to the 
bone in exactly four minutes by the clock, 
the first named being four and one-half 
and the second, two and one-half. Son 
L. T. II. Jr., of a classical turn of mind, 
elected Yale from which he graduated in 
1954, now being second year in the medi¬ 
cal school, McGill University, Montreal. 
Given two years more there, two at in¬ 
terning someplace and two in the Navy, 
it woidd seem a fair bet he will get his 
shingle hung out finally in 1962 or 1963. 
Being six feet four and 210 lbs. or more, 
it seems highly unlikely any of the old 
man’s Classmates will start getting fresh 
with him, that is the old man, if at the 
same time the said young man is on the 
premises. Now having exhausted about all 
the English Arlo Bates was able to instill 
into his frame, admittedly some years ago, 
the writer will close with the factual 
comment that he enjoys a cocktail or two 
at precisely 6:15 p.m. of an evening, every 
evening, and dreads the possibility that at 
some future time he may have the great 
misfortune to be in a place at that par¬ 
ticular time of day where for one reason 
or another such an exercise is not pos¬ 
sible.” [Editor’s Note: Reticent Secretary 
Stevens omits mention of his own recent 
election to the presidency of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc.] — R. S. Stevens, Secretary, 
c/o Arthur D. Little, Inc., 30 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. W. I. Mc¬ 
Neill, Assistant Secretary, 270 Park Ave¬ 
nue (5A), New York, N. Y. 
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The more obvious testimony of de¬ 
served reward does not always come to 
those who deserve it. Consequently there 
are murmurs of pleasure over the tardy 
recognition which has been coming at last 
to Johnny Markham after long years of 
solid effort. The U. S. Air Secretary has 
presented him with an award for excep¬ 
tional service in connection with his di¬ 
rection of the Supersonic Wind Tunnel of 
the Aeronautics Department at M.I.T. 
Just what his imaginative struggle toward 
more penetrating perceptions has con¬ 
tributed to our Air Force is classified 
information. John’s deserving the recog¬ 
nition is not. 

Grenville L. Hancock, who was eastern 
representative of the Associated Plywood 
Mills, Inc. died in Belmont early in Jan¬ 
uary. He had been fairly prominent in 
Boston business and financial circles. He 
was a director of Northeast Airlines, a 
trustee of the Home Savings Bank of Bos¬ 
ton, an incorporator of the North Avenue 
Savings Bank of Cambridge, a trustee of 
the Hamilton Trust Company, and a for¬ 
mer director of the Evans Products Cor¬ 
poration. That is producing quite an 
awesome record for a lad bom close to the 


gopher holes that surrounded Fargo, 
N. D., in the 1890’s and doubtless still 
shelter many a small burrowing rodent of 
genera Geomys Thomomys. (Having as a 
boy lived six years in South Dakota I re¬ 
member them well. I even remember 
weeping for the good that might have 
been when my father deprived me of one 
I had caught for a pet.) Grenny served in 
World War I, lived most of his life in 
Massachusetts, and was active in the Bel¬ 
mont Royal Arch Chapter of Masons, the 
Lafayette Lodge of Perfection, and the 
Aleppo Temple. 

Occasionally we have cause to ask the 
brethren for news of missing members 
who, following their separate stars (astro¬ 
nomical not Hollywood) have moved to 
parts unknown with the result that any 
mail addressed to them comes back 
marked, “address unknown.” If you have 
information concerning the whereabouts 
of any of the following, please take time 
for a quick postcard addressed to your 
scribe. We are beating the bushes for 
signs of the whereabouts of Harold N. 
Blount (last known address follows each 
name) 130 Campus Road, Snyder 21, 
N. Y.; Jose Pasos Dias, Ave Los Higuero- 
tes, Comeriterio, Caracas Venezuela; Earl 
A. Greenleaf, P.O. Box 25, North Calais, 
Vt.; William E. Hilbert, 6134 Ocean View 
Dr., Oakland 18, Calif.; R. Parry Ken- 
nard, 53 East 92nd St., New York 28, 
N. Y.; Harold L. Miller, 26 Cortes St., 
Boston 16, Mass.; Arthur A. Obert, 1022 
East Lake Rd., Erie, Pa.; Frank L. Phil- 
brook, 734 Bush Street, San Francisco 2, 
Calif.; Roy Wanser, 1420 No. Clarendon 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Capt. Cullen II. Want, 
1853 So. Highland Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; L. F. Woodruff, RC of S, G2 Intel¬ 
ligence USA, Washington 25, D. C.; Ma- 
saki Ito, Grand de Hotel, Belo Horizonte, 
Mines Geraes, Brazil. — F. Alexander 
Macoun, Secretary, Jaffrey, N. H. 

. 1919 • 

Paul Blye wrote this month to say that 
he’d changed his address to 53 Dale 
Drive, Chatham, N. J. He went on to say 
“we are building a little farther out in 
Jersey, near the Murray Hill Bell Labora¬ 
tories. I expect to transfer operations there 
within the next year. Glad to have had a 
chance to visit with you at the Feb. 2 
M.I.T. dinner.” 

Sherwood Page writes from Preston 
Terrace, Marshfield, Mass., “I’ve been out 
of active business for almost three years, 
settling in Marshfield, Mass, for a second 
breath at 58. Little activity except from 
a car from Maine to Florida. Family 
grown up and on their own. Health ex¬ 
cellent but ambition low. This year 
should find me interested in something 
new, but it’s surprising how a few years 
of just enjoying living can give one an 
appetite for more of the same.” 

Aubrey Ames writes that “after 27 
years of foreign residence and 8 years 
back in the U.S.A., have just returned 
from a three month Busman’s Holiday in 
South America.” Aubrey is now retired 
for the second time. 

Harold Marshall was promoted to 
Colonel in the Air Force Reserve in 1954 
and was elected Mayor of Palmyra, N. J. 
for two years commencing Jan. 2, 1956. 
Congratulations on both accounts, Harold. 
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A clipping from the New York Times, 
January 19, 1956 about Charles A. 
Chayne came to our attention. Charles, 
who is vice-president in charge of the 
engineering staff of General Motors was 
written up in an article entitled "Expert 
Advises On Buying a Car.” According to 
Charles a man with modest means and a 
large family would do best to buy a used 
car, one year old, which sounds like good 
advice to us. The article goes on to say 
that Charlie “still believes in the compli¬ 
cated vehicle of his youth and now col¬ 
lects these vintage vehicles. Of the 
eighteen cars in his garage in Bloomfield 
Township, Mich., 14 are real old.” 
Charlie is also quoted as saying that he 
thinks “young engineers of today ought to 
stick to engineering instead of falling for’ 
the quick-money jobs of sales and adver¬ 
tising.” A lot of us echo those sentiments, 
but many have gone into some human 
values work. We all agree that the engi¬ 
neering and scientific training helps for 
any field of endeavor required to make 
one happy. 

The M.I.T. Club of New York is a 
good value at $10.00 per year for those 
who can use it. — Eugene R. Smoley, 
Secretary, 385 Madison Axe., New York 
17, N. Y. 

• 1920 • 

A few days ago I received a very nice 
album of snapshots of our 35th Reunion 
from Karl Bean. I noticed Karl busily 
snapping away at the Sheldon House and 
1 had concluded either that he had for¬ 
gotten me or that the pictures didn’t come 
out well. I am glad to say that neither con¬ 
clusion was true. If anyone would like a 
look at these pictures I’ll gladly loan them 
or mail them, so long as I get them back. 

Ed Bigelow stopped in to see me but, 

I was out. Ed lives in Portland, Me. I hope 
he tries again as I haven’t had any news 
of him since graduation. 

Carleton Blanchard has been elected a 
director of the First National Bank anti 
Trust Company of New Haven. After 
graduation, Carleton worked in the West 
Virginia Coal Mines for two years before 
joining the Capitol City Bank of Charles¬ 
ton, W. Va. He then became Tidewater 
Manager at Hampton Roads, Va. for the 
Wyatt Coal Sales Company. Five years 
after leaving M.I.T. he went to New 
Haven to engage in the wholesale coal 
business and in 1935 he started the Wyatt 
Coal Sales Company and became presi¬ 
dent of that company, changing its name 
to Wyatt, Inc. He has also served as vice- 
president and treasurer of the United 
Terminal Corporation. Carleton has two 
married daughters and a son who is as¬ 
sociated with him in business. 

Our own Flossie Fogler Buckland was 
prominently mentioned in a recent issue 
of the Wall Street Journal in an article on 
the “Slide Rule Sisterhood.” Flossie was 
described as “a gray haired grandmother 
who specializes in heat transfer systems 
and manages nicely to combine family 
with a career.” The article goes on to say 
that Flossie joined General Electric Com¬ 
pany fresh out of M.I.T., left in 1925 to 
rear a son and daughter but returned in 
1942 to do war work. After VJ Day she 
cut down on her workday to spend some 
time with her children, but now that both 
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children are married she’s back at GE 
full time. 

Another Classmate prominently in the 
news is Bob Tobin who was the subject 
of a feature article in the Bridgeport 
Sunday Post. The article says, “A vet¬ 
eran of ten month long hunting trips, Mr. 
Tobin holds an enviable reputation among 
sportsmen.” His standing among indus¬ 
trialists is equally enviable for he has been 
the president for the past eighteen years 
of Tilo Roofing Company. Bob graduated 
from hunting gophers and pheasants to 
hunting elk, deer and antelope in the 
vicinity of Jackson Hole, Wyo. Not being 
satisfied with that, he journeyed to Alaska 
to hunt Kodiak bears, considered among 
the most vicious and dangerous of all ani¬ 
mals. In addition to hunting trips in 
Alaska, Bob has made five hunting trips 
to Mexico for jaguars, panthers and the 
like. He has been back there again this 
year going into the hinterland hundreds 
of miles from civilization. Mrs. Tobin ac¬ 
companied him on one of the trips to 
Mexico and I wish you could see the pic¬ 
tures of them accompanying the story. 
Perhaps Bob will bring some of his pic¬ 
tures to our next Reunion. — Harold Bug- 
hee, Secretary, 7 Dartmouth Street, 
Winchester, Mass. 

• 1921 • 

Next month our gala 35th Reunion 
opens at the Sheldon House, Pine Or¬ 
chard, Conn., on June 8 and continues 
through June 10, when we will all travel 
to Cambridge for the big annual party of 
the Class of 1921, which is always held 
just before the Alumni Day banquet, 
coming this year on June 11. This is prob¬ 
ably the last time we can remind you of 
these two big events via The Review 
Class Notes. Jot the dates down on your 
calendar now and be sure to make ar¬ 
rangements promptly to attend, so you 
will be among the many enjoying these 
latest additions to our long series of out¬ 
standingly successful gatherings of the 
Class. Reunion Chairman Mel Jenney has 
just phoned that all is in readiness to make 
the most use of the unsurpassed facilities 
of the Sheldon House for golf, tennis, 
swimming, sailing and all manner of vig¬ 
orous activities, as well as full use of the 
wide verandas and rolling lawns over¬ 
looking Long Island Sound, which pro¬ 
vide ample opportunity for most of us to 
relax and enjoy the lower energy level 
routine of visiting with each other while 
comfortably seated. Warm spring weather 
and hearty welcomes from everyone await 
your arrival, whether it’s your first at¬ 
tendance at a Reunion or you have never 
missed one. We all want to see you and 
have you join in the fun and fellowship 
of being back with old buddies. Come 
this year of all years before it is too late. 
For special information on the Reunion 
and related matters, address inquiries to 
Melvin R. Jenney, 35th Reunion General 
Chairman, in care of Kenway, Jenney, 
Witter and Hildreth, 24 School Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 

You now have the second and third 
Reunion mailings. In the second mailing, 
Ted Steffian, our Assistant Secretary and 
member of Mel’s committee, outlined the 
Pine Orchard and Cambridge programs 
and arrangements. Listed were the names 


of those who had returned the question¬ 
naire and indicated that they were plan¬ 
ning to attend. As of the date of 
preparation of these notes, early in March, 
more than 100 Classmates are now plan¬ 
ning to come to Pine Orchard. To the 
earlier list are added the names of Lau¬ 
rence B. Davis’22, Ralph E. Ferdinand, 
Harry A. Goodman, Alexander D. Harvey, 
Joseph G. Kaufman, Donald B. McGuire, 
Charles F. Parker, George W. Pollock, 
Harry Nl. Ramsay, Herbert W. Reinhard, 
William H. F. Rose, Jr., Charles A. Wil¬ 
liams and A. Royal Wood. As noted in 
Ted’s letter, Irv Jakobson, of the Reunion 
Committee, has asked that yachtsmen in 
the Class be specially invited to bring 
their boats and make use of the fine har¬ 
bor at Pine Orchard, right out from the 
Sheldon House. Those wishing further 
data about moorings, charts, etc., should 
write to Irving D. Jakobson, President, 
Jakobson Shipyard, Inc., Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
It should be noted that Reunion mailings 
are sent out for us by M.I.T. only to the 
official Alumni Association list of names 
of members of the Class of 1921. Mem¬ 
bers of neighboring classes who were as¬ 
sociated with us and who wish to receive 
these mailings are asked to write to C. A. 
Clarke, Secretary-Treasurer, M.I.T. Class 
of 1921, 215 Linden Avenue, Glen Ridge, 
N. J. Again we ask you to complete the 
questionnaire form if you have not al¬ 
ready done so and return it at once to 
your Secretary, whether or not you will 
attend the Reunion, in order to aid the 
Reunion Committee in arranging for ac¬ 
commodations and also to keep Class and 
M.I.T. records up to date. Many thanks 
for your cooperation. 

The last mailed notice, which you 
should have received a few weeks ago, 
included reservation blanks which you 
should have completed and returned by 
the time these notes appear in print. 
Write at once to Edwin T. Steffian, Archi¬ 
tect, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass., 
if you haven’t received or made your 
reservation. Ted and Chick Kurth have 
set up the Class party in Cambridge on 
Alumni Day, Monday, June 11, with some 
variations from previous years because of 
the on-campus locale for all Alumni Day 
events, including the barbecue dinner to 
be held in the Rockwell Cage. Last min¬ 
ute details are contained in the final mail 
notice and will be posted on the bulletin 
board in the Rogers Building in time for 
the Monday morning registration. You 
should send your application for Alumni 
Day events direct to M.I.T. and not to 
the 1921 Reunion Committee. 

Among the special events being made 
to promote attendance at the Reunion 
are those of Hexalphas George Chutter 
and Rufe Shaw, who have invited “Mr. 
Course VI-A” himself, Emeritus Professor 
William H. Timbie, to be present with 
this first VI-A group as he has at all pre¬ 
vious five-year gatherings of the Class. 
At this writing, it is expected that Bill 
will be with us, as usual. For the record, 
he and Mrs. Timbie are this year cele¬ 
brating their own 55th Reunion. Nine of 
the living members of the initial VI-A 
group have so far indicated that they plan 
to be present in June. With Bill, that 
means that 40 per cent of the Course 
members will attend, a high figure for all 
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other courses to shoot at. Bill Loeseh 
and Miles Zoller are endeavoring to get 
100 per cent attendance of the Betas. 

Dr. August B. Kinzel, Vice-president 
in Charge of Hesearch, Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation, New York City, 
has been signally honored by his nomina¬ 
tion as an Alumni Term Member of the: 
Corporation of M.I.T. for the next five 
years. Gus joins Bill Sherry as the second 
member of the Class of 1921 to be recog¬ 
nized in this distinguished capacity. A 
native of New York City, Gus has been 
with Union Carbide and its subsidiaries 
in various executive capacities since 1926. 
He was graduated with us in Course IX-B 
and also holds a bachelor’s degree from 
Columbia, a doctorate in science from the 
University of Nancy, France, and an 
honorary doctorate in engineering from 
New York University. His memberships 
include the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, American 
Society for Metals, American Welding 
Society, Engineering Foundation and the 
Welding Research Council of which he 
has been vice-president, director and 
chairman of the board. He and Mrs. Kin¬ 
zel have a son, August, Yale’58, five mar¬ 
ried daughters and nine grandchildren. A 
sailing enthusiast, we hope Gus will adopt 
that method of travel when he comes to 
the Pine Orchard Reunion next month. 

Albert H. Wechsler, Vice-president and 
general manager of the Converse Rubber 
Company, Malden, Mass., and a director 
of the Ilodgman Rubber Company, has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association. A 
letter from Chick Kurth, our 1921 repre¬ 
sentative on the Alumni Council, lists the 
following as among those present at the 
Midwinter Alumni meeting in Cambridge 
when it was revealed that Mr. Amity, the 
anonymous donor to the Amity Fund, is 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.,’95: Ed Clark, Chick 
Dube, Roy Hersum, Mel Jenney, Joe 
Kaufman, Chick Kurth, Win Luke, Dick 
McKay, Phil Nelles, Lark Randall and his 
son, Donn, of Amherst, Herb Reinhard, 
Steve Seampos, Ted Stcffian, Harold 
Stose, Dinnie Whelan, Ev Wilson and his 
son, Everett, Jr., Bowdoin’53. 

The Reverend Williston Wirt, one of 
the four ministers in the Class of 1921, 
has received a unanimous call to become 
minister of the Pearl Harbor Community 
Church in Honolulu, Hawaii, and will 
commence his pastorate there on June 1. 
Harry Field and Fred Kingman of Hono¬ 
lulu, please take note. Dr. Wirt tendered 
his resignation to the board of directors 
of the North Congregational Church, 
Berkeley, Calif., to take effect following 
the Easter services. He and Mrs. Wirt 
left for a two months’ tour of Europe, 
where he has been invited to preach at 
the American Church in Paris. Dr. Wirt 
is leaving the church that his father 
founded 63 years ago. He has served there 
since 1949 and was previously pastor of 
the Chula Vista Community Church in 
California and the First Congregational 
Church in Eugene, Ore. For three years 
during World War II, he was a lieutenant 
colonel in the Chaplain Corps, U. S. Air 
Force Reserve. He had been Regional 
Chaplain of the Civil Air Patrol for the 
Pacific Region. A member of the Class of 
1921 in Course XV, he received his M.A. 


in religious education from the College of 
the Pacific and the D.D. degree from Wil- 
lamet University. He has been the co¬ 
ordinator of a daily radio program, “The 
Morning Watch," and chairman of Boy 
Scout leadership training and the “God 
and Country” award of the Mt. Diablo 
Council which awarded him its highest 
honor, the Silver Beaver, for distinguished 
service to boyhood. Dr. and Mrs. Wirt 
have two sons, Eliot, a mathematics 
teacher at San Francisco State College, 
and Williston, Jr., a biology teacher in 
Bakersfield, Calif., high school, and two 
grandchildren. Our best wishes on the 
new pastorate. 

Good wishes also go to a second minis¬ 
ter of the Class on his new assignment. 
The Reverend Everett R. Harman, Course 
IV, is now pastor of the Church of Christ 
the King, Cedar City, Utah, of the diocese 
of Salt Lake City. A licensed architect, 
instructor in psychology and vocational 
counseling, member of the American 
Institute of Architects and the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, he re¬ 
ceived his M.A. degree from St. Louis 
University in 1932. He was formerly 
Chaplain of the Holy Cross Hospital in 
Salt Lake City. Arthur G. Wakeman is 
president of the Coosa River Newsprint 
Company, Coosa Pines, Ala. Daughter 
Frances attended Smith College. Merrill 
A. Youtz is principal chemist, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, en¬ 
gaged in research. Formerly with the 
Drackett Company in soybean research 
and research director of the Northern 
Paper Mills, he is a member of the Ameri¬ 
can Chemical Society. Son Robert was 
graduated from Oberlin, Dorothy and 
Joan from Ohio State and Howard is a 
student at the University of Ohio. 

Dana E. Kepner maintains the appro¬ 
priate address he has had as far back as 
we can remember, 1921 Blake Street, 
Denver 2, Colo., where the sign over the 
door proclaims that the Dana Kepner 
Company, under the careful supervision 
of its genial president and manager, pur¬ 
veys the best in water works and sewerage 
equipment. A Mason and Shriner, widely 
known for the excellence of his work in 
the field of his hobby, photography, he is 
active in many local projects and organi¬ 
zations. A member of the American So¬ 
ciety of Civil Engineers, chairman of its 
Committee on Juniors and chairman of 
the Rocky Mountain Section of the 
American Water Works Association, he is 
president of the Colorado Society of Engi¬ 
neers and also of the Colorado Engineer¬ 
ing Council. Daughter Barbara attended 
Colorado College and son Harrison went 
to the University of Colorado. Grandson 
Scott Darrell is a year old. Goodman Mot- 
telson is plant superintendent in charge of 
production for the Wilson Laboratories, 
Chicago, Ill., and makes his home in La 
Grange, Ill. He and Mrs. Mottelson have 
three children. Ann, who was graduated 
from the University of Iowa, is married 
and has a daughter. Ben has his bachelor’s 
degree from Purdue and a doctorate from 
Harvard. He has two sons and a daughter. 
Greta attends Miami University. 

Saul M. Silverstein recently addressed 
the Springfield, Mass., meeting of the 
National Office Management Association 
on the subject of “Operations Understand¬ 


ing.” Ernie Henderson received national 
newspaper recognition in the syndicated 
“Their Birthday Today” item on the oc¬ 
casion of his March 7 anniversary. Our 
Class Agent, Ed Farrand, squire of the 
Colonial Plantation, Leesburg, Ga., has 
come up with another of his most stimu¬ 
lating and appealing letters, exhorting all 
of us to support the annual Amity Fund 
with added generosity in this 35th Re¬ 
union year. As noted on the gift card, you 
can now' designate that your contribution 
be specifically used for scholarships or for 
medical sciences at Technology, if you 
wish. A subscription to The Technology 
Review for the 1956 publication year 
goes to all contributors. Send in your 
card now. 

Thomas B. Davis is president of the 
Davis Company of Memphis, Tenn. He is 
also president of the Metropolitan Board 
of the Memphis Y.M.C.A. and a member 
of Rotary, the Memphis Country Club 
and the Tennessee Club. He is married 
and has no children. Winter Dean is now 
chairman of tire board of the General 
Trading Company, St. Paul, Minn. He and 
Mrs. Dean, the former Muriel Smith’23 
have five children and thirteen grand¬ 
children. Laura and Alden attended the 
University of Minnesota; Winter, Jr., 
went to Yale, where Edwin is now a 
student; and William was graduated from 
Macalester College. Henry R. Hatch is 
manager of the Euclid Avenue Branch of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. A trustee of the University School, 
the Lakeview Cemetery and the Cleve¬ 
land Institute of Art, he is also active in 
the University and Kirtland Clubs. Son 
Henry attended Yale and the Harvard 
Business School and William attended 
Williams. 

It is with heavy heart that we record 
the sudden passing of Norman Williams 
Hunter of F’air Lawn, N. J., on October 
14, 1955, and extend sincerest sympathy 
to his family on behalf of the entire Class. 
Associated with us in Course I, he was an 
Apprentice Seaman in the S.N.T.C. dur¬ 
ing World War I. He had long been as¬ 
sociated with fire protection services and 
was most recently an engineer with the 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization of 
New Jersey in Newark, N. J. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Fair¬ 
banks, we are able to supplement and 
correct the data published last month 
on the passing of Robert Dow Fairbanks 
on December 25, 1955. Born in Boston on 
June 27, 1896, he attended Newton 
schools and was the secretary of the New¬ 
ton High School class of 1915. He entered 
the Institute with the Class of 1919. In 
1918, he went into the armed forces and 
was trained as a pilot in Army Aviation. 
After World War I, he joined the Class 
of 1921 for the new course in aeronauti¬ 
cal engineering and was active in the for¬ 
mation of the Aeronautical Engineering 
Society. He became associated with the 
Western Electric subsidiary. Electrical 
Research Products, Inc., as a field engineer 
and continued with its successor, Altec 
Service Company, as branch manager and 
sound engineer until his retirement in 
July, 1955. He had been teaching indus¬ 
trial electronics at Wentworth Institute, 
Boston, since last September. He was an 
ardent supporter of the Boston Symphony 
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Orchestra and the Massachusetts Audu¬ 
bon Society. He is survived by his wife, 
Charlotte Tongas Fairbanks of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.; a daughter, Mrs. Sarah 
Fairbanks Patch of Ft. Benning, Ga.; a 
son, David Reed Fairbanks, who was 
graduated from Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute and Pennsylvania State Univer¬ 
sity; and three grandchildren. 

Super urgent reminder: Make your 
plans right away to be with the Class at 
the Sheldon House, Pine Orchard, Conn., 
on June 8, 9 and 10 and in Cambridge on 
June 11. Whether or not you will attend, 
please return that completed question¬ 
naire form to your Secretary today. 
Thanks! — Carole A. Clarke, Secretary, 
Federal Telephone and Radio Company, 
100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J. 

• 1922 • 

Our congratulations to Ted Miller on 
his election to the presidency of The 
Alumni Association. It would be difficult 
to find a more worthy or capable person 
for that position. 

Replies to the Reunion questionnaire 
sent out in February are being accumu¬ 
lated and analyzed and it is believed that 
the Reunion Committee will have a report 
available for inclusion in the Class Notes 
next month. All decisions by the Reunion 
Committee will be based on the actual 
replies received so if you haven’t already 
sent in your marked up questionnaire 
please do so at once so that the Commit¬ 
tee may receive the benefit of your views. 

Walter M. Saunders, Jr. has recently 
been elected treasurer of the Northamp¬ 
ton Cutlery Company in Northampton, 
Mass. Walt was a consulting chemist and 
metallurgist in Providence for 25 years. 
He joined Northampton as assistant treas¬ 
urer and metallurgist in 1955, moving at 
that time from Providence to Northamp¬ 
ton where he now lives in a recently 
purchased house on Ward Avenue. He is 
a member of Northampton Rotary Club, 
The American Society for Metals, The 
American Institute of Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgical Engineers and The American 
Society for Testing Materials. 

Oscar Horovitz continues to give others 
the benefit of his knowledge of making 
movies. In January and February he gave 
a series of four lectures for the Boston 
Camera Club on basic motion picture 
photography. 

Godfrey B. Speir, patent attorney for 
the Propeller Division of Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation and living in West Caldwell, 
N. J., sends the following interesting 
memorandum about his son David. 
“David, 16 and a sophomore in High 
School, is an active Boy Scout and Ex¬ 
plorer, and just finished a one week tour 
in Washington, D. C. as the Area Two 
(New Jersey, New York and Puerto Rico) 
representative at the annual scouting 
‘Report to the Nation.’ Twelve selected 
scouts make this annual pilgrimage, and 
the program is set up so the lads are kept 
very busy, but have a lot of fun and get 
a concentrated dose of experience in 
civics, public speaking and ‘all that sort 
of thing’ as David puts it, including an 
appearance on ‘Arthur Godfrey and his 
Friends’ TV show. In a short speech 
which Dave was called on to give on his 
return, it was very gratifying to learn that 
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they not only had a good time and a 
liberal education, but the idealism of the 
movement was fully appreciated and due 
thanks were tendered to the Scout people 
and organization for the privilege of being 
a participant in the special program. I 
was particularly impressed with the scope 
of all the boys chosen — they are all not 
only zealous scouts, but are athletes, good 
students and lads with a number of out¬ 
side interests, such as church work, music, 
dramatics, debating, etc. It has been quite 
an experience for Mrs. Speir and me, as 
well as for Dave. Looks as though he will 
be another technical bloke as he wants to 
go to M.I.T. He even may be another 
patent attorney, who knows. I suppose it 
seems a bit bizarre for me to be talking 
about a 16 year old, when probably most 
of the Classmates are grandfathers by 
now, but I got a late start.” And finally, 
with respect to Curtiss-Wright, he says, 
“And don’t let anyone think that pro¬ 
pellers do not still have a prosperous 
future!” 

The belated news of the death of 
J. Lincoln Dodson of Kingston, Pa., has 
just been received. Dodson died October 
7, 1955 but no other details are available. 
— C. Yardlf.y Chittick, Secretary, 41 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Whit¬ 
worth Ferguson, Assistant Secretary, 
333 Ellieott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

• 1923 • 

Dr. Emil D. Ries, X, retired as general 
manager of Du Pont Company’s Poly¬ 
chemicals Department on January 1. He 
was succeeded by Robert L. Hershey, X, 
about whom there was a short biography 
in last month’s notes. Dr. Ries, who joined 
Du Pont 25 years ago, suffered a heart 
attack last September. He has had a 
normal recovery but on advice of his 
physician, decided to retire. (Emil, we 
wish you the best of health and happiness 
in your new leisure. May you have time 
to do the things that you never have had 
the opportunity to do before.) Born Sep¬ 
tember 7, 1900, Dr. Ries graduated in 
1920 from the University of Chicago with 
a B.S. degree in Chemistry. He received 
his master’s degTee from California Insti¬ 
tute of Technology and his doctor of sci¬ 
ence degree from M.I.T. in 1926. Before 
joining Du Pont, he was professor of 
chemical engineering at Pennsylvania 
State College. In 1924 he married lone 
Cook of Oceanport, N. J. They have two 
married daughters and live at 4603 
Weldin Road, Wilmington. 

Other notes are scarce this month. All 
evidence indicates the Class members are 
making plenty of news but being such 
modest fellows, they hesitate to tell the 
rest of the Class about their exploits. That 
goes for your Secretary, also, who recently 
was the guest of honor at the Annual 
Dinner of the White Plains Chamber of 
Commerce. He was retiring as president. 
Art Carney was the entertainer and 
principal attraction. 

How about sending in some letters? 
They will make it very’ easy to keep this 
column filled.— Howard F. Russell, 
Secretary, Improved Risk Mutuals, 15 No. 
Broadway, White Plains, N. Y., Went- 
worth T. Howland, Assistant Secretary, 
1771 Washington St., Auburndale 66, 
Mass. 


. 1924 . 

This is one of those months when we’re 
just loaded with interesting and intriguing 
information. Take the one about our 
Prexy, for example. Seems President Pret 
is a yachtsman but no bird-lover, at least 
not seagulls. An item from Yachting says 
the 12 ft. by 12 ft. top of P. H.’s power 
cruiser No vie appealed to the gulls of 
Five Mile River. (That’s somewhere on 
the Connecticut shore). So, with his usual 
inventiveness, Pret “set up a forest of 8 
ft. bamboo fishpoles along his deck from 
stem to stem, lashing them with marlin 
where necessary. Says it makes her look 
like a porcupine, but he hasn’t had a gull 
aboard since he hit on the idea.” 

Then a round-robin letter arrived from 
our real deep-six sailor. Chief Engineer 
Henry F. Simonds. We’ve carried bits 
from Hank from time to time, but this 
one deserves the full treatment. It was 
written aboard the USNS Cache while 
his typewriter shifted back and forth with 
every roll of the ship. 

“The ideas that many have of a ship 
are about as far remote from the truth 
as it is possible to be. With all respects 
to marine architects anil Course XIII, a 
ship is a floating bam, cold and drafty in 
the winter time, hot as a hay loft in the 
summer. The ship rolls and the clapper 
valves stick. 

“We come into port and get few hours 
in which to look the place over. Well, I 
have done that. I have climbed the Peak 
in Hong Kong, tossed coppers in the Well 
on Bubbling Well Road in Shanghai, seen 
Mt. Fuji, walked around in the crater of 
Vesuvius and seen Aetna and Stromboli 
in action. I have seen the Pyramids and 
the Sphinx, the Statue of Liberty and 
Alcatraz (opposites if there are any). I 
have walked the streets of Bagdad and 
shopped in the Bazars (stores that you 
would not be seen in at borne) and visited 
the Golden Mosque and the Blue Mosque 
(number two and three in the Moslem 
world), seen the tomb of Fatima who told 
the original Arabian nights stories, seen 
UR of the Chaldes in the distance, and 
Babylon in the distance. I have seen the 
Sultan of Johorc and his golden state 
service. (I have often wanted to ask him 
how one of those gold knives cut a piece 
of tough meat.on a golden plate). Inci¬ 
dentally, he is a great guy. I have talked 
with him. I have walked the streets of 
Singapore and Port Sudan. Got some sea 
shells there that were very colorful. Have 
been to the burning Ghat in Bombay and 
the Tower of Silence. Incidentally, one of 
my best adventures was one day in Feb¬ 
ruary I was in Bombay at the birthday 
of Buddha’s right hand man. The Hindus 
went down to the sea to bathe. They 
didn’t bathe. They took a few clothes off 
and splashed around a bit. A few people 
that owned cows brought them down to 
the beach. (Cows are sacred because they 
are assumed to be the mother of all, the 
first incarnation of the 33). People bought 
a handful of grass and were flattered 
when the cow ate it from their hands. 
They touched a cow before tbey went 
into the water. Some on the neck, the 
flank, but the most devout man of all 
stood behind the cow, put his hands to¬ 
gether and prayed to heaven, and then 
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lowered his hands, put one on one side 
of her tail and tire other on the other, and 
lowered his head and kissed her. Right 
then and there I decided that I needed a 
movie camera for no one would believe 
the story and only a movie camera would 
bring it out. 1 got one in New York next 
trip. 

"I have been in Fiji, New Zealand and 
Australia, like both Australia and New 
Zealand very much. New Zealand (north 
island) is much like New England, dairy 
country, lots of stones in the fields. I have 
been around the world 14 times, crossed 
the Equator about 20, crossed the Pa¬ 
cific 75 or more times, and this year went 
to Alaska in the winter time. 

“1 made three trips to Manila with 
troops before the war and was on the 
way back, returning via Torres Strait be¬ 
tween Australia and New Guinea, and 
was about on the Equator and the 180th 
Meridian when war broke out. We started 
to Samoa and were only a few hours 
away when Jap subs began using their 
radios, and so we got out of there and 
headed for Honolulu around Christmas 
Island. Destroyers came out and met 
us a day out. They were like angels from 
heaven, even though they dived and 
wallowed in the rough seas that did not 
bother us in the big ship. We brought the 
first load of wounded into Frisco on 
Christinas Day 1941. They were a sorry 
bunch. Broken legs and ribs and badly 
burned. We had mostly Navy wounded, 
the other ship had Army, I believe. Then 
we were armed and hauled troops to Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand and Fiji until finally 
the ship was sunk in the New Hebrides. 
You may have seen the picture of the sink¬ 
ing of the President Coolidge in Life. I 
was between the camera and the ship in 
one of the boats. 

“I hauled about every type of thing 
during the war, from shells, torpedoes, 
nitro cake, bombs, submarine nets to 
freight cars, locomotives, gasoline, 
whiskey, beer and candy. I was in the 
second or third convoy, as far as I know, 
that made the run the full length of the 
Mediterranean. Had five motor boats and 
a coal burning tug for escorts. Next time 
got a cruiser and two destroyers, but they 
stayed only four hours and signaled 
enemy cruiser or cruisers in the vicinity 
and took off. The British don’t run away 
from a fight, they were running into it. 
About nine in the evening we saw the 
flashes of gunfire and the bursting of 
shells which was steady and getting nearer 
until eleven thirty when the firing died 
down and finally ceased about one thirty 
in the morning. No sleep that night. 

“The birds came over, 13 of them, and 
made two passes at the convoy. Only got 
one ship, which I thought was a poor 
showing for them. Off Bizerte, the ship in 
the next line, and one ahead got it, and 
the torpedo exploded her load of TNT. 
The ship behind was damaged and had 
to turn into port. She had sixteen men 
injured. That ship was the Francis A. 
Walker — a name you may have heard of. 

“I was in Bombay when a shipload of 
ammunition blew up in the Queens Dock. 
The first explosion was 300 tons of TNT 
and the second, forty minutes later, 800 
tons. This scattered burning cotton all 
over the city of Bombay, setting a fire 


roughly three miles on a side. The papers 
said that quantities of grain were de¬ 
stroyed. Guess what I heard all night as 
those warehouses burned was popcorn. 
They took out the ships loaded with ex¬ 
plosives first, then the most valuable, and 
the one I was on the next to the last. That 
was one of the major disasters of the 
world. Some 4500 persons were known to 
have been killed and nobody knows how 
many injured. Damage to the city was 
300,000,000 U. S. dollars and does not 
include the loss of 14 to 18 ships, the 
docks and warehouses and the use of the 
port for about six months. The Burma 
campaign came to a standstill as a result. 
One ship weighing about 3500 tons was 
lifted up and set down on top of a ware¬ 
house 50 feet high by the tidal wave 
from the blast. 

“I have been places and seen things, 
but you must remember that these are 
only a few hours after days of monotonous 
drudgery. In this respect my work is not 
much different from your own. I have 
taken advantage of the fact that I was in 
these places and seen tilings. In fact I 
make it a rule whenever possible to see 
something each place I go.” 

A card in late February showing “the 
fascinating hula, nature’s rhythm, etc.,” 
indicated that Hank had made Honolulu. 
He was in Alaska at Christmas, then to 
Japan. Probably home long since and off 
again by now. [Correction: Another card 
just arrived, dated March 10. He’s in the 
West Indies!] 

A clipping from a Mexico City paper, 
forwarded by Senor Lobdell, there for the 
Fiesta, shows an impressive lineup at the 
head table of the M. C. Sales Executives 
Club. Almost hidden by a bunch of flags, 
but definitely identified by the caption, 
was Clarence M. Cornish. From some¬ 
thing called the Isle of Venice in Fort 
Lauderdale, C. Raymond Lehrer writes, 
“weather here is good. In another 10 days 
we start our cruise to the West Coast of 
Florida, then back through the Keys.” 

Back to more mundane things. In an 
article in Steel, John S. Davey says there’s 
“a basic misunderstanding of the function 
of the nut and bolt.” He should know. 
As vice-president of Russell, Burdsall and 
Ward Bolt and Nut Company he is the 
sales and application engineer for some 
250,000 types and sizes of fasteners. In 
New York Dr. Anatole Gruehr, chairman 
of the National Engineers Week commit¬ 
tee gave a statement to the press empha¬ 
sizing the need for a more proper use of 
the nation’s present supply of engineers 
and scientists. In Boston, Herbert R. 
Stewart celebrated the same event by 
taking part in a radio broadcast. Herb is 
in charge of electrical engineering for 
N. E. Electric. He was interviewed by 
Bradford Washburn, famed mountain 
climber, who doubles as head of Boston’s 
Museum of Science. 

Headed “Century-Old Heritage,” a 
piece in the Nashua Independent tells all 
about Blaylock Atherton, “who can trace 
his Nashua heritage back to the days of 
the Civil War period.” Blay has not 
personally accounted for all this time, but 
he has “served citizens on a local, country 
and state level for more than a quarter of 
a century.” Blay’s list of accomplishments 
and affiliations is too lengthy for this 


space, but you can call him Major, if you 
wish, (Governor’s staff), and since he is 
vice-president of the N. H. Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution, that move to 
Nashua was evidently an after-thought. 

So much for now. Be back next month, 
and hope to see many of you at the In¬ 
stitute on June 11, Alumni Day. — Henry 
B. Kane, Secretary, Room 1-272, M.I.T. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

. 1925 • 

It is fortunate that the newspaper re¬ 
porters get hold of some of our Class¬ 
mates on occasion, for it provides the 
secretaries with information for The Re¬ 
view and also brings out points which our 
modest Classmates are too inclined to 
keep to themselves. 

The guest speaker at a recent meeting 
of the Lowell Industrial Safety Council 
was Henry F. McKenna, Jr. “Mac” is 
supervisor of industrial and highway 
safety engineering with the Employer’s 
Group Insurance Companies of Boston, 
fie is a member of the executive commit¬ 
tee and board of directors of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Safety Council. He is also on the 
research committee of the Association of 
the Casualty and Surety Companies as 
well as being on the governing committee 
of the Accident Prevention Bureau of the 
City of Boston Cab Association. We all 
knew “Mac” attended M.I.T. but he also 
attended Suffolk University Law School. 

Another Classmate who has been on the 
speaker’s platform recently is Willard 
Allphin of Salem, Mass., who discussed 
school lighting at one of the monthly 
meetings of the Connecticut Section of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Willard is with the Illumination Research 
Department of the Sylvania Electric 
Products Company. 

Bill Steinwedell was in the Boston area 
recently in connection with a show being 
presented at the Somerset Hotel by 
Bowser, Inc. Bill’s description of the 
show was such that your secretary was 
looking forward to seeing it, but other 
plans prevented his going. Ave Stanton, 
however, was able to make it. 

It is with sorrow that the death of Dr. 
Richard M. Wick, Course X, must be re¬ 
ported at this time. The last address avail¬ 
able on Dr. Wick placed him at Allen¬ 
town, Pa. where he was with the research 
department of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. — F. L. Foster, Secretary, 
Room 5-105, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1926 . 

The reminder card that comes once a 
month from The Review states that this 
is the last issue of Class Notes before 
Reunion. Therefore, why don’t I say “I’ll 
see you in a few days” and let it go at 
that. However, there are a few items of 
news so lets get at them. George Cum¬ 
mings recently came back to Quincy, 
Mass, to attend the funeral of his father 
anti while there the local newspaper 
wrote an article about his achievements. 
Gordon Spear has mentioned Classmate 
Cummings to me several times — Gordon 
came from Quincy, too, and both Gordon 
and George have achieved their successes 
in Michigan. I was never able to place 
George Cummings until I saw his picture 
in this newspaper article and I re- 
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membered him at once because he looks 
exactly as he did thirty years ago. Not 
many of us can claim that — some of us 
are just as happy not to look as under¬ 
nourished as we did then. To get back to 
George Cummings — after ’26 he went on 
to obtain his Ph.D. from University of 
Michigan in ’34 and an M.D. from Wayne 
University in '42. He now heads the labo¬ 
ratories of the Michigan Department of 
Health. His crowning achievement is the 
development of a safe antibiotic that is 
specific for typhoid fever which now 
brings nearer the possibility of eliminating 
typhoid from the world. We hope George 
will make our 30th and hereby delegate 
Gordon Spear to see that he does. A clip¬ 
ping from an Atlanta newspaper tells of 
Duncan Crawford’s elevation to executive 
vice-president of the Atlanta Gas Light 
Company and the photo is recognizable 
to one who hasn’t seen him for some time 
but he does have a very much wider part 
in his hair than he did in ’26. Duncan 
went to Atlanta in 1943 from Roanoke, Va. 
where he had been president of the 
Roanoke Gas Company and five other out¬ 
lying gas utilities. During his ten years 
at Atlanta, Duncan supervised a three¬ 
fold expansion of plant facilities (from 20 
to 60 million dollars). And by the way, 
Duncan is a New Englander but he could 
have a southern accent by now. We hope 
to find out in June. Bill Graves phoned 
just as we were turning in the notes to 
advise that Flint Taylor has decided to 
undergo a lung operation. He believes that 
this will hasten and assure his recovery 
from the illness that has been plaguing 
him for months. Interesting slant is that 
Dr. John Strieder’22 is performing the 
operation. Good luck old man because we 
want you at our 30th. 

The other morning Bill Latham 
dropped into the office. As we have pre¬ 
viously reported Bill is running the show 
at the tremendous St. Lawrence Seaway 
development. The engineering is being 
done in Boston and that was what brought 
Bill to town. He dropped in to talk about 
the Reunion but we asked a lot of ques¬ 
tions about the seaway project and defi¬ 
nitely put in on our calendar to visit Bill 
in 1957 and see this wondcr-of-the-world 
at the advanced stage. 

It is mid-March as we write these notes 
here at Pigeon Cove and our St. Bernard 
pup is now 5 months old. We weighed 
her yesterday on the large scales at the 
lobster market and she is now a solid 96 
pounds, up 16 pounds from last month, 
up 41 pounds from the month before and 
still going strong but tapering off a bit. 
It’s a little hard to believe that by the 
time these notes are published we will be 
gathering for Reunion because we still 
have snow on the ground. The Reunion 
committee currently has a notice in the 
mail and they will have follow ups out by 
the time you read these notes so I’ll not 
duplicate their efforts. However, there are 
a few things I may comment about that 
probably will not be covered in the 
notices. In the first place, with apologies 
to Reunion Chairman Cedric Valentine 
(Gulf Oil) and Class President Dave 
Shepard (Esso), the best map of the area 
is put out by Shell and it is called their 
map of Boston and Cape Cod. If anyone 
coming from a distance would like one 
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of these maps drop me a note and I’ll 
pick one up for you. Our Reunion spot is 
located in what would be the shoulder, 
if you think of Cape Cod as being a man’s 
doubled up arm. Chatham is at the Elbow 
and Provineetown the fist. In other words 
Coonamessett is not too far down. It 
looks like about 12 or 15 miles to the 
Ilyannis Airport where the Northeast Air¬ 
lines planes come in from New York and 
Boston. There is an airport right at the 
Inn that will take any company plane we 
have ever seen. The drive down from 
Boston takes a leisurely couple of hours 
and many of us will be driving down Fri¬ 
day afternoon with plenty of space avail¬ 
able. We presume that everyone attending 
the Reunion will want to come back to 
Cambridge for Alumni Day on Monday 
which will give you an opportunity to 
reune with many from other classes that 
were in the Institute with us. Also you 
will want to look around and see the many 
new buildings and facilities at the Insti¬ 
tute. This year Alumni Day will be 
entirely on campus for the first time — no 
moving over to town to a hotel for the 
banquet. No one is looking forward to 
meeting all of you again more than your 
Class Secretary, as we hear from you 
directly or indirectly and then see you in 
the flesh but once in five years. There 
are so many to see and so much to dis¬ 
cuss that it’s a gala few days. Till then, 
Cherrio! — George Warren Smith, Sec¬ 
retary, C/O E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Inc., Elastomers Division, 
Room 325, 140 Federal St., Boston 10, 
Mass. 

. 1928 . 

Bud Gray (Elisha Gray, Course XV) has 
been the center of one of the biggest in¬ 
dustrial news stories of recent months. 
When formation of the Whirlpool-Seeger 
Corporation was effected in September, 
1955, with Bud Gray as its president, 
news items gave credit to Bud for engi¬ 
neering the merger. R.C.A. and Sears, 
Roebuck and Company were reported to 
have a combined interest amounting to 40 
per cent of the stock in the new 130 mil¬ 
lion dollar company. Home appliances 
manufactured by the company will bear 
the label “R.C.A. Whirlpool.” Forbes 
magazine for August 15, 1955, carried an 
outline and discussion of the merger. 

After graduation Bud worked four 
years with Sears, Roebuck and Company 
as store manager. Then he went with Cut¬ 
ler Shoe Company in Chicago where he 
became vice-president, remaining until 
1938. Prior to his present post Bud was 
president of Whirlpool Corporation, St. 
Joseph, Mich. The Grays live in Benton 
Harbor, Mich., and have four children: 
Michael, Linda, David, and Elisha III. 

Bud, you have the profound admiration 
of your Classmates and our best wishes 
for the greatest success in the important 
job you have undertaken. 

George Palo sent in a clipping from 
The Knoxville News-Sentinel of Wednes¬ 
day, February 15, 1956, entitled “Modest 
Elisha Gray II is Rising Industrialist” 
which gave an excellent review of Bud’s 
business background and an interesting 
account of his present activities. 

In his letter to Ralph Jope, George Palo 
wrote “. . . I’m rocking along about as 


usual. Slight change of title at T.V.A. to 
head civil engineer to signify that I now 
have charge of all of our civil engineering 
design. 

“At the A.S.C.E. convention in New 
York last October I enjoyed the M.I.T. 
dinner and Bud Wilbur’s speaking. Ed 
Ure, Bob Cook and Terry Hurlbut were 
there. Now, come June, the A.S.C.E, has 
its national meeting here in Knoxville. As 
I’m president of our Tennessee Valley 
Section this year I’ll have to do some of 
the greeting at that meeting. Hope some 
Course I men, from any class, show up. 
We’ll do our best to show them a good 
time. . 

George and his wife, Anne, are looking 
forward to our next big Reunion in June, 
1958. — Georce I. Chatfield, Secretary, 
49 Eton Road, Larchmont, N. Y. Walter 
J. Smith, Assistant Secretary, 15 Acorn 
Park, Cambridge, Mass. 

• 1930 . 

News about our Classmates has been 
rather scarce the last few months but all 
of a sudden we have received some in¬ 
formation as well as some changes in 
address. From Rhode Island I hear that 
Joe Westell has been appointed as District 
Engineer in Rhode Island for the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. Joe still lives in 
Fall River and although he started out 
as a hydroelectric engineer he has been a 
highway engineer for the last 20 years 
with the bureau. 

From New Haven, Conn., we hear 
that Allan Intriligator was elected to the 
board of directors of Shartenberg’s, Inc. 
Allan started out his career with Abraham 
and Strauss where he worked for 17 years 
in various executive capacities. He then 
operated his own management consulting 
firm for five years, servicing department 
and specialty store clients. Before taking 
up his present position he was vice-presi¬ 
dent, treasurer, and director of City 
Stores Company, a group of 11 major 
department stores. 

The Boston papers carried a story 
about our master of ceremonies at the 
25th Reunion, Jack Jarosh. He has recent¬ 
ly been appointed director of the Cam¬ 
bridge Engineering Laboratory. This 
laboratory is a new facility of the Ster¬ 
ling Precision Instrument Corporation of 
Flushing, N. Y. Jack still lives in Newton 
and for those of you who have not heard 
of his career, he was the chief designer 
of the Navy Mark XIV Gyroscopic Gun- 
sight of World War II and was postwar 
director of the gyro laboratory which 
produced the floating integrating gyro, 
heart of today’s most critical guidance and 
fire-control systems. 

I had a letter from John Scheuren in 
Greenland. He said because of bad 
weather he was stranded in Greenland last 
June and was unable to get to the 25th 
Reunion. We are all sorry to have missed 
him. John spends a great deal of his time 
to the North in connection with design 
and construction of military facilities. 
This must be a fascinating experience, but 
I also imagine his wife and seven children 
living in Cohasset, Mass., must miss him. 

Ted Bridge is still living in Wallingford, 
Pa. and for the last three years has been 
with the Catalytic Construction Company 
which designs and builds chemical 
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plants and oil refineries. We haven’t heard 
from Ted for a long while and therefore 
I was very glad to hear what he was doing 
at the present time. 

Every once in a while another author 
turns up in the Class of 1930, and this 
time it is John Parmakian. Besides many 
technical papers he has a textbook. Water- 
hammer Analysis, by Prentice Hall. At 
the present time he is head of the techni¬ 
cal engineering analysis section, bureau of 
reclamation, in Denver, Colo. Apparently 
John got his master’s degree from the 
University of Colorado after he graduated 
from M.J.T. He has three daughters and 
one son, with two of the daughters pres¬ 
ently attending the University there. 

Hal Spaans is still with the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Company in Pennsylvania. He has 
two children, and the older boy is getting 
close to college age. He has been re¬ 
cently transferred from the engineering 
to the personnel section of the plant de¬ 
partment. Part of his job is instructing the 
newly made supervisors in the art of being 
good supervisors. He says, “Something 
different, but very interesting.” — Georce 
P. Wadsworth, Secretary, Room 2-287, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. Louise 
Hall, Assistant Secretary, Box 6636, Col¬ 
lege Station, Durham, N. C. Ralph W. 
Peters, Assistant Secretary, 249 Holly¬ 
wood Ave., Rochester 18, N. Y. 

• 1931 • 

Last month Gordon Speedie, your new 
Assistant Secretary, prepared the notes for 
The Review and at that time presented 
the various committees and their chairmen 
for our 25th Reunion. One of the nice 
things about the Steering Committee 
meetings is the fact that new faces appear 
at every meeting. It is odd that so many 
of our Classmates are located in this area 
and yet so little is seen of them. At the 
last meeting it was a pleasure to see Les 
Snowden. He is New England Service 
Manager of the Elevator Division, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, and is 
located in Boston. Another new face was 
that of Art Newell. Art is an assistant di¬ 
vision head at Project Lincoln. Altogether 
we had 16 members present and after 
“old home week” was completed we 
settled down for a long session ending at 
11:30 p.m. Nearly all of the program de¬ 
tails were roughed out and it looks like a 
big weekend. 

Starting on Friday evening there will 
be an informal dinner dance with music 
by Ruby Newman. That should bring back 
a few nostalgic memories of dances at 
Walker and across the river. Saturday 
morning various tours have been arranged 
and the Faculty Luncheon is scheduled 
for noon at the Faculty Club. At this 
luncheon it is hoped to have Dr. Killian 
present a short talk and there will be 
opportunity to meet faculty who were 
present at M.I.T. during our four years. 
After the luncheon the Class Picture will 
be taken. Following the picture it is 
planned to have Dean Harrison present 
one of his interesting talks and this will 
occur in the Kresge Little Theatre. 

Saturday evening will be Class Dinner 
at the Parker House and this promises to 
be quite an affair. The ladies will spend 
the evening at the Pops and all trans¬ 
portation has been arranged. 


On Sunday, following religious services 
in the Kresge Chapel, the caravan will 
start for Round Hill where Russ Pierce 
has arranged a real New England clam 
bake. Again transportation has been ar¬ 
ranged. Following a buffet supper at 
Baker House the evening will be devoted 
to several short talks of current interest, 
arranged by Ken Germeshausen. 

As you can see it promises to be an 
interesting and pleasant weekend and will 
be followed by Alumni Day, and its fes¬ 
tivities, on Monday. Save the dates, June 
8-11, 1956, and look forward to a real 
Reunion. — A. L. Hesselschwerdt, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer, Room 1-125, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1932 • 

Bob Hubbell is vice-president and 
director of sales for Minerals and Chemi¬ 
cals Corporation, Menlo Park, N. J. Boh 
held the same position for Attapulgus 
Clay, which became a part of the Minerals 
and Chemicals organization recently. 
Glad to see Bob move up to the same job 
in the combined company. Congratula¬ 
tions, Bob! 

A note from Ted Lightgarn, 3665 La 
Calle Ct., Palo Alto, Calif., who is struc¬ 
tural designer with J. J. Gould and H. J. 
Degenkolb, consulting engineers, San 
Franesico: “The great depression landed 
me in shipyards where I worked on war¬ 
ship design of structural and fittings de¬ 
tails until 1949. In June ’51 received M.S. 
in civil engineering (structural) from 
Stanford University, thus paving the way 
for starting on a new track. Still far afield 
from my Course XVI work, but like it 
very much.” 

Johnny Prague, who was graduated 
with us in course V, is a surgeon in indi¬ 
vidual private practice in Lexington, Ky. 
at 128 Shady Lane. 

Col. Myron L. Williams, one of our 
graduate associates, sends the following 
news from Fort Huachuca, Ariz., where 
he is assistant deputy for the technical 
program at the Army Electronic Proving 
Ground (P. O. Box 617): “Have been out 
here at the Army Electronic Proving 
Ground for almost a year now. Never en¬ 
joyed a place more in my life, even the 
three years in Switzerland on attache 
duty. We have a big program out here 
as any of the boys in the electronic field 
well know. My wife and I have a little 
house which backs up to old Boothill 
Cemetery in Tombstone. This is one of the 
more well-known mining towns of the old 
Southwest. Geronimo and his father Co¬ 
chise roamed these parts, in fact Cochise’s 
stronghold was in the mountains we see 
out our windows.” 

Charlie King is craft foreman at Car¬ 
bide and Carbon’s Nuclear Corporation 
plant. Oak Ridge, Tenn. His address is 
1647 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Stewart Roberts is with the Allison Di¬ 
vision of General Motors and is living at 
5009 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis. He 
writes: “Design of aircraft gas turbines at 
Allison Division of General Motors Cor¬ 
poration. Completed 10 years this month 
(Feb. 1956). Remarried Oct. 10, 1953 to 
Kathryn Hartle Crawford. Have now two 
sons and four stepdaughters.” 

Milton Hathaway is an area geophysi¬ 
cist for the Atlantic Refining Company, 


and lives at 4000 Hanover, Dallas, Texas. 
He’s done some scouting at the Institute, 
as stated in a card I got recently from him: 
“No news. Just settled down to the 
routine life. Got quite a kick last Decem¬ 
ber when 1 had an opportunity to go back 
to M.I.T. on a recruiting trip —trying to 
lure some of the new crop into our line 
of work. It’s a far cry from the situation 
in '32 — competition for men is rough now. 
Found the changes amazing —my first 
trip back in 22 years. Best of luck.” 

A nice card from Francis Russell: “My 
group works on a few hydrocarbon pilot 
plant projects but mostly on engineering 
research — especially studies on fluidized 
solids contacting and handling. Have four 
children, ages one year five months to 
sixteen. Spend my spare time enlarging 
house here in Mountainside and building 
a summer home on Lake Mohawk in the 
mountains of North Jersey. Have been 
doing some sailing and waterskiing 
though. Don’t have much spare time in 
winter due to recruiting activities, trying 
to find good engineers for Esso.” Francis 
is section head, process research division, 
Esso Research and Engineering Company, 
and lives at 14 Bayberry Lane, Mountain¬ 
side, N.- J. 

More notes from our graduate associ¬ 
ates — William A. Riley, Douglas Hill, 
Me.: “Retired from active Navy duty in 
1953 and reluctantly am coming to accept 
the readjustment difficulties of the ‘old’ 
(over 50) engineer.” Clem Holbrook is 
secretary, buyer and seller for the Hotch¬ 
kiss Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
Torrington, Conn. Lewis Fussell, Jr., is 
director of research for the Edgerton, 
Germeshausen and Grier, Inc., Las Vegas, 
Nev. Bill Laidlaw, major general, is 
commanding general of White Sands 
Proving Grounds, Las Cruces, N. M. Clint 
Stevenson is chief of the strength and 
weight section of Douglas Aircraft, El 
Segundo, Calif. Wesley M. Nagle is labo¬ 
ratory director, Burnside Laboratory of 
the Du Pont Company at Penns Grove, 
N. J. Gerner A. Olsen is associate profes¬ 
sor of civil engineering at City College of 
New York, teaching graduate courses and 
writing a textbook on the strength of 
materials. — Robert B. Semple, Secre¬ 
tary, Box 111, Wyandote, Michigan. 
Assistant Secretaries: William H. Bark¬ 
er, 45 Meredith Drive, Cranston, R. I. 
Rolf Eliassen, Room 1-138, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1934 . 

We are indebted to two of our regional 
secretaries for letters most welcome. Jean 
Raymond writes from Montreal and Ed 
Asch from Houston, which covers a lot of 
latitude. Here is Jean’s letter: 

“I have tried to dig up some informa¬ 
tion for news on our Classmates. I am 
seldom in contact with members of the 
Class of ’34 outside of Montreal, but I 
am attempting to establish some liaison 
with them and as soon as I have news I 
will let you know. Here are a few notes 
on some of our Classmates: 

“Vincent Rotlier is doing extremely well 
as an architect. Last year he was one of 
three architects to win a preliminary 
contest for the new National Gallery 
Building in Ottawa. One hundred and 
forty-seven firms of architects took part 
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in this competition. More recently, Vin¬ 
cent won a competition for the new city 
hall in Ottawa. Again there was a large 
field of architects in this competition. He 
is associated with John Bland who is a 
specialist in town planning. 

“Claude Beaubien is now the sales 
manager for the Montreal branch of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada. He has 
recently been nominated on the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trade of Mon¬ 
treal. Last summer he took an extensive 
trip with his family through Europe. 

“It may be of interest to you that I 
was appointed recently a trustee of the 
National Gallery of Canada. I am also 
chairman of the National Industrial De¬ 
sign Council which is a committee de¬ 
voted primarily to promoting better 
designs in industry. For several years 
now I have made a lot of chamber music 
with a string quartet. 

“That’s all for now, and I hope to have 
more news of you in the near future.” 

Ed Aseh reports being fully occupied 
by the expansion of his organization which 
is a division of Vickers, famous name in 
hydraulics. Ed regrets that our Class is 
little in evidence around Houston. 

A piece describing the expansion of 
Toledo Scale Company quotes some pearls 
of wisdom from Wally Wise who is their 
marketing manager. It appears that the 
growth of the supermarket idea compli¬ 
cates Toledo’s products and that pre¬ 
packaging of foods reduces their need 
for scales. We are sure that Wally can 
cope with their problems. 

Time magazine last December ran a 
story on Henry Regnery’s book publishing 
business in Chicago. Apparently Henry, 
after flourishing as a textile manufacturer, 
is now having success publishing what 
Time calls “outcast authors.” We also 
note in current successive New Yorker 
magazines a two part profile on audio man 
extraordinary Emory Cook who spent the 
freshman year with 11 s. 

Next month we shall have a long 
account of John Hroncs’ travels abroad. 
We have the following note from him on 
the activities of Neal Karr: 

“Neal Karr is assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing for 
Singer Sewing Machines. He is traveling 
extensively — has been to Japan, to Europe 
a number of times, and is headed to 
South America soon. Petey and Neal and 
their two children Jim (14 and 5 feet 
9 inches) and Judy (15) live in Summit, 
N. J. Petey and my wife Margaret were 
roommates at Connecticut College and 
from their youthful appearance one would 
say that M.I.T. husbands are a good risk, 
all other information to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. Neal suggested some inter¬ 
esting ways to spend a Friday evening in 
Paris (without the children).” — Walter 
McKay, Secretary, Room 33-211, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1936 • 

Plans for the 20th Reunion are finally 
set, as of this writing (March). The 
Weekapaug Inn decided that it would be 
unable to open its facilities as soon in the 
season as it had before, so it was finally 
determined to hold the celebration at the 
New Ocean House at Swampscott, Mass. 
— highly recommended not only by some 
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of the Committee members present, but 
also by several others who have been there 
for Reunions and other meetings. If you 
have not done so, your $10 must be in to 
Nlal Holcombe, 2100 Paxton Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. forthwith. 

As a result of a mailing to Class mem¬ 
bers, there is something of news to report 
from various parts of the world. Even 
Henry Cargen’s address has been found: 
855 Wellesley Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Unfortunately, what Brother Cargen has 
been doing in Los Angeles is not fully 
explained. 

George Robinson writes from Bound 
Brook, N. J. where he is project engineer 
with The Bakelite Company, to say that 
in addition to his work he is president of 
the local Board of Education, and, more 
important, treasurer of the Township of 
Clark. (Very good for a Course X, and 
XIV man-Course XV members take 
notice!) He is also a member of the M.I.T. 
Educational Council, helping to advise 
on M.I.T.’s educational policies. A married 
man since 1940 George and his wife 
Virginia have a son David, 13, and a 
daughter Jill, 10. 

Dave Werblin writes from his vantage 
point in New York City that he is now 
vice-president of Griffin Wellpoint Corpo¬ 
ration specializing in stabilization and 
dewatering of soils for excavation of 
foundations, bridges, dams, pipelines, and 
other heavy construction work. In con¬ 
junction with Dr. Leo Casagrand of 
Harvard, Dave’s organization has pio¬ 
neered in electric osmotic soil stabilization 
in this country. As contractors and equip¬ 
ment manufacturers for this work, Dave’s 
activities take him to the company’s 
branches all over the country. 

Elliot Cullati writes from Lawrence, 
Mass, to say that he will be on hand to 
discuss the bachelor situation with Vince 
Estabrook and Hank Lippitt at the June 
Reunion. Elliott is now a general manager 
of the J. F. Bingham Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, of Lawrence, engaged in the pre¬ 
cision sheet metal fabrication of aluminum 
and magnesium, mostly for the military 
services. “Doc” Charlie Rife writes of his 
new career in ophthalmology — after grad¬ 
uating as a Course VI-A man. For a two 
year stretch, January 1956 to July 1958 
Charlie will he on duty as a resident 
doctor at the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary in Boston. He has a valid excuse 
of being on duty the Reunion week-end, 
but if any of the class has a foreign 
“body” in his eye, Charlie says it will be 
his duty to remove it. 

Wally Bain writes from Farmingdale, 
Long Island, and his work as vice- 
president and general manager of Re¬ 
public Aviation Corporation. His biggest 
problem this snring is the protracted strike 
that the plant has had, with strikebreakers 
using commuting trains to enter the plant 
yard, and helicopters being provided to 
shuttle some of the executives in and out. 
Most of Republic’s work is “classified” by 
the Air Force, so that not much of a de¬ 
scription can be furnished. 

Seth Nickerson (Course I) writes in his 
capacity as chief cook and bottle washer 
of S. R. Nickerson Company, Inc., at 
Hyannis, Mass, to say that his building 
contracting work on Cape Cod has been 
quite busy since the war years. It is not so 


busy, however, that Seth will not be on 
hand at the Reunion. 

Several of the Class members seem to 
have gotten themselves permanently or 
temporarily "lost” and new addresses are 
requested if anyone knows their where¬ 
abouts: Tom Chamley, last reported in 
Cambridge; Alan McKittrick, Ithaca; Ed 
Silk, Harton Company, New York City; 
Henry Janson, Beverly; Carl White, Cam¬ 
bridge; Leonard Lang, Troy, N. Y. 

Next month there should be a round up 
of news to liven up the Reunion proceed¬ 
ings. In the meantime, if you can make 
the Reunion, write, wire or telephone 
Mai Holcombe at Aircraft Marine Pro¬ 
ducts Company, in Harrisburg, or Tony 
I littl. Chairman, at Linde Air Products 
Company, 30 East 42nd Street, N. Y., 
Murray Hill 7-8000 - and send in your 
$10 check! — Henry F. Lippitt, 2nd, Sec¬ 
retary, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

• 1938 • 

A news item last fall reports that Dr. 
Alvin H. Howell has been honored by the 
Air Force through the presentation of the 
“Exceptional Service Award,” the highest 
Air Force peace-time civilian award. The 
item states that “Dr. Howell, who has 
been on the Tufts faculty since 1940 and 
who is chairman of the department of 
electrical engineering and director of re¬ 
search in electrical engineering was cited 
for having 'distinguished himself by ex¬ 
ceptionally meritorious service and out¬ 
standing accomplishment in fulfilling the 
needs of the United States Air Force for 
highly complex and mechanical devices 
for special air operations.’ 

“The blue-ribboned gold medal marks 
the culmination of three years of intensive 
effort made by Dr. Howell and his staff. 

"In describing Dr. Howell’s work. Mil- 
ton Greenberg, Director of the Geophysics 
Research Directorate, the Air Force Cam¬ 
bridge Research Center component re¬ 
sponsible for the work, stated that the Air 
Force’s project, Moby Dick, a project for 
studying wind patterns at heights of 10 
to 20 miles above the earth, could ‘neither 
have been begun nor successfully com¬ 
pleted without the extraordinary technical 
contributions of Dr. Howell and his staff. 

“ ‘The Air Force Cambridge Research 
Center is one of 10 centers of the Air Re¬ 
search and Development Command,’ he 
explained. ‘The priceless information ob¬ 
tained from the Moby Dick project has 
opened vast new horizons to Air Force op¬ 
erations and has significantly augmented 
this nation’s airpower,’ he said.” 

In November the New York Herald 
Tribune featured an article concerning 
the amount of research on gravity that is 
now under way in the U. S. Much work 
in tile field has been encouraged by the 
Gravity Research Foundation of New 
Boston, N. II., which was founded and 
endowed by Dr. Roger Babson. Several 
aircraft companies are involved in such 
research; among them is Martin Aircraft, 
which is building near Washington a lab¬ 
oratory for the Research Institute for 
Advanced Study. Of interest to Classmates 
is the fact that the general manager of 
tlie institute is Welcome Bender. 

“Barney” Oldfield sends a concise sum¬ 
mary of his activities of the past few years 
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and of his present status: “August 1944- 
November 1945 — active duty, U. S. 
Army; November 1945-April 1947 — sales 
manager. Air Force Equipment, Electron¬ 
ics Division, General Electric Company; 
April 1947-July 1951 — Manager of Gov¬ 
ernment Sales, Electronics Division, Gen¬ 
eral Electric; July 1951-January 1954 — 
manager, G. E. Advancer! Electronics 
Center at Cornell (organized this activity 
and originally managed); January 1956 — 
general manager. Industrial Computer 
Section, General Electric Company. — 
(This is a new component of the company, 
to be responsible for development and 
production of all computers built and sold 
by G. E.) Married — 3 children. New ad¬ 
dress-1121 Westmoreland Avc., Syra¬ 
cuse, N. Y. — David E. Acker, Secretary, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., 30 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

• 1940 • 

No news in this case is not good news. 
It has been some time since your Secre¬ 
tary has heard from or seen any Class¬ 
mates, and in fact, he is beginning to 
wonder if his column has any readers. 

The only news this month is that Frank 
Shackelford has been appointed the head 
of the industrial development department 
of E. I. Du Font’s Mexican affiliate, Du 
Pont, S. A. De C. V. Formerly, Frank 
was sales manager of the chemical divi¬ 
sion of the organic chemicals department 
of Du Pont. 

Again a reminder that it is your letters, 
phone calls and telegrams that make this 
column of value. — Alvin Cuttac, Secre¬ 
tary, Cushman, Darby and Cushman, 
American Security Building, Washington 
5, D. C. Marshall D. McCuen, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, 4968 West 14th Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Samuel A. Goldblith, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 16-325, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1941 • 

LAST CALL FOR THE FIFTEENTH 
REUNION, MEN; GET YOUR RESER¬ 
VATIONS IN IMMEDIATELY! 

This will, of necessity, be the last re¬ 
minder of our big Reunion weekend at 
Plymouth, June 8, 9, and 10. We will be 
at the Shore Club of the Mayflower Hotel, 
with all the facilities for swimming, golf, 
softball, tennis, and sailing, as well as 
the easy chairs for those who want to 
just relix and talk over old times. We do 
hope that as many of you as possible will 
arrive Friday afternoon in time to join in 
a cocktail hour and informal before-dinner 
dance, with music from the 1937-42 era 
for your reminiscing pleasure. After din¬ 
ner, we are looking forward to hearing a 
program of fine music being arranged by 
Professor Klaus Liepmann, director of the 
M.I.T. Symphony Orchestra. We have 
been most fortunate in having Professor 
Liepmann agree to be with us for our 
Friday evening program. Prior to coming 
to M.I.T. he was on the Yale faculty and 
was the director of the Yale Symphony 
Orchestra. He has led the Boston Sym¬ 
phony, and has had a very complimentary 
press on his leadership of the M.I.T. 
Symphony. A very enjoyable evening is 
in store for all who can be with us then. 

Saturday activities will include the 
sports mentioned above, an afternoon 


cocktail hour, a banquet featuring a well- 
known TV personality, and an evening of 
dancing. Sunday’s activities are to be on 
a somewhat informal basis, with church, 
sight-seeing, sports, or activties to suit the 
w'ishes of those present. For all who can 
stay, Monday, June 11, is Alumni Day at 
the Institute, with an all-campus program 
this year for the first time. More details 
of the Reunion week-end program anti 
instructions on how to reach the May¬ 
flower Hotel will be mailed to all regis¬ 
trants around the middle of May. If you 
haven’t yet signed up, do so quickly. Send 
your registration fee ($7.50 per person) 
to Ed Marden, 233 Harvard St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 

The following men, nearly all with 
wives, have signed up as of today (March 
14, almost two months ahead of time!): 
Zach Abuza, Everett Ackerson, Bill 
Ahrendt, Bob Alfred, John Andersen, 
Hank Avery, Henry and Martha Auer¬ 
bach, Bill Babcock, Ed Beauprc, Bob 
Blake, Rog Blum, Bill Bowes, Joe Bow¬ 
man, John Brannan, Ivor Collins, Chet 
Corney, Art Covitt, Syd Cramer, Bob 
Demartini, Joe Dietzgen, John England, 
George Farnell, Ted Ferris, Rog Finch, 
Fred Flowers, Sam Fry, Herm Gabel, Joe 
Gavin, Carl Goodwin, Les Gott, Ray Har¬ 
per, Luke Hayden, Jim Healey, Bill 
Hooper, Dave Howard, Ralph Hunt, Erl- 
ing Hustvedt, Luis Jiminez, Paul Joyce, 
Walt Keith, Charlie King, Warner Knight, 
Walt Kreske, Bill Lipson, Mitch Marcus, 
John Macleod, Ed Marden, Sam Mc¬ 
Cauley, Milt McGuire, Dave McNally, 
Bob Meier, Earl Meyers, Warren Meyers, 
Kirk Miller, Herb Moody, Howie Morri¬ 
son, Will Mott, Carl Mueller, John Mur¬ 
dock, Joe Myers, Lloyd Perper, Elmore 
Pillsbury, Harvey Pofcher, John Potter, 
John Renner, Rog Robertson, Howie 
Samuels, Max Schweinshaut, John Sexton, 
Dave Shapiro, Ed Sherburne, Bob Smith, 
Pete Smolka, Ken Spaulding, Herb Stein, 
Irv Stein, John Stern, Carl Stewart, Frank 
Storm, A1 Surosky, Stan Tirrell, Ken 
Tsunoda, Walt Turansky, George Vine¬ 
yard, Ted Walkowicz, John Waller, Reid 
Weedon, Art Weinberger, Ed Weinber¬ 
ger, and Bob Williams. 

See you in Plymouth in June! — Ivon W. 
Collins, Secretary, 28 Sherman Road, 
Wakefield, Mass. 

• 1942 • 

In the course of reading through vari¬ 
ous journals I run across familiar names 
doing interesting things, to wit: Not too 
long ago Frank A. McClintock, of the 
Institute’s Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, presented a paper on statis¬ 
tics of the fatigue of metals and attended 
a colloquium in Stockholm, Sweden. The 
sessions were sponsored by the Interna¬ 
tional Union for Theoretical and Applied 
Mechanics. In a different journal I noticed 
that Eric M. Wormser, of the Olympic 
Development Company in Stamford, is 
president of the Southwestern Connecticut 
Section of the Optical Society of America. 
And just recently one of the Boston papers 
carried a feature article on the Shattuck 
Hospital for Chronic Illness. One of their 
major programs is cancer therapy using 
a two-million volt X-ray machine. This 
work was planned by and is under the 
supervision of Dr. Martin B. Levene. 


These are the kinds of interesting items 
that don’t show up in the clipping service 
and which most people are a little shy (as 
I believe their spouses are, too) about 
putting on paper unless they take the 
time to sit down and write a nice chatty 
note. So, the latest suggestion is that if 
you see an item about a Classmate or 
yourself and don’t have time to write, 
please clip it, Scotch tape it on a postcard, 
and address it to your Secretary. No 
supplementary information needed al¬ 
though it will he gratefully received. 
Project Number 2: It is undoubtedly true 
that some people’s activities haven’t been 
mentioned since November 1952, and 
some not even since graduation. While I 
still have hopes of setting up an I.B.M. 
analysis that will show whose doings were 
recorded when, it would be a big help if 
any of our readers know of such cases. 
Please drop them or me a postcard so we 
can get caught up. 

By way of Professor Proctor we re¬ 
ceived a note from Spike StafF35, with 
news of Robert E. Staff (Spike’s nephew) 
who received a master’s degree in Public 
Health with us. Bob is one of the two 
physicians on Catalina Island. He lives 
at Avalon, population 1200 in winter, 
12,000 in summer. The island is 26 miles 
off Los Angeles and is a collection of 
rock and hills 16 miles long. Quarrying is 
the only winter business. After six years 
of medical practice in Alaska he decided 
that his youngsters needed more sun¬ 
shine, fruit juices, milk and vegetables. 
He looked over the places in California 
that were in need of doctors and chose 
Avalon as the best for charm and the 
children, if not for cash. He has a new, 
modern, all glass-front home with seal 
rocks, bird parks, and bison near by. 

Albert B. Pack, of the Windsor Tobacco 
Laboratory staff, has been named State 
Climatologist at the U. S. Weather 
Bureau at Bradley Field, Conn. Dr. Pack’s 
new post involves the study of past 
records of the bureau to obtain a better 
understanding of the local climate as it 
affects agriculture, business and industry. 
From his study the weather bureau hopes 
eventually to advise farmers on such prob¬ 
lems as irrigation for periods of expected 
drought, control of plant diseases, and 
so on. 

In the field of community affairs, Wil¬ 
liam C. Tallman recently addressed the 
Public Affairs Discussion Croup of La¬ 
conia, N. H. on the economic and tech¬ 
nical aspects involved in “using the atom 
for peaceful purposes.” His present work 
is with tile Public Service Company of 
New Hampshire. Previous to this he was 
with the General Electric Company. Karl 
Baresel spoke recently at a meeting of the 
Hanson, Mass., Kiwanis Cluh on the use 
of plastics in floor coverings and tiles. 
Karl is a technical supervisor for the Hood 
Rubber Division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company. Your Secretary has been giving 
talks on “New Horizons in Printing” to 
the Biological Photographic Society of 
Boston, the Junior Executives Club of 
Philadelphia, and the Methodist Church 
Men’s Group of Belmont. 

We have just received word that Jay V. 
Chase, who took his S.M. with us in 
Naval Architecture, has been promoted to 
Captain in the Navy. His address is U.S.S. 
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Yancey, AKA-93, FPO, San Francisco. 
The latest Alumni Fund statistics show 
that about 22 percent of us have con¬ 
tributed about $18.00 each this year. The 
participation is a little higher, but the 
average contribution is a little lower than 
that of last year. In comparison with the 
classes who were in school with us we 
have about the same indices: more con¬ 
tributors but less per capita. 

By the time this reaches you it will be 
just the weather for boat painting, garden¬ 
ing, golf, and tennis. Anyone for late 
spring skiing? Hope the sun shines 
warmly and often. — Lou Rosenblum, 
Secretary, Photon, Ine., 58 Charles St., 
Cambridge 41, Mass. 

. 1943 • 

I’ve been using every conceivable 
means possible to glean items for these 
notes, in an effort to keep my perfect 
record of not missing an issue. My latest 
device was to dispatch my in-laws to 
Havana, Cuba, to see Gus Calleja. My 
scouts reported that Gus is extremely 
busy with a large housing development of 
hundreds of homes, and that he is plan¬ 
ning to be married on March 20. Gus was 
a most gracious host, as usual, as any of 
you will find when you visit Cuba. 

Good news for the Class of 1977! A 
boy, Scott William, was born to Pat and 
Bob Anderson on December 26, 1955, in 
Needham, Mass. James O. McDonough is 
the president of a newly organized cor¬ 
poration, Concord Control, Inc., with a 
plant at 205 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
Jim and a group of engineers are pioneer¬ 
ing in the field of electronic “numerical 
control,” which is a means of controlling 
machines by numbers, solving the costly 
problem^ of short-run and broken-lot pro¬ 
duction. The systems operate on the basis 
of information set up on coded punched 
tape, which in turn tells the machine what 
to do. If you have seen or read about the 
amazing milling machine which Jim 
helped develop, then you’ll agree this 
company is destined to do great work. 

Dr. Sidney Kibrick, who received his 
Ph.D. with our Class, and his M.D. at 
Boston University, was a recent speaker 
on the new polio techniques in West 
Bridgewater. He holds a research fellow¬ 
ship in the U. S. Public Health Service. — 
Richard M. Feingold, Secretary , 49 
Pearl St., Hartford 3, Conn. 

• 1945 • 

It has been many months since we have 
heard from any of you guys and gals — no 
letters, no phone conversations, no news 
clippings. How about some words of wis¬ 
dom? In the interim we shall endeavor to 
recap the biographical sketches many of 
you returned about a year ago. If by 
chance, you don’t learn of that old friend 
these next few issues drop us a line and 
possibly we can dig up some information 
anyway. 

Hal Thorkilsen now residing in Fan- 
wood, N. J. is Warehousing and Shipping 
Supervisor at Colgate-Palmolive in Jersey 
City. At the time this warehouse was 
opened a couple of years ago, there was 
quite a splash in the papers for you have 
never seen a warehouse until you see this 
baby under Hal’s wing. From what Lois 
tells us, Hal never seems to be home with 
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Eric and Karen, 5 and 4 respectively. 
Dick Battin has been on the Staff at the 
Institute these many years; the only time 
we hear of him is an occasional room 
number change in the hallowed walls. 
Another true scientist is Bob Birkhoff of 
Oak Ridge National Lab’s Physics Depart¬ 
ment. Several of you probably remember 
Donald P. Kahn. Don, as you will recall, 
was most active as an undergraduate in 
our Freshman and Sophomore years. Once 
he left for military service Don for all in¬ 
tents and purposes disappeared from the 
face of the earth for we had no address for 
him for years. Well you can imagine my 
surprise when I encountered said Don 
Kahn in the Vesper Club in Philadelphia 
one noontime last spring; Don now lives 
in Rose Valley, Pa. and is working for TV 
Guide in Philadelphia. 

A note to our strong Pittsburgh con¬ 
tingent — please look up A1 Werner’47 
now living at 4104-1 Greenridge Road. A1 
moved out from Waltham about Christ¬ 
mas time; I do not know whether he is 
still with Raytheon Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany. The old Navy bugler — your friend 
and mine — C. C. Bniik, civilian, is now 
up at E. E. Fairchild Corporation in Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y. The Rev. John B. Handrahan, 
S.J. formerly with the Physics Department 
at Holy Cross is now at Calegio de San 
Francisco de Borja in Barcelona, Spain. 
Charlie Hart is a design engineer at the 
Submarine Signal Division of Raytheon; 
Jack Atwood has been down in Charlotte, 
N. C. as a technical representative of 
General Aniline and Film Corporation. 
Knowing Jack’s gift of gab we presume 
that technical representative is a glorified 
name for peddler. In case you wondered, 
Verna and Jack have a daughter Judith 
about three and a half years old. Bill 
Loeb is associated with Allan Grubber 
and others at Nuclear Development Asso¬ 
ciates, Inc. in White Plains, N. Y. As the 
name suggests the boys have many de¬ 
velopment contracts for the peaceful use 
of atomic energy. Bill and Stella along 
with young David live up in Chappaqua 
in surburban Westchester County. 

How many remember Sam Haines? 
Sam, a Phi Kappa Sig, was one of the 
very few U-12’ers to choose a Marine 
Corp option and wind-up at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity in July 1943 rather than the 
Graduate House. As one might expect 
Sam received his B.S. in Civil at Cornell 
and is literally pounding the rails in his 
native Philadelphia for he is supervisor of 
maintenance and work equipment with 
the Reading Railroad. Sam and Elizabeth 
Sawyer were married in July, 1948 and at 
last report had three little Haines — Car¬ 
olyn, Sam and Nancy. 

Our old physicist Ed Lemer reports 
that he is a staff member at M.I.T.’s 
Lincoln Laboratories. It makes my mouth 
water whenever I think of Bob Welch as 
sales manager of West End Brewing 
Company. Do you suppose he is paid by 
the case or would it be by the barrel? 

Ray Pelley has been with Procter and 
Gamble for many years; he is now in¬ 
dustrial engineer at the Ivorydale Factory. 
It was most interesting to learn about the 
soap industry when we saw Ray at last 
year’s Reunion. In answering his bio¬ 
graphical sketch. Chuck Patterson was 
most truthful for he indicated that he was 


a “glorified peddler” for Metals and Con¬ 
trols in the Philadelphia area. 

Bill Martin (Wm. George, Jr.) reports 
that eight years of marriage to Jeanne 
Robinson has produced three children — 
Lynne, Elizabeth and William, 3rd, in 
addition to many interesting transactions 
as a sales engineer (another peddler) with 
Johnson Service Company. I am unable to 
see the connection between the above 
two statements but that is what Bill re¬ 
ported: We were all sorry Bill was unable 
to attend the Reunion at the last moment. 
As we review our record cards, I believe 
Bob Maglathlin has had more changes of 
address without moving than anyone I 
ever knew! Between moving from or to 
either Boston’s North or South Shore Bob 
has been chief of the theory group at 
the lab for electronics in Boston. Two 
of the Class’s most eligible bachelors are 
Bud Hetrick, a brand manager for Arm¬ 
strong Cork in Hartford, Conn, and Al 
Kriek, a development engineer at the Olin 
Film Division of Olin-Mathieson Chemi¬ 
cal in Enka, S. C. (don’t feel slighted 
Steve, we think you are a most eligible 
bachelor, too!). After many years of kick¬ 
ing around Jacksonville, Guy Gilleland 
and his bride Betty recently journeyed 
north to Westchester. Guy daily com¬ 
mutes to New York to his position as 
administrative assistant to the Manufactur¬ 
ing vice-president of St. Regis Paper Com¬ 
pany. As you will recall, Tom Hewson 
put this company on our map with his 
many gifts of bags at last year’s Reunion. 
Dave Clare modestly reports that he is 
acting plant manager of Johnson and 
Johnson’s Surgical Adhesive Plant in New 
Brunswick, N. J. At the January salute to 
Karl T. Compton we had an opportunity 
to talk with a couple of J. and J. hoys 
and it was thrilling to learn that not only 
is Dave doing a fine job but is also one of 
the most promising young executives on 
the premises. Walt Borden is a group 
leader in the process engineering division 
at the Esso Standard Oil Labs in Bay¬ 
onne, N. J. Andy Marocchi is an engineer 
with Westinghouse in Pittsburgh along 
with Bill Humphreys. As you can see 
there has been no rhyme nor reason to the 
order of presentation — we have just been 
rescuing questionnaires from the clutches 
of our son before they were tom to 
shreds. Possibly you have a better sug¬ 
gestion for presentation — if so let’s have 
it along with some news items. Will we 
see some of you at the Alumni Day bar¬ 
becue on June 11 — C. H. Springer, Sec- 
retary, 420 Lcixngton Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

• 1948 • 

Several interesting news items have 
come to our attention during the past two 
months. From our Class President, Dave 
Cist, we learn that he has been flying all 
over the South in a $350 airplane he spent 
last summer fixing. He commented that 
an open cockpit in mid-winter leaves 
much to be desired even though Dave is 
located in South Carolina. 

Dave passed along to us a letter from 
Bob Mott which is quoted below. 

“The day of a Bachelor Master at a 
school such as Hebron is pretty well filled 
from 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. with one 
sort of duty or another. Besides four 
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classes and preparations therefore, I have 
charge of the dining hall, the Camera 
Club, a dormitory corridor and am fre¬ 
quently called upon for other miscellane¬ 
ous performances such as trips into 
civilization with the boys bound for the 
dentist. In addition to this, I am attempt¬ 
ing to set up a temporary rifle range in 
our hockey arena. I should say a portable 
range to “spread out” in the arena — and 
to get some sort of riflery group going. 
Also, I have failed to mention that in the 
fall term I assist in the coaching of the 
lightweight football team and in the spring 
term I coach the junior varsity tennis 
team. So as I think you can see my time 
here is pretty thoroughly called for.” It 
sounds like a wonderful life though. 

The News Bureau has informed us 
that Ken Brock has been appointed Ad¬ 
vertising and Sales Promotion Manager of 
Fenwall, Inc. of Ashland, Mass. The com¬ 
pany is a manufacturer of industrial tem¬ 
perature controls and fire and overheat 
detectors for aircraft and industrial use. 
Ken goes to Fenwall with extensive ex¬ 
perience in the sales promotion of elec¬ 
tronic equipment and instrumentation. 
Formerly, he was Sales and Advertising 
Manager at Browning Laboratories, Inc. 
of Winchester, Mass. We learn that Dave 
Miller, who has been on a leave of ab¬ 
sence from the Monsanto Chemical Com¬ 
pany recently rejoined the Engineering 
Research Department of the Engineering 
and Research Division in Dayton, Ohio. 
Dave left Monsanto in 1952 to return to 
Purdue where he completed his studies 
for a doctor’s degree. 

Dwight Norris recently assumed the 
post of head of the clarification depart¬ 
ment of the Charles Pfizer and Company’s 
Groton, Conn, plant. Dwight has been in 
the clarification department since January, 
1955, prior to which he was in the anti¬ 
biotic recovery department for three 
years, having the job of assistant depart¬ 
ment head. He joined the Groton Plant in 
1949 as a production supervisor in the 
citric department and was transferred to 
antibiotic recovery in 1952. 

Harry J. Beattie earlier this year joined 
the metallurgical unit of the General 
Electric Company’s Materials and Proc¬ 
esses Laboratory of the large Steam 
Turbine Generator Department at Sche¬ 
nectady, N. Y. Harry joined the General 
Electric Company in its Physics Training 
Program in 1949. He is now carrying out 
applied research in the field of high tem¬ 
perature alloys. In 1954 he received the 
Howe Medal from the American Society 
for Medals for his research on the struc¬ 
ture of high temperature alloys. 

And an announcement from the Univer¬ 
sity of California in Los Angeles indicates 
that Werner Gumpertz, who is now as¬ 
sistant professor of Building Construction 
at M.I.T. was chairman of a panel on 
field problems in building construction. 

On the domestic side, we received 
notice that Carl Accardo, a scientist at 
Evans Laboratory, Belmar, N. J. became 
engaged in January to Marjorie Ann 
Averill. We also received a card from 
Michael Kami announcing the birth of a 
daughter, Gail Joan, on November 17, 
1955. If you have any interest whatever 
in the continuation of these Class Notes, 
we cannot urge you too strongly to drop 


a fine to your Class Secretary. — Wm. R. 
Zimmerman, Secretary, c/o Moraine 
Paper Company Division, West Carroll¬ 
ton, Ohio. Richard H. Harris, Assistant 
Secretary, 23 South Street, Grafton, Mass. 

• 1951 • 

JUST ONE SHORT MONTH AWAY! 
YE OLDE ’51 REUNION IS SCHED¬ 
ULED FOR JUNE 9 AND 10 AT THE 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL IN HISTORIC 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. For those of you 
who are firming up your plans to attend 
— welcome to the Reunion Band Wagon. 
And for Classmates who are still unde¬ 
cided — swing your thoughts to the de¬ 
lightful time of rollicking and reminiscing 
with your old buddies at Plymouth. Your 
Reunion Committee promises one and all 
a gay and memorable time. As of March 
1 the response indicated that over 230 
men and women stated that they are 
planning to come. And by now the figure 
surely is over 300! This promises to be a 
historic and record shattering Reunion — 
as can be expected from the past and 
present widely known exploits of the 
Class of 1951. 

Let me add one or two points to fill 
out the picture that you have been getting 
via tlie Class mailings. First, our Reunion 
is aimed at both couples and stags. And 
the response indicates a good turn-out 
for both areas. I have been asked to 
reiterate that whether you are coming 
with your wife (and for the distaff side: 
with your husband) or whether you plan 
to come stag, you will have the time of 
your life. Why? Because our committee 
is breaking all barriers to plan the activi¬ 
ties for both couples and stags, individual 
activities as well as general or joint activi¬ 
ties. So the field is wide open and the 
choice is up to you whichever way you 
come. This Reunion will give you a won¬ 
derful change of pace from the demands 
of your day to day routine. 

A word or two about the site of the 
Reunion. Last summer, during our va¬ 
cation period at the Cape, my wife and I 
took a jaunt to see the locale of Plymouth. 
We found the visit a delightful one and 
our view is further reinforced when we 
tie in the normal interests of historic 
Plymouth with the ’51 Reunion Activities. 
And it is worthwhile to note that Plym¬ 
outh is a short distance from Boston and 
the roads connecting the two points make 
for good traveling. So why not make this 
week-end Reunion a grand opportunity 
for you to have a great time. 

And now for a word about the Class 
Treasury. At this point all of you have 
received the summary data on our income 
and planned allocation of funds in the 
Class mailing prepared by your secretary. 
I want to report that a few more dues 
have arrived which makes us that much 
more solvent. Thank you again for the 
excellent response. And a word of salute 
to the men and women engaged in tile 
Reunion effort, both in the Boston area 
and throughtout the U.S.; all of them 
are making every dollar work double time 
which makes for a grand Reunion and 
keeps our Class Treasury solvent. 

All of you have received details on 
our Class elections. I just want to add 
once more that the results of the elections 
will be announced at the Reunion. 


And now for some news items. Jim 
Michelman and his wife, the former Enid 
Minton, are located at Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
Jim is doing finance work. Your Secretary 
was happily surprised when he met Dick 
Reuther in Plainfield, N.J. in January. 
Jim was on a shopping expedition with 
his fiancee. He is still with Scott Paper 
Company and lives in Swarthmore, Pa. 
Dick says the work provides a lot of in¬ 
tellectual stimulation. A statistician would 
probably calculate the probability of our 
chance meeting as about (to be conserva¬ 
tive) one in a million. And yet from the 
notes I receive from you, the meeting I 
have described is rather common. For 
example, Gerry Lyons, while on destroyer 
patrol in the Formosa Straits a few years 
ago, ran across another Classmate on a 
destroyer which arrived at their station 
to relieve diem. 

Harry Zimmer is now with die U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission at Richland, 
Washington. Ted Mangelsdorff reports 
that his present work with the Atomic 
Energy Division of Westinghouse in the 
Pittsburgh area keeps him quite busy. 
Horace Johnson, who is now a senior 
member of the microwave tube section 
for Hughes at Culver City, teaches at tile 
University of California in the engineering 
extension division. His teaching focus 
covers group studies for upper division 
students in the field of microwave electron 
tubes. Pete Lang joined the Shell Develop¬ 
ment Company’s Research Center at 
Emeryville, Calif, and his assignment is 
in die process engineering department. 
Jerrv Levine can now be reached via Box 
61, Navy #100 c/o FPO, N.Y.C., N.Y. 

Irwin Manning joined the physics de¬ 
partment at Syracuse University. Norman 
Peterson is now associated with the School 
of Chemical Technology, N. Dakota Agri¬ 
cultural College, at Fargo, N. Dakota. 
John Reed and his wife, Alette, are an¬ 
other group in ’51 to make unusual news. 
John and Alette both passed their Bar 
Exams after completing dieir course of 
study at the Harvard Law School in June, 
1955. Sain Rubinovitz was named govern¬ 
ment sales manager for the CBS Hytron 
Division of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Sam had previously been assistant 
to the director of sales. 

As a final farewell note till next month 
we have a New Arrival Notice. The Aaron 
Brody family presented the news in the 
statistical fashion portraying the family 
growth since 1953. The welcome arrival: 
Stephen Russel — 7 lbs., 13.5 oz. Congrat¬ 
ulations. A word to Stan Buchin: Hank 
Bemson’52, has recently joined the 
Manufacturing Planning Section of the 
Industrial Engineering Department at 
IBM in Poughkeepsie. DON’T FORGET 
THE REUNION. — Stan Marcewicz, 
Secretary, c/o The Lorraine, Route 2, 
Highland, N.Y. 

• 1933 • 

News items are rather lean in number 
tills month. Fortunately, I practiced 
Stevensonian moderation in preparing 
last mondi’s column and did not use all 
of the available material. This is a rather 
interesting situation when one considers 
that there are more than 800 people in 
the prime of life in our Class — at least 
25 percent of whom are married. It seems 
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that all of us ought to be doing many 
things that are newsworthy — at least the 
latter group should be having babies. 

In September of last year, two more of 
our number were led down the path 
toward marital bliss. The former Rosemary 
Roche and John F. Batter were married 
in Cambridge and are living in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. In Lowell, Mass, on September 12, 
the former Barbara Ann Gardner became 
Mrs. George V. Colby, Jr. After a tour of 
the New Jersey coast, George and Barbara 
returned to Arizona where George is a 
lieutenant in the Army Signal Corps. 

Only one marriage in the month of No¬ 
vember — an Army wedding. At the 
chapel in Ft. Bliss, Texas Dawn Marcelle 
Bozetski and Roger Q. Young exchanged 
vows. Dawn is a graduate of the Westfield 
State Sanatorium School of Practical 
Nursing. Roger is a lieutenant stationed 
at Ft. Bliss (I do not know what branch 
of the Army Roger is assigned to — it 
seems to me, however, that Bliss is an 
armor center.). 

Another wedding with a Texan atmos¬ 
phere, Minnie Lee Ray of Victoria, Texas 
and Laurence H. Shaw were married just 
before Christmas. Minnie Lee is a grad¬ 
uate of Victoria Junior College. Larry is 
a lieutenant in the Air Force stationed at 
Foster Air Force Base, Texas. 

I have one further note, this time about 
a repatriated Army man, Russel Kidder. 
Russ, after two years in the Army Chem¬ 
ical Corps at Ft. McClellan, Alabama is 
now employed by the Du Pont Company 
in the market analysis section of their 
polychemicals department. As for myself, 
I am still at Harvard Law School. About 
the only comment I have, is that Law 
School has been much more demanding 
of my time and energies than my course 
at Tech; of" course many of you M.E.’s 
and E.E.’s, etc. could retort that us build¬ 
ing engineers are second only to Club 15 
for having had a joy ride at tile Institute 
— maybe you’re right! (Smile.) — Vinson 
W. Bhonson, Jr., Secretary, 18 Mellen 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

• 1954 • 

Due to a temporary (I hope) drought in 
news, this month's column will be shorter 
than usual. In order to prevent this sort 
of thing in the future, why don’t you drop 
me a note, letting me know where, why 
and how you are? It would be appreciated 
by the other members of the Class, not to 
mention myself. 

A note did arrive from Bob Shaw (good 
old Bob) saying that he and his wife Carol 
are living in Madison, Wise. Bob is chasing 
after a Ph.D. in chemistry at the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin. The Shaw family now 
includes David Robert, who was born last 
October 19, and a Siamese cat known as 
Koko. Other sources bring word that Joe 
Bova is an assistant aircraft maintenance 
officer at Hickam Air Force Base in 
Hawaii. Charlie Loud and Patricia Arthur 
of New Haven, Conn., were married on 
January 14. Sam Patram has escaped from 
Uncle Sam and is now resting in Chicago 
prior to going to work (he’s interviewing 
companies for a job). George Bartolomei 
has sneaked from Bayville, N.Y. to Wau¬ 
watosa, Wise, for some reason. Ensign Al 
Block is running the Navy from Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Dave Chesler couldn’t stay away 
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from M.I.T. and is now working in the 
Instrumentation Lab. Shel Dick is also 
at Tech, approaching an advanced de¬ 
gree. On the other side of the country, 
Tom Henderson has shipped out with the 
Navy from San Francisco. Meanwhile, 
back on the East Coast, Al McKenzie and 
John D’Amico are stationed at Camp 
Detrick, Md. John is in the inspection 
office and Al is in the physical defense 
division. Bill McTigue has returned from 
across the drink and is at Fort Belvoir. 
John Preschlack has suited up for Uncle 
and is at Elgin Air Force Base in Florida. 
And Dave Sternlight is at Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, in the “S. O. D. School 
Trps,” whatever that is. 

Are you in the market for a life in¬ 
surance policy? If so, you might think over 
our agreement with Mr. Stanley Turner of 
the Provident Mutual Insurance Company. 
Under this agreement, members of the 
Class may obtain policies and have the 
dividends earned accrue to the class’s 25tli 
Reunion Fund. The policies, in $5,000 
and $10,000 amounts, have been approved 
by the Alumni Association as a means 
of raising funds. Previous classes have 
used this plan, and it should help us 
greatly in obtaining a gift for the Institute 
to be presented at our 25th Reunion. The 
premium rates on these policies compare 
favorably with those of other companies 
and, as with most life insurance policies, 
the beneficiary receives the principal upon 
the death of the policy holder. The annual 
dividends for the first twenty years (ten 
years for a $10,000 policy) go to the 
Reunion Fund, are invested and draw in¬ 
terest. Approximately $800 per man is ac¬ 
cumulated under this plan, and the policy 
holder actually pays less than half of that. 
So, if you are looking for insurance and 
would like to help our 25th Reunion Fund 
as well, you might look into this plan. For 
all the dope, contact Bob Anslow, Chase 
D-41, Harvard Business School, Soldiers 
Field, Boston 63, Mass. And that’s about 
it for this month. Let’s have some news, 
huh, gang? — Edwin G. Eicel, Jr., Secre¬ 
tary, 3654 Flora Place, St. Louis 10, Mo. 

• 1955 • 

Hello again! Spring, and soon finals, and 
then graduation, and then the Class of 
1955 will be history — with all the new 
worn off. Have we settled down, feet on 
the ground, heads slightly below cloud 
level, to make our impressions on the 
cold, cruel world? Well, we really can’t 
answer that question yet, but if you’ll stick 
with 11 s for a few more years. . . . Actually 
already some of our folks are making 
history of a sort. The first 1956 baby born 
in Brockton was a daughter bom to 
Charles Pickering and his wife, Dorothy. 
Charles is working as a civilian employee 
of the Army Corps of Engineers in Bos¬ 
ton. In the wedding department. Bill 
Chandler and Joyce Ann Woreing, who 
graduated in June from Wellesley, ex¬ 
changed vows on January 21 at the Ar¬ 
lington Chapel in Fort Myer, Va., in a 
ceremony performed by Joyce Ann’s 
father. Colonel Joel M. Woreing, who is 
Corps Chaplain of Fort Bragg, N. C. Alan 
Stauser was married also in January to 
Mary Young of Hingham, former B. U. 
gal. The Stausers are now in New Ken¬ 
sington, Pa., where Alan is a metallurgist 


for the Aluminum Company of America. 
Another January wedding was that of Bob 
Buntschuh and Sara Katherine Hallet of 
Rockland, Mass. Bob’s bride went to 
Pierce Secretarial School in Boston, and 
the two are now living in Ithaca, N. Y., 
where Bob is a research assistant at the 
graduate school at Cornell in electrical 
engineering. A recent engagement an¬ 
nouncement was that of Victor Tyler to 
Mary Stuart McCuire of Cincinnati, who 
will graduate in June from Radcliffe. 

Bob Burman was recently married to 
Barbara Gelman of Oak Park, Ill. They 
are now living in Champaign, both going 
to the University of Illinois. Bob is a teach¬ 
ing assistant in the Physics Department, 
working on a Ph.D. He writes, “Illinois is 
really a nice place (the school) if you 
stay away from the undergraduates. I was 
quite surprised! There is as much enter¬ 
tainment, music and plays as in the Boston 
area, anti the football and basketball have 
certainly been better.” He also adds “Mar¬ 
ried life is great.” This all sounds fine, but 
I still feel that Bob misses the M.I.T. at¬ 
mosphere, for he sentimentally writes all 
this on last year’s V 00 D 00 stationery with 
his name up top as General Manager! 

In the way of the military, Don Foster, 
after completing basic training at Fort 
Dix, left for Hanan, Germany, where he 
is doing automotive repair with the Eighth 
Ordnance Battalion. Bill Murray received 
his commission on January 27 from the 
Navy OCS in Newport. He was assigned 
to Albuquerque, N. M. temporarily, but 
was expecting to be moved to Las Vegas 
for assignment with the armed forces 
weapons division. Big news from the 
Chemical Corps School at Fort McClellan 
is that a good portion of Course X has 
been added to its numbers. Hal (“Give 
me the north”) Stubing, Johnny Hedberg, 
Max Miller, Dick Carroll, and Paul Chlud- 
zinski are now “basking in the heart of 
Dixie.” Also a couple of strays from XV 
and XX, Blev Dunklin and Gary Brooks. 
Max, by the way, finally claimed a bride! 
Al Glueck, who wrote to one of your 
loyal columnists to tell her that she’s really 
famous now (or haven’t you seen her great 
contribution to the December Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry?), is not suf¬ 
fering at Princeton, where he’s working 
(?) for his M.S. in plastics. He misses Cam¬ 
bridge and Boston and Tech and Welles¬ 
ley and Beans and Traffic and Rain, and 
he’s not the only one! The Nasitirs are still 
dispersing news items most efficiently in 
the Nasitir Newsletter which, I fear, has a 
greater circulation among ’55’ers than the 
T. R. What have they got that we haven’t 
got?! Oh, just in case some of you are 
dying to give to the old Alma Mater and 
need a source of information, our Class 
Agent, Glen Jackson, is now Lt. Jackson 
at Marana Air Base, Marana, Ariz. 

Received a swell letter from Lester Lee 
postmarked Oak Ridge. Lee tells of spend¬ 
ing the summer at Johnson and Johnson 
in New Brunswick, N. H. where he met 
Saul Blinder who was hired on a per¬ 
manent basis. After the summer, instead 
of coming back to Tech, Les went West 
to California to take a job with a small 
electronics firm. It turned out they needed 
an electronics technician rather than a 
Course X man, and the job evaporated 
about December. After a leisurely, scenic 
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trip back East, he is now at the Oak Ridge instructor at Fort Devens, Stu Peltz is jewels (now twelve in all) and a cook to 
Practice School run by M.I.T. He says, practicing his XV-B in Philadelphia, and the regime; it’s even safe to eat here now. 
“After receiving a good healthy dose of Bill Friedman is living in Newton work- Other than Dick Yeghiayan, who is with 
radiation I’ll be back in Beantown next ing with a new company that is manufac- the Formica folks, Cincinnati has failed 
fall to finish up the M.S.” Les added a few turing calculating machines. to attract any of our number recently. — 

tidbits about some of his AEPi fraternity Your lady Secretary once again ex- Dell F. Lanier, Secretary, 3011 Vernon 
brothers and Classmates. Walt Rubin is tends an invitation to you to visit the Place, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. L. Dennis 
now at Cornell Medical School in N.Y.C., House of “Unclaimed Jewels” in Cincin- Shapiro, Assistant Secretary, Room 10- 
Bob Farrah is snowing the boys as an nati. We’ve recently added four new 483, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


MONDAY, JUNE 11,1956 


is 


ALUMNI DAY, AT M. I. T. 


Everything this year is On-Campus. The ladies join us for all events. 
No after-dinner speeches. Instead, gifts, prizes, and entertainment. 


IN THE MORNING AT NOON 

“Science and World Health.” International Luncheon in Du Pont Court where you will 

authorities will discuss the scientific frontiers meet friends, do honor to an illustrious 

for medicine and the contributions of biol- Alumnus, hear Dr. Killian give his personal 

ogy, sanitary engineering, food technology report to Alumni, and have an opportunity 

and the physical sciences to world health. to greet him personally at the President’s 

Reception. 


IN THE AFTERNOON IN THE EVENING 

See for yourself some of M.I.T.’s contribu¬ 
tions to the subject of the morning. Visit the 
Biology and Food Technology Laboratories, 
the X-ray and Electron Therapy laboratory 
for cancer treatment and the O.N.R. Van de 
Graaff generator, to name a few. 


Come to the first On-Campus Alumni Day 
Banquet. Spend a social hour with other 
Alumni and their wives on the green grass 
of Briggs Field. Enjoy a filet mignon dinner 
in Rockwell Cage, sitting with your Class¬ 
mates and their wives. Share in the evening’s 
fun with gifts for all and prizes galore. 
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difficult physical conditions , but ... 


India’s largest refinery 
was completed 
a year ahead 
of 

schedule 


The 40,000 B/D refinery of 
Burmah-Shell Refineries Ltd. 
near Bombay, India is the 
country’s largest. It is capable 
of supplying an estimated half 
of India’s current require¬ 
ments for finished petroleum. 

Although built in the face of 
difficult physical conditions, 
close cooperation with the 
owner in planning and engi¬ 
neering, and exceptional co¬ 
ordination of construction 
allowed Lummus to finish 
almost a year ahead of the original schedule. 

A smoothly running refinery now, consisting 
primarily of crude distillation, fluid catalytic 
cracking, gas recovery, treating and blending 
units, offsite facilities and utilities, at the start 
it was only 450 acres of incredibly difficult ter¬ 
rain, without roads, railway or harbor. 

Battling two of Bombay’s worst monsoons, 
Lummus employed as many as 14,000 Indians 
at peak periods. Terrain was filled and drained. 
Roads, rail lines, harbor facilities, and the com¬ 
plete refinery were constructed. The job was 
kept moving ahead of the timetable — and fin¬ 
ished 21 months from the start of construction. 


A project of this magnitude requires a world¬ 
wide organization of experienced engineers and 
construction men able to cope with any problem. 
Lummus is such an organization and can design 
and build your next plant whatever the size, 
type or location. 

The Lummus Company, 385 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. Engineering and Sales 
Offices: New York, Houston, Montreal, London, 
Paris, The Hague, Bombay. Sales Offices: Chi¬ 
cago, Caracas. Heat Exchanger Plant: Hones- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Fabricated Piping Plant: 
East Chicago, Indiana. 


LUMMUS 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY 
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30 amperes f K 
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in Search of the Best Connectio 


Unit Prices 


Type 938 Binding Post series is typical of 
G-R’s extensive line of high-quality components. 
These posts are chosen by the leading manufac¬ 
turers for their excellent electrical and mechanical 
characteristics and for their convenience and func¬ 
tional correctness. 


Type 

Description 

•10-99 

999 

1999 

9999 

U| 

938-P 

Metal top B.P. with metal spacer 

$0.38 

$0.33 

$0.31 

$0.30 

$0.19 

938-WB Black top, cone insulation 

0.53 

0.45 

0.42 

0.395 

0/8 

938-WR Red top, cone insulation 

0.53 

0.45 

0.42 

0.395 

0.38 

938-L 

Captive Shorting Link 

0.10 

0.09 

0.085 




The basic posts, without cone insulators, are 
available from all of these assemblies. Cone in¬ 
sulators, grounding spacers and other parts are 
sold separately, also. Write For Prices. 


•Minimum quantity sold. Prices net — no further 
discount. 


The replacement Type 938-Z Insulators fit T pe 
938 Binding Posts. Older Type 139 Posts cai be 
used as well. 


★ Polystyrene insulation throughout 
— cones hollowed to minimize solid 
dielectric 

★ Dielectric Constant 
and Dissipation Factor low 

★ High leakage resistance 

★ Minimum moisture effects 

★ Banana plug fits into body of post, 
NOT its top 

★ Tops chamfered to seat banana 
plugs 


FEATURES 

if All tops captive to prevent loss 

★ Solder directly to turret on mount¬ 
ing stud — not to lug under nut 

if Grounding post with spacer for 
proper height — flat knurl on bottom 
of spacer bites into panel and pre¬ 
vents rotation 

if Cross hole in top contoured for 
firm grip without shearing for any 
wire from A.W.G. No. 40 to No. 10 
— tops will accommodate telephone 


cord tips, spade terminals, slender a!' 
ligator clips etc. 


if Interlocking, anti-rotation keyed 
bases for any panel thickness from f 
to If keying is not desired, % 
hole in panel frees key 


if Individual post-assemblies advafr 
tageous in that pairs can be mourn ed 
at any separation from the standard 
%" to any spacing required — no 
special parts needed. 


5/8 DIA. 




0 to 5/8 





% 


IF .144 DIA 


2 7 DRILL 


5/32 to 
< 9 ^ * 5/16 



5/32 to 
15/16 



0 to 5/16—H h— 

- A kli ~' /81 


3/4 DIA. 

I i 


METAL OR 
INSULATING 
PANELS 


9/32 DIA. 


* 


5 L 11 

,IMAX D ' 


6-32^ Ip to 




Mechanical details of Type 938 Binding Posts and Assemblies. 

Locking keys in %-inch mounting hole can be omitted if locking feature is not wanted 


GENERAL RADIO Company 


275 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


90 West Street NEW YORK 6 
8055 13th St., Silver Spring, Md.WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1150 York Road, Abington, Pa. PHILADELPHIA 
920 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 5 
























